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errata. 

Page 9. line 18. read. He takes the field in bis turn 5 and during 
his fervice, is chiefiy maintain'd by bimjelf. P» 49* note, 

jind as a recoinage of our fil-ver begins to be requifite by the continual 
•wearing of our Jhillings and fixpenccs, 'tis doubtfuly •whether *we ought 
to imitate the example in king William’i reign, when the dipt money 
•was rais'd to the old fiandard. P. 72. 1 . il. r. the price, P . 76- 
]. 14. for occafion r. accejfion, P. 89. 1 . 7. r. the entry of tbofe •wines 
‘ if Languedoc, Guienne and other Southern provinces, P. 183. !• 
II. r. of the government. P. 267. 1 . 3, for their r. the. P. 174. L 
6. r. exclude all high claims like tbofe of their father and grandfather m 


Political Difcourfes. 


DISCOURSE I. 

Of Commerce, 

T he greateft part of mankind may be dl- 
vided into two dafles; that of Jhallow 
thinkers, who fell fliort of the truth, and 
that of ahftrufe thinkers, who go beyond it* The 
latter clafs are by fer the moft uncommon, and I 
may add, by fer the moft ufeful and valuable. 
They fogg^ft hints, at leaft, and ftart dijfficultres, 
which they want, perhaps, fkill to purfue, but 
which may produce very line difeoveries, when 
handled by men who have a more juft way of 
thinking. At worft, what they fey is uncom- 
mon ; andi if it Ihould coft fome pains to compre- 
hend it, one has, however, the plealure of hear- 
ing fomething that is new. An author is little^ 
to be valu’d, who tells us nothing but what we 
can learn from every coffee-houfe converfetion. 

All people of Jhallow thought are apt to decry 
even thofe of /olid underftanding as abjirufe think- 
A ers, 
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DISCOURSE L 
ers and metaphyficians and refiners ; and never 
will allow any thing to be juft, which is beyond 
their own weak conceptions. There are fome caf- 
es, I own, where an extraordinary refinement 
affords a ftrong prefumption of falftiood, and 
where no reafoning is to be trufted but what is na- 
tural and cafy. When a man deliberates concern- 
ing his conduct in any particular affair, and forms 
fchemes in politics, trade, oeconomy, or any bufi- 
nefs in life, he never ought to draw his arguments 
too fine, or connedl too long a chain of confequen- 
ces together. Something is fure to happen, that 
will difconceirt his reafoning, and produce an e- 
vent different from what he expected . But when 
we reafon upon general fubje6f:s, one may juftly 
affirm, that our fpeculations can fcarce ever be too 
fine, provided they be juft ; and that the diffe- 
rence betwixt a common man and a man of ge- 
nius, IS chiefly feen in the fliallownefs or depth of 
the principles, upon which they proceed. Gene- 
ral reafonings feem intricate, merely becaufe they 
are general ; nor is it eafy for the bulk of mankind 
to diftinguifh, in a great number of particulars, 
that common ciiTuinftance, in which they all a- 
gree, or to extradl it, pure and unmixt, from the 
other fuperfluous circumftances. Every j udgment 
or conclufion, with them, is particular. They 
cannot enlarge their view to thofe univerfal pro- 
pofitions, which comprehend under them an infi- 
nite number of individuals, and include a whole 

fciencc 


OF COMMERCE. j 

fdence hi a fingle theorem. Their eye is con- 
founded with fuch an extenfive profpedt, and the 
conclufions deriv’d from it, even tho’ clearly ex- 
preft, feem intricate and obfeure. But however 
intricate they may feem, ’tis certain, that general 
principles, if juft and found, muft always prevail 
in the general courfe of things, tho’ they may fail 
in particular cafes ; and ’tis the chief bufinefs of 
philofophers to regard the general courfe of things. 
I may add, that ’tis alfp the chief bufinefs of poli-» 
ticians ; efpecially in the domeftic government of 
the ftate, where the public good, which is, or 
ought to be their objeft, depends on the concur- 
rence of a multitude of cafes ; not, as in foreign po- 
litics, upon accidents, and chances, and the ca- 
prices of a few perfons. This therefore makes the 
difference betwixt particular deliberations and 
neral reafonings, and renders fubtilty and refine- 
ment much more fuitable to the latter than to the 
former, 

I THOUGHT this introdu£Hon neceffary before 
the following difeourfes on commerce^ luxury j moneys 
interejl^ &c. where, perhaps, there will occur fome 
principles, which are uncommon, and which may 
feem too refin’d and fubtile for fuch vulgar fubjedls. 
If falfe, let them be rejedled : but no one ought to 
entertain a prejudice againft them, merely becaufc 
they are out of the common road. 


The 
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DISCOURSE L 

The greatnefs of a ftate and the happinefs of Its 
fubjeib, however independent they may be fup- 
pos’d in fome refpefts, are commonly allow d to be 
infeparable with regard to commerce ; and as pri- 
vate men receive greater fecurity, in the pofleflion 
of their trade and riches, from the power of the 
public, fo the public becomes powerful in propor- 
tion to the riches and extenfive comnierce of pri- 
vate men. This maxim is true in general ; tho* 

I cannot forbear thinking, that it may poflibly 
admit of fome exceptions, and that we often efta- 
blifh it with too little referve and limitation. There 
maybe fome circumftances, where the commerce 
and riches and luxury of individuals, inftead of 
adding ftrength to the public, may ferve only to 
thin its armies, and diminifh its authority among 
the neighbouring nations. Man is a very variable 
being and fufceptible of many different opinions, 
principles, and rules of conduft. What may be 
true while he adheres to one way of thinking, will 
be found falfe, when he has embrac’d an oppofitc 
fet of manners and opinions. 

The bulk of every ftate may be divided into. 
husbandman and manufa^urers. The former are 
employ’d in the culture of the land. The latter 
work up the materials furnifh’d by the former, in- 
to all the commodities, which are neceffary or or- 
jiamental to human life. As foon as men quit 
their favage ftate, where they live chiefly by hunt- 
ing 
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mg and fifhing, they muft fall into thefe two claflT- 
es ; tho’ the arts of agriculture employ at firji the 
moft numerous part of the fociety Time and 
experience improve fo much thefe arts, that the 
land may eafily maintain a much greater number 
of men, than thofe who are immediately em- 
ploy’d in its cultivation, or who furnilh the more 
neceflary manufaflures to fuch as are fo emplo/ d. 

If thefe fuperfluous hands be turn’d towards tlie 
finer arts, which are commonly denominated the 
arts of luxury y they add to the happinefs of the , 
ftate 5 fince they afford to many the opportunity 
of receiving enjoyments, with which they would 
otherways have been unacquainted. But may not 
another fcheme be propos’d for the employment 
of thefe fuperfluous hands ? May not the fovereign 
lay claim to them, and employ them in fleets arid 
armies, to increafe the dominions of the ftate a- 
broad, and fpread its fariie over diftant nations ? 
’Tis certain, that the fewer defires and want^ are 
found in the proprietors and labourers of land, the 
fewer hands do they employs and confequently 

the 

* Monf. Melon In his political eflay on commerce afferts, that 
even at prefent, if you divide France into 20 parts, 16 are labour- 
ers or peafants, 2 only artizans, one belonging to the law, church 
and military, and one merchants, financiers and bourgeois. This 
calculation is certainly very erroneous. In France, England, and 
indeed moft parts of Europe, half of the inhabitants live in cities, 
and even of thofe who live in the countr)*, a very great number 
ftxt artizans, perhaps above a third. 
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the fuperfluities of the land, inftead of maintain- 
ing tradefmen and manufadurers, may fupport 
fleets and armies to a much greater extent, than 
where a great many arts are requir’d to minifter 
to the luxury of particular perfons. Here there- 
fore feems to be a kind of oppofition betwixt the 
greatnefs of the ftate and the happinefs of the fub- 
jedfe. A ffate is never greater than when all its 
fuperfluous hands are employ’d in the fervice of 
the public. The eafe and convenience of private 
perfons require, that thefe hands ftiould be em- 
ploy’d in their fervice. The one can never be fatis- 
fied, but at the expence of the other. As the am- 
bition of the fovereign muft entrench on the luxury 
of individuals ; fo the luxury of individuals mufl: di- 
niinifti the force, and check the ambition of the fo- 
vereign. 

Nor is this reafoning merely chimerical ; but is 
founded on hiftory and experience. The repub- 
lic of Sparta was certainly more powerful than 
any ftate now in the world, confifting of an equal 
number of people ; and this was owing entirely to 
the want of commerce and luxury. The Helotes 
were the labourers : I'he Sfartam were the foldi- 
ers or gentlemen. ’Tis evident, that the labouif 
of the Helotes could not have maintain’d fo great 
a number of Spartans^ had thefe latter liv’d in eafe 
and delicacy, and given employment to a great va- 
riety of trades and manufaftures. The like poli- 
cy may be remark’d in Rome \ and indeed, thro’ 

all 
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all antient hlftory, ’tis obfervable, that the fmall- 
eft republics rais’d and maintain’d greater armies 
than ftates, confifting of triple the number of in- 
habitants, are able to fuppoit at prefent, ’Tis 
computed that, in all European nations, the propor- 
tion betwixt foldiers and people does not exceed 
one to a hundred. But we read, that the city of 
Rome alone, with its fmall territory, rais’d and 
maintain’d, in early times, ten legions againft the 
Latins. Athens^ whpfe whole dominions were not 
larger than Torkjhire^ fent to the expedition againft 
Sicily near forty thoufand men Dionyfms the 
elder, ’tis faid, maintain’d a ftanding army of a 
hundred thoufand foot and ten thoufand horfe, be- 
fide a large fleet of four hundred fail ; -j- tho' his 
territories extended no farther than the city of Sy^ 
racufcj about a third part of the ifland of Sicily ^ and 
fome fea-port towns or garrifons on the coaft of /- 
taly and Illyricum. ’Tis true, the antient armies, 
in time of war, fubfifted much upon plunder : But 
did not the enemy plunder in their turn ? which 
was a more ruinous way of levying a tax, than a- 
ny other that could be devis’d. In ftiort, no prob- 
able reafon can be given for the great power of the 
more antient ftates above the modern, but their 

want 

♦ Thucydides t lib. 7. 

•f Dtod. Sic, lib. 2. This account, I ovsrn, is pDinewhat fufpi- 
cious, not to fay worfe ; chiefly becaufc this army was not com- 
pofed of citizens, but of mercenary forces. See difeourfc X. 
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want of conlmerce and luxury. F e w artizans were 
maint^n’d by the labour of the farmers, and there- 
fore more foldiers might live upon it. T^tus 
vim fays, that Rome^ in his time, would find it dif- 
ficult to raife as large an army as that which, ill 
her early days, fhe fent out againft the Gauls and 
Latins Inftead of thofe foldiers who fought for 

liberty and empire in Camillu5*s tirrie,' there were, 
mAuguJius^ days, muficians, painters, cooks, play- 
ers and taylors. And if the land was equally cul- 
tivated at both j>eriods, *tis evident it could main- 
tain equal numbers in the one profeffion as in the 
other. They added nothing to the mere necefla- 
ries of life, in the latter period more than in the 
former. 

^Tis natural on this occafion to ask, whether 
fovereigns may not return to the niaxims of anti- 
ent policy, and confult their own intereft, in this 
refpecS:, more than the happinefs of their lubjefts ? 
I anfwer, that it appears to me almoft impoffible ; 
and that betaufe antient policy was violent, and 
contrary to the more natural and ufual courfe of 
things. ’Tis well known with what peculiar laws 
Sparta was govern’d, and what a prodigy that re- 
public is juftly efteem’d by every one, who has 
confider’d human nature, as it has difplay’d itfelf 
in other nations and other ages. Were the tefti- 

mony 

* 7 /// Livu lib. 7. cap. 25. Adeo In quds laboramus, fays he, 
ia crevmuSf divitias luxurim^ut^ 
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mony of hiftory lefs pofitive and circumftantial, 
a government wou’d appear a mere philofo* 
phical whifTv or fidJion, and impoflible ever to be 
reduc’d to pra<Stice^ And tho’ the Roman and o^ 
thejT antient republics were fupported on princi- 
ples fomewhat more natural, yet wzs there a very 
extraordinary concurrence of circumftances tomake 
them fubmit to fuch grievous burthens* They were 
free ftates j t3^y were fmall ones ; and the ?^e be- 
ing martial, ail the neighbouring ftates were con- 
tinually in arms* Freedom naturally begets pu- 
blic fpirit, efpecially in fmall ftates ; and this pu- 
blic fpirit, this amor patria^ muft increafe, wheii 
the public is almoft in continual alarm, and men 
are oblig’d, every moment, to e-xpofe themfel\^ 
to the greateft dangers for its defence. A continu- 
al fucceffion of wars makes every^ citizen a fold r- 
er : They take the field in their turn ; and during 
their fervice are chiefly maintain’d by themfelves. 
And, notwithflranding that this fervice. is equivalent 
to very fevere tax, ’tis lefs felt by a people addi£l- 
cd to arms, who fight for honour and revenge more 
than pay, and are unacquainted with gain and in-r 
duftry as well as pleafure.* Not to mention the 
B great 

• The more antient R^mant liv'd in perpetual war with allr* 
their neighbours, and. in old- Latin, the term, ho/lis, expreft bojdl 
« iVrangccOndon enesnyi This is remark'd hy.CiVera; but by lam 
ia akdbed to the humanity of his anctftbr^, who fofcened> at 
much as poflible, the. denomination of an enijihy, by calling him 
Ky th^ £axne appelUtioft which hgnihed a Granger ; V* lib. 
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great equality of fortunes amongft the inhabitants 
of the antient republics, where every field, belong* 
ing to a different proprietor, was able to maintain 
a family, and render’d the numbers of citizens very 
confiderable, even without trade and manufadlures. 

But tho’ the want of trade and manufaflures, 
amongft a free and very martial people, m2cjJom€- 
//Wr have no other effedl than to render the public 
more powerful ; ’tis certain, that, in the common 
courfe of human affairs, it will have a quite con- 
trary tendency. Sovereigns muft take mankind as 
they find them, and cannot pretend to introduce a- 
ny violent change in their principles and ways of 
thinking. A long courfe of time, with a variety 
of accidents ^id circumftances, are requifite to pro- 
duce thofe great revolutions, which fo much diver- 
fify the face of human affairs. And the lefs natu- 
ral any fet of principles are, which fupport a par- 
ticular fociety, the more difficulty will a legiflator 

meet 

*Tis however much more prohahle, from the manners pithe times,' 
that the ferocity of thofe people was fo great as to make them re- 
gard all ftrangers as enemies, and call them by the lame name. 
It is not, befides, confiftent with the moll common maxims of 
policy or of nature, that any Hate IhouM regard its public enemies 
with a friendly eye, or preferve any fuch fentiments for them as 
the Roman orator would aferibe to his ancellors. Not to mention, 
that the early Remans really cxercifed piracy, as we learn from 
their firft treaties with Carthage, preferved by Polybius^ lib. 3, 
and confeqoently, like the Sallee and Algerine were actu- 

ally at war with molt nations, and a flranger and an enemy were 
with them almoil fynonimou$« 
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meet with in raifing and cultivating them. ’Tis his 
beft policy to comply with the common bent of man- 
kind, and give it all the improvements, of which it 
is fufceptible. Now, according to the moft natural 
courfe of things, induftry and arts and trade in- 
creafe the power of the fovereign as well as the 
happinefs of thefubjefts; and that policy is vio- 
lent, which aggrandizes the public by the poverty 
of individuals. 7'his will eafily appear from a few 
confiderations, which will prefent to us the confc-^ 
quences of (loth and barbarity. 

Where manufactures and meclianic arts arc 
not cultivated, the bulk of the people muft apply 
themfelves to agriculture; and if their skill and in- 
duftry increafe, there muft arife a great fuperfluity 
from their labour beyond what fufEces to maintaiit 
them. They have no temptation, therefore, to in- 
creafe their (kill and induftry ; fince they cannot ex- 
change that fuperfluity for any commodities, which 
may ferve either to their pleafure or vanity. A ha- 
bit of indolence naturally prevails. The greater 
part of the land lyes uncultivated. What is culti- 
vated, yields not its utmoft, for want of (kill or af- 
fiduity in the farmers. If at any time, the public 
exigencies require, that great numbers (hou’d be 
employed in the public fervice, the labour of the 
people furnifties now no fuperfluities, by which thefe 
numbers can be maintain’d. The labourers can- 
not increafe their (kill and induftry on a fudden. 

Lauda 
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Lands ttticulrivated cannot be brought into tilla^ 
for ibme years. The armies, mean while, muft 
cither make fudden and violent conquefts, or dif- 
band for want of fubfiftence. A regular attack or 
defence, therefore, is not to be expected from fuch 
a people^ and their foldiers muft be as ignorant and 
Unikilful as thek farmers and manuiadurers. 

Every thing in the world is purchas’d by la* 
^our ; and our paflions are the only caufes of la- 
bour. When a nation abounds in manufadures 
and mechanic arts, the proprietors of land, as well 
^ the farmers, ftudy agdcukure as a fcience, and 
Redouble their induftry and attention. The fuper* 
fluity, which arifes from their labour, is not loft ; 
but is exchang’d with the manufadurers for thofe 
commodities, which mens luxury now makes them 
covet. By this means, land furnifhes a great deal 
more of the neceflaries of life, than what fufiices 
for thofe who cultivate it. In times of peace and 
Uanquillity, this fuperfluity goes to the maintenance 
of manufadurers and the improvers of liberal arts. 
But ’tfs eafy for the public to convert many of thefe 
manufadurers imo foldiers, and maintain them by 
that fuperfluity, which arifes from the labour of the 
farmers. Accordingly we find, that this is the 
cafe in all civiliz’d governments. When the fove* 
feign raifes an army, what is the confequence ? He 
impofes a tax. This tax obliges all the people to 
jctrench what is fcaft ncceflkry to their.fubfiftencc. 

Thofe, 
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Thofe, who labour in fuch oommociities, muft ei- 
ther enlHl rn the troops, or turn themfelves to a- 
griculture, and thereby oblige fome labourers "to 
enlift for want of bufmefs. And to confider the 
matter abftradly, manufiuShires increafe the power 
of the ftate only as they ftore up fo much labour, 
and that of a kind, which the public may lay claiin 
to, without depriving any one of the neceffaries of 
life. The more labour, therefore, is employ’d 
beyond mere necellaries, the more powerful is any 
ftate; fince the perfons engag’d in that labour 
may eafily be converted to the public fervice. In 
a ftate without manufadhires, there may be the 
fame number of hands ; but there is not the fanife 
quantity of labour, nor of the fame kind. All the 
kbour is there beftow’d upon neceflaries, which 
can admit of little or no abatement. 

Thus the greatnefs of the fovereign and the 
happinefs of the ftate are, in a great meafure, u- 
iiited with regard to trade and manufa£hires. 
a violent method, and in nrioft cafes impra<ftieable, 
to oblige the labourer to toil, in order to raife fro/n 
the land more than what fubfifts himfelf and fami- 
ly. Furnifh him with manufaflures and commo- 
dities, and he will doit of himfelf. Afterwards, 
you will find it eafy to feize fome part of his fu- 
perfluous kibour, and employ it in the public fer- 
vice, without giving him his wonted return. Be- 
ing accuftom’d to labour, he vrill think this lefs 

griev- 
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grievous, than if, at once, you oblig’d him to an 
augmentation of labour without any reward. The 
cafe is the fame with regard to the other members 
of the ftate.. The greater is the ftock of labour of 
all kinds, the greater quantity may be taken from 
die heap, without making any fenfible alteration 
upon it. 

A PUBLIC granary of corn, a ftore-houfe of 
cloth, a magazine of arms ; all thefe mufl be al- 
low’d to be real riches and ftrength in any ftate. 
Trade and induftry are really notliing but a ftock 
of labour, which, in time of peace and tranquillity, 
is employ’d for the eafe and fatisfailion of indivi- 
duals, but in the exigencies of ftate, may, in part, 
be turn’d to public advantage. Could we con-, 
vert a city into a kind of fortified camp, and in** 
fufe into each breaft fo martial a genius, and fuch a 
paflion for public good as to make every one willing 
to undergo the greateft hardfhips for the fake of tlie 
public ; thefe affedfions might now, as in antient 
times, prove alone a fufficient fpur to induftry, and 
fupport the community. It would then be advan^ 
tageous, as in camps, to banlfh all arts and luxury ; 
and, by reftriftions on equipage and tables, make 
the provifions and forage laft longer than if the ar- 
my were loaded with a number of fuperfluous re- 
tainers. But as thefe principles are too difintereft- 
ed and too difficult to fupport, ’tis requifite to go- 
vern men by other paflions, and animate them with 
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a Tpirit of avarice and induftry, art and luxury. 
The camp is, in this cafe, loaded w’ith a fuper- 
fluous retinue j but the provifions flow in pro- 
portionably larger. The harmony of the whole 
is ftill fupported ; and the natural bent of mens 
minds being more complied with, individuals, as 
well as the public, find their account in the obfer** 
vance of thofe maxims. 

The fame method of reafoning will let us fee 
the advantage of foreign commerce, in augmenting 
the power of the ftate, as well as the riches and 
happinefs of the fubjefts. It increafes the ftcck 
of labour in the nation ; and the fovereign may 
convert what (hare of it he finds neceflary to the 
fervice of the public. Foreign trade, by its im- 
ports, fumiflies materials for new manufadhires. 
And by its exports, it produces labour in particu-* 
Jar commodities, which could not be confum’d at 
home. In (hort, a kingdom, that has a large im • 
port and export, muft abound more with labour, 
and that upon delicacies and luxuries, than a king-» 
dom, which refts contented with its native com- 
modities. It is, therefore, more powerful, as well 
as richer and happier. The individuals reap the- 
benefit of thefe commodities, fo far as they gra- 
tify the fenfes and appetites. And the public is 
alfo a gainer, while a greater flock of labour is, by 
this means, ftor’d up againll any public exigen- 
cy i that is, a greater number of laborious men are 


mam- 
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maintain’d) who may be diverted to the public fei> 
vice^ without robbing any one of the necellaries, or 
evOT the chief conveniencies of life. 

If we Gonfult hiftory, we fliall find, that in mofl: 
nations foreign trade has preceded any refinement 
in home manufaihires, and given birth to domefr 
tic luxur3^ The temptation is ftronger to make 
ufe of foreign commodities, which are ready for ufe, 
and which are entirely new to us, than to make 
improvements on any domeftic commodity^ which 
always advance by flow degrees, and never afFefl 
us by their novelty. The profit is alfo very greats 
in exporting what is fuperfluous at home, and what 
bears no price, to foreign nations, whofe foil or 
climate Is not favourable to that commodity. Thus 
men become acquainted with the pleafures of lux^ 
ury and profits of commerce; and their delicacy 
and indujiry^ being once awaken’d, carry them to 
farther improvements, in every branch of domefi* 
tic as well as foreign trade. And this perhaps 
is the chief advantage, which arifes from a com- 
merce with ftrangers. It roufes men from their 
lethargic indolence ; and prefenting the gayer and 
more opulent part of the nation with objeds of 
luxury, which they never before dream’d of, raifes 
in them a defire of a more fplendid way of life than 
what their anceftors enjoy’d. And, at the fame 
time, the few merchants, who ppfiefs theTeerct of 
this Importation and expprtationj make exorbitant 

- pro- 
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profits ; and becoming rivals in wealth to the antient 
nobility, tempt other adventurers to become their 
rivals in commerce. Imitation foon diffufes all 
thofe arts ; while domeftic manufadhirers emulate 
the foreign in their improvements, and work up e- 
very home-commodity to the utmoft perfection, of 
which it is fufceptible. Their own fteel and iron, 
in fuch laborious hands, become equal to the gold 
and rubies of the Indies. 

’ When the affairs of the foclety are once brought 
to this fi^uation, a nation may lofe moft of its fo- 
reign trade, and yet continue a great and powerful 
people. If ftrangers will not take any particular 
commodity of ours, we muft ceafe to labour in it. 
The fame hands will turn themfelves towards fome 
refinement in other commodities, which may be 
wanted at home. And there muft always be ma- 
terials for them to work upon ; till every perfon in 
the ftate, who poflelles riches, poflefles as great plen- 
ty of home-commodities, and thofe in as great per- 
fection, as he defires ; which can never poflibly hap- 
pen. China is reprefented as one of the moft flou- 
rifhing empires in the world ; tho’ it has very little 
commerce beyond its own territories. 

It will not, I hope, be confidered as a fuperflu- 
ous digreflion, if I here obferve, that, as the multi- 
tude of mechanical arts is advantageous, fo is the 
great number of perfons, to whofe (hare the pro- 
C duCUons 
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dudlions of thefe arts fall. A too great difpropor- 
tion among the citizens weakens any (late. Every 
perfon, if poilible, ought to enjoy the fruits of his la^ 
hour, in a full pofleffion of all the neceffaries, and 
many of the conveniencies of life. No-one can 
doubt, but fuch an equality is moft fuitable to hu- 
man nature, and diminifhes much lefs from the 
happinefs of the rich than it adds to that of the poor* 
It alfo augments the power of the flaU^ and makes 
any extraordinary taxes or impofitions be paid with 
much more chearfulnefs. Where the riches are 
engrofs’d by a few, thefe muft contribute very large- 
ly to the fupplying the public neceflities. But when 
the riches are difperft among multitudes, the bur- 
then feels light on every flioulder, and the taxes 
make not a very fenfible difference on any one-s 
way of living. 

Add to this, that where the riches are in few 
hands, thefe muft enjoy all the power, and will 
readily confpire to lay the whole burthen on the 
poor, and opprefs them ftill farther, to the difcou- 
ragement of all induftry. 

In this circumftance confifts the great advantage 
of England above any nation at prefent in the world, 
or that appears in the records of any ftory. ’Tis 
true, th^ EngliJh feelfome difadvantages in foreign 
trade by the high price of labour, which is in part 
the effeil of the riches of their artizans, as well as of 

the 
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the plenty of money; But as foreign trade is not the 
moft material circumftance;, ’tis not to be put in 
competition with the happinefs of fo many milli- ' 
ons. And if there were no more to endear to them 
that free government, under which they live, this 
alone were fufficient. The poverty of the com- 
mon people is a natural, if not an infallible confe- 
quence of abfolute monarchy ; tho’ I doubt, whe- 
ther it be always tme, on the other hand, that their 
riches are an infallible confequence of liberty. 
That feems to depend on particular accidents and 
a certain turn of thinking, in conjunftion with li- 
berty. My lord Bacon, accounting for the great 
advantages obtain’d by the Englijh 'm their wars 
with France, afcribes them chiefly to the fuperior 
eafe and plenty of the common people, amongft 
the former ; yet the governments of the two king- 
doms were, at that time, pretty much alike. Whene 
the labourers and artizans are accuftom’d to work 
for low wages, and to retain but a fmall part of the 
fruits of their labour, ’tis difficult for them, even 
in a free government, to better their condition, or 
confpire among tbemfelves to heighten their wages. 
But even where they are accuftom’d to a more 
plentiful way of life, ’^tis eafy for the rich, in a def- 
potic government, to confpire againfl them^ and 
throw the whole burthen of the taxes on theif 
fhoulders. 


It 
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It may feem an odd pofition, that the poverty 
of the common people in France^ Italy ^ and Spain 
is, in fome meafure, owing to the fuperior riches 
of the foil and happinefs of the climate ; and yet 
there want not many reafons to juftify this pa- 
radox. In fuch a fine mold or foil as that of thofe 
more fouthern regions, agriculture is an eafy art ; 
and one man, with a couple of forry horfes, will be 
able, in a feafon, to cultivate as much land as will 
pay a pretty confiderable rent to the proprietor. 
All the art, which the farmer knows, is to leave 
his ground fallow for a year, as foon as it is ex- 
haufted ; and the warmth of the fun alone and 
temperature of the climate enrich it, and reflorc its 
fertility. Such poor peafants, therefore, require 
only a fimple maintenance for their labour. They 
have no flock nor riches, which claim more ; and at 
the fame time, they are for ever dependent on their 
landlord, who gives no leafes, nor fears that his 
land will be fpoil’d by the ill methods of culti- 
vation. In England^ the land is rich, but coarfe ; 
mufl be cultivated at a great expence ; and pro- 
duces fiender crops, when not carefully manag’d, 
and by a method, which gives not the full profit 
but in a courfe of feveral years. A farmer, there- 
fore, in England mufl have a confiderable flock 
and a long leafe; which beget proportional profits. 
The fine vineyards of Champagne and Bur gundy ^ 
th?it oft yield to the landlord above five pounds per 
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acre, are cultivated by peafants, who have fcarce 
bread : And the reafon is, that fuch peafants need 
no ftoclc but their own limbs, alongr with inftru- 
meats of husbandry, which they can buy for 20 
fhil lings. The farmers are commonly in fome 
better circumftances in thofe countries. But the 
graziers are moft at their cafe of all thofe, who 
cultivate the land. The reafon is ftill the fame. 
Men muft have profits proportionable to their ex- 
pence and hazard. Where fo confiderablc a num- 
ber of the labouring poor as the peafants and farm- 
ers, are in very low circumftances, all the reft muft 
partake of their poverty, whether the government 
of that nation be monarchical or republican. 

W E may form a fimilar remark with regard to 
the general hiftory of mankind. What is the rea- 
fon, why no people living betwixt the tropics cou’d 
ever yet attain to any art or civility, or reach e- 
ven any police in their government and any mili- 
tary difeipline ; while few nations in the temperate 
climates have been altogether depriv’d of thefea:d- 
vantages ? ’Tis probable, that one caufe of this 
phaeiiomcrlon is the warmth and equality of wea- 
ther in the torrid zone, that render cloaths and 
hoiifes lefs requifite for the inhabitants, and there-j- 
by remove, in part, that neceffity, which is the 
great fpur to induftry and invention. Curis acuens 
jnorialia corda. Not to mention, that the fewer 
goods or poffelTions of this kind any peopie enjoy, 

the 
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the fewer quarrels are likely to arife amongft them, 
and the lefs neceflity will there be for a fettled pp- 
lice or regular authority to prote£l and defend them 
from foreigti enemies or from eaeh other. 


DISCOURSE II. 


Of Luxury* 

L uxury is a word of a very uncertain figni- 
fication, and may be taken in a good as well 
as a bad fenfe. In general, it means great refine- 
ment in the gratification of the fenfes ; and any de- 
gree of it maybe innocent or blameable, according 
to the age or country or condition of the perfon. 
The bounds betwixt the virtue and the vice can- 
not here be fixt exa£Hy, more than in other moral 
fubjefts. To imagine, that the gratifying any of 
the fenfes, or the indulging any delicacy in meats, 
drinks, or apparel is, of itfelf, a vice, can never en- 
ter into any head, that is not diforder’d by the 
frenzies of a fanatical enthufiafm. I have, indeed, 
heard of a monk abroad, who, becaufe the win- 
dows of his cell open’d upon a very noble pro- 
fpc 61 :, made a covenimt with his eyes never to turn 
that way, or receive fo fenfual a gratification. And 
fuch is the crime of drinking Champagne or Bur- 
gundy^ preferably to fmall beer or porter. Thefe 
indulgences are only vices, when they are purfu’d 
at the expence of fome virtue, as liberality or cha- 
rity : In like manner, as they are follies, when for 
them a man ruins his fortune, and reduces himfelf 
to want and beggary. Where they entrench upon 

no 
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no virtue, but leave ample fubjeft, whence to pro- 
vide for friends, family, and every proper objeft of 
generoiity or compaHion, they are entirely inno- 
cent, and have in every age been acknowledg’d 
fuch by almoft all. moralifts. T*o be entirely oc- 
cupy *d with the luxury of the table, for inftance, 
without anyrelifti for the pleafures of ambition, ftu- 
dy or converfation, is a mark ofgrofs ftiipidity, and 
is incompatible with any vigour of temper or ge- 
nius. To confine one’s expence entirely to fucK 
a gratification, without regard to friends or family, 
is an indication of a heart entirely devoid of huma- 
nity or benevolence. But if a man referve time 
fufiicient for all laudable purfuits, and money fuf- 
ficient for all generous purpofes, he is free from e- 
very fhadow of blame or reproach. 

Since luxury may be confider’d, either as in- 
nocent or blameable, one may be furpris’d at thofe 
prepofterous opinions, which have been entertain’d 
concerning it; while men of libertine principles 
beftow praifes even on vitious luxury, and repre- 
lent it as highly advantageous to fociety ; and on 
the other hand, men of fevere morals blame even 
the moft innocent luxury, and reprefent it as the 
fource of all the corruptions, diforders, and fa6ti- 
ons, incident to civil government. We fhall here 
^ endeavour to correcSt both thefe extremes,, by prov* 
ing, that the ages of refinement and luxury 
• both the happieft and nipfl: viituous j fecondly^ 

■■ '^that 
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that wherever luxury ceafes to be innocent, it alfo 
ceafes to be beneficial, and when carry’d a degree 
too far, is a quality pernicious, tho’ perhaps not 
the moft pernicious, to political fociety. 

To prove the firfl: point, we need but confider 
the efFe<fts of luxury both on private and on public 
life. Human happinefs, according to the moft re- 
ceiv’d notions, feems to confift in three ingredients, 
aftion, pleafure, and indolence ; and tho’ thefe in- 
gredients ought to be mixt in different proportions, 
according to the particular difpofitions of the per- 
fon, yet no one ingredient can be entirely want- 
ing, without deftroying, in fome meafure, the re- 
lifh of the whole compofition. Indolence or re- 
pofe, indeed, feems not, of itfelf, to contribute 
much to our enjoyment; but like fleep, is requifite 
as an indulgence to the weaknefs of human nature, 
which cannot fupport an uninterrupted courfe of 
bufinefs or pleafure. That quick march of the 
fpirits, which takes a man from himfelf, and chief- 
ly gives fatisfaftlon, does in the end exhauft the 
mind, and requires fome intervals of repofe, which, 
tho’ agreeable for a moment, yet, if prolong’d, be- 
get a languor and lethargy, that deftroy all enjoy- 
ment. Education, cuftom, and example have a 
mighty influence in turning the mind to any of 
thefe purfuits ; and it muft be own’d, that, where 
they promote a relifli for aftion and pleafure, they 
are fo far favourable to human happinefs. In times, 
D when 
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when Induftry and arts flourifh, men are kept in 
perpetual occupation, and enjoy, as their reward, 
the occupation itfelf, as well as thofe pleafures, 
which are the fruits of their labour. The mind 
acquires new vigour; enlarges its powers and facul- 
ties; and by an afliduity in honeft induftry, both 
fatisfies its natural appetites, and prevents the growth 
of unnatural ones, which commonly fpring up, when 
nourilh’d with eafe and idlenefs. Banifli thofe arts 
from fociety, you deprive men both of aflion and 
of plcafurc; and leaving nothing but indolence in 
their place, you even deftroy the relilh of indo- 
lence, which never is agreeable, but when it fuc- 
cecds to labour, and recruits the fpirits, exhaufted 
by too much application and fatigue. 

Another advantage of induftry and of refine- 
ments in the mechanical arts is, that they com- 
monly produce fomc refinements in the liberal arts; 
nor can the one be carried to perfe^Hon, without 
being accompany 'd, in fome degree, with the other. 
The fame age, which produces great philofophers 
and politicians, renowned generals and poets, ufu- 
ally abounds with fkilful weavers and fliip-caipen- 
ters. We carmot rcafonably expeift, that a piece 
©f woolen cloth will be wrought to perieftion in 
a nation, that is ignorant of aftronomy, or where 
ethics arc negle£tcd. The fpirit of the age affafts 
all the arts; and the minds of men, being once 
tous’d ikvm their Ictharg}’, and put into a fermen- 
tation^ 
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tatlon, turn themfelves on all fides, and carry im- 
provements into every art and fcience. Profound 
ignorance is totally banifli’d, and men enjoy the 
privilege of rational creatures, to think as well as to 
a£t, to cultivate the pleafures of the mind as well 
as thofe of the body. 

The more thefe refin’d arts advance, the more 
fociable do men become ; nor is it poflible, that^ 
when enrich’d with fcience, and pofleft of a fund 
of converfation, they fhould be contented to re- 
main in folitude, of live with their fellow citizens 
in that diftant manner, which is peculiar to igno- 
rant and barbarous nations. They flock into ci- 
ties; love to receive and communicate knowledge; 
to fliow their wit or their breeding ; their tafte in 
converfation or living, in cloaths or furniture. Cu- 
riofity allures the wife; Vanity the foolifh: And 
pleafure both. Particular clubs and focieties arg 
every where form’d; Both fexes meet in an ealy 
and fociable manner, and mens tempers, as well as 
behaviour, refine a-pace. So that befide the im- 
provements they receive from knowledge and the 
liberal arts, ’tis impofllble but they muft feel an 
increafe of humanity, from the very habit of con- 
verfing together, and contributing to each other’s 
pleafure and entertainment. Thus indujiryy know^ 
ledge^ and humanity are linkt together by an ihdif- 
foluble chain, and are found, from experience as 

vrel]i 
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well as reafon, to be peculiar to the more polifh’d 
and luxurious ages. 

Nor are thefe advantages attended with difad- 
vantages, that bear any proportion to them. The 
more men refine upon pleafure, the lefs will they 
indulge in excefles of any kind j becaufe nothing is 
more deftrucSive to true pleafure than fuch excef- 
fes. One may fafely affirm, that the Tartars arc 
oftner guilty of beaftly gluttony, when they feaft on 
their dead horfes, than European courtiers with all 
their refinements of cookery. And if libertine love, 
or even infidelity to the marriage-bed, be more fre- 
quent in polite ages, when it is often regarded on-s. 
ly as a piece of gallantry, drunkennefs, on the other 
hand, is much lefs common : A vice more odious 
and more pernicious both to mind and body. And 
in this matter I would appeal not only to an Ovid 
or a Petronius^ but to a Seneca or a Cato. We 
know, that Cajar^ during Cataline\ confpiracy, 
being neceffitated to put into Cato\ hands a hillet-* 
doux^ which difeover’d an intrigue with Servilia^ 
Cate's own fifter, that ftern philofopher threw it 
back to him with indignation, and in the bitterneft 
of his wrath gave him the appellation of drunkard, 
as a term more opprobrious than that with which 
be couM more juftly have reproach’d him. 

BuTinduftry, knowledge, and humanity are n6€ 
<id\^tageous in private life alone: They diftufe 
their beneficial influence on the Public^ and render 

' the 
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the government as great and fiourilhing as they 
make individuals happy and profperous. The en- 
creafe and confumption of all the commodities^ 
which ferve to the ornament and pleafure of life, are 
advantageous to fociety; becaufe at the fame time 
that they multiply thofe innocent gratifications to 
individuals, they are a kind of ftore-houje 
which, in the exigencies of ftate, maybe turn'd to 
the public fervice. Li a nation, where there is no 
demand for fuch fuperflutties, men fink into indo-» 
lence, lofe all the enjoyment of life, and are ufelefe 
to the public, which cannot maintain nor fupport 
its fleets and armies, from the induflry of fuch floth- 
ful members. 

The bounds of all the European kingdoms 
arc, at prefent, pretty near, the fame they werjs^ 
two hundred years ago: But what a difFerenep 

is there in the power and grandeur of thpfe king- 
doms ? Which can be aferib'd to nothing but 
the encreafe of art and induflry. When Charles 
the VIII. of France invaded Italy^ he carry’d with" 
him about 20,coo men : And yet this arma^ 

ment fo exhaufted the nation, as we learn from 
Guicciardln^ that for fome years it was not able to 
make fo great an effort. The late king of France^ 
in time of war, kept in pay above 400,000 men 
tho' from Mazarine's death to his own he was en^ 
gag’d in a courfe of wars, tliat lafled near thirty 
years. 

^ This 

'f 

• The infeription on the Tlace^di~V indomt fays 440,00c-, 
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This Indulliy is much promoted by the know- 
ledge, infeparable from the ages of arts and luxury; 
as on the other hand, this knowledge enables the 
publie to make the beft advantage of the induftry 
of its fubjeds. Laws, order, police, difeipline ; 
thefe can never be carry’d to any degree of perfec- 
tion, before human reafon has refin’d itfelf by ex- 
ercife, and by an application to the more vulgar 
arts, at leaft, of commerce and manufadlures. Can 
we expert, that a government will be well model’d 
by a people, who know not how to make a fpin- 
ning wheel, or to employ a loom to advantage ? 
Not to mention, that all ignorant ages are infeft- 
cd with fuperftition, which throws the government 
off its bias, and dillurbs men in the purfuit of their 
intereft and happinefe. 

Knowledge in the arts of government natur- 
ally begets mildnefs and moderation, by inftrud- 
ing men in the advantages of humane maxims a- 
bove rigour and feverity, which drive fubjedls in- 
to rebellion, and render the return to fubmiflion 
imprafticable, by cutting ofF all hopes of pardon. 
When mens temper is foften’d as well as their 
knowledge improv’d, this humanity appears ftill 
more confpicuous, and is the chief charadleriftic, 
that diftinguifhes a civiliz’d age from times of bar^ 
barlty and ignorance, F aftions are then lefs invete- 
rate; revolutions lefs tragical; authority Icfsfeverci 
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and fedltions lefs frequent. Even foreign wars ar» 
bate of their cruelty ; and after the field of battle^ 
where honour and intereft ftcel men againft com- 
paflion as well as fear, the combatants diveft them^ 
felves of the brute, and refume the man. 

Nor need we fear, that men, by lofmg their 
ferocity, will lofe their martial fpirlt, or become 
le£> undaunted and vigorous in defence of their 
country or their liberty. The arts have no fuch. 
effeft in enervating either the mind or body. On 
the contrary, induftry, their infeparable attendant^, 
adds new force to both. And if anger , which is 
faid to be the whetftone of courage, lofes fomewhat 
of its afperity, by politenefs and refinement; afenfe 
of honour, which is a ftrongcr, more conftant, and 
more governable principle, acquires frefli vigour 
by that elevation of genius, which arlfes from 
knowledge and a good education. Add to this, 
that courage can neither have any duration, nor 
be of any ufe, when not accompany’d with difcip- 
line and martial (kill, which are feldom found a- 
mong a barbarous people, l^he antients remark’d^ 
that Datames was the only barbarian that ever 
knew the art of war. And Pyrrhus feeing the 
Romans marfhai dieir army with fome art and 
(kill, faid witli furprize The/e barbarians have no- 
thing barbarous in their difdplinc ! 'Tis obfei'vable, 
that as the old Romans^ by applying themfelves 
folely to war, were the only uncivilized people that 
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ever pofleft military difeipline ; fo the modern /- 
talians are the only civiliz’d people, among £«re- 
feems, that ever wanted courage and a martial fpint. 
Thofe whowou’d aferibe this effeminacy of the i- 
ialians to their luxury or politenefs, or application 
to the arts, need but confiderthe French and Eng- 

Vhofe bravery is as unconteftable as their bve 
of luxury, and their affiduity in commerce. The 
/ftf//fl«hiftorians give us a more fatisfadory reafon 
for this degeneracy of their countrymen. They 
fliew us how the fword was dropt at once by all 
the Italian fovercigns j while the Venetian arifto- 
cracy was jealous of its fubjeas, the Florentine de- 
mocracy apply’d itfelfentirely to commerce; Rome 
was govern’d by priefts, and Naples by women. 
War then became the bufinefs of foldiers of for- 
tune, who fpar’d one another, and to the aftonilh- 
ment of the world, cou’d engage a whole day in 
what they call’d a battle, and return at night to 
their camps without the leaft bloodfhed. 

What has chiefly induc’d fevere moralifts to 

declaim againft luxury and refinement in pleafure 
is the example of antient Rome, which, joining, to 
its poverty and rufticity, virtue and public fpint, 
lofe to fuch a furprifing height of grandeur and 
liberty ; but having learn’d from its conquer d pro- 
vinces the Grecian and Aftatic luxury, fell into e- 
very kindof corruption; whence arofe fedition and 

civil wars, attended at laft with the total lois bi li- 
berty. 
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berty. AH the Latin daffies, whom we perufe in 
our infancy, are full of thefe fentiments, and uni- 
verfally aferibe the ruin of their Hate to the arts and 
riches imported from the Eaft : infomuch that Sal- 
luji reprfefents a tafte for painting as a vice no lefs 
than lewdnefs and drinking. And fo popular were 
thefe fentiments during the latter ages of the re- 
public, that this author abounds in praifes of die old 
rigid Roman virtue, tho’ himfelf the moll egregi- 
ous inftance of modern luxiiry and corruption ; 
fpeaks contemptuoufly of Grecian eloquencCj tho’ 
the moll elegant writer in the world ; nay, employs 
prepollerous digreffions and declamations to this 
purpofe, tho' a model of tafte and corredaiefs. 

But it would be eafy to provej that thefe writ- 
ers miftook the caufe of the diforders in the Ro- 
man ftate, and aferib’d to luxury and the artswhaf 
really proceeded from an ill model d government, 
and the unlimited extent of conquefts. Luxury or 
refinement on pleafure has no natural tendency to 
beget venality and corruption. The value, which 
all men put upon any particular pleafure, depends 
on comparifon and experience ; nor is a porter lefs 
greedy of money, which he fpends on bacon and 

brandy, than a courtier, who purchafes champagne 

and ortolans. Riches are valuable at all times and 
to all men, becaufe they always purchafe pleafures, 
fuch as men are accuftom’d to and defire j nor can 
any thing reftrain or regulate the love of money but 
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a fenfe of honour and virtue ; which, if it be not 
nearly equal at all times, will naturally abound 
•moft in ages of luxury and knowledge. 

Of all European kingdoms, Poland feems the 
moft defective in the arts of war as well as peace, 
mechanical as well as liberal; and yet ’tis there 
that venality and corruption do moft prevail. The 
nobles feem to have preferv’d their crown ele£live 
for no other purpofe, but regularly to fell it to the 
higheft bidder. This is almoft the only fpecies of 
commerce, with which that people are acquainted. 

The liberties of England^ fo far from decaying 
fince the origin of luxury and the arts, have ne- 
ver flourifli’d fo much as during that period. And 
tho’ corruption may feem to ericreafe of late years ; 
this is chiefly to be afcribM to our eftablifti’d liberty, 
when our princes have found the impolHbility of 
governing without parliaments, or of terrifying par- 
liaments by the fantom of prerogative. Not to 
mention, that this corruption or venality prevails 
infinitely more among the eleftors than the ele£l- 
ed ; and therefore cannot juftly be aferib’d to any 
refinements in luxury. 

If we confider the matter in a proper light, we 
lhall find, that luxury and die arts are rather fa- 
vourable to liberty, and have a natural tendency 
to preferve, if not produce a free government. In 

rude 
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yude unpolifli’d nations, where the arts ar? neglea- 
ed, all the labour is beftow’d on the cultivation of 
the ground ; and the whole fociety divides into 
two clafles, proprietors of land, and their vafials or 
tenants. The latter are neceflarily dependent and 
fitted for flavery and fubje.aion ; efpecially where 
they poflefs no riches, and are not valu’d for their 
knowledge in agriculture ; as muft always be the 
cafe where the arts are negleaed. The former 
naturally erea themfelves into petty tyrants j and 
rnuft either fubmit to an abfolute mafter for the 
fake of peace and order; or if they will prefme 
their independency, like the Gothic barons, they 
muft fall into feuds and contefts amotigft them- 
fclves, and throw the whole fociety into fuch con- 
flifion as is perhaps worfe than the mpft dcfpotic 
»Tovernment. But where luxury nouriflies com- 
merce and induftry,the peafants, by a proper culti- 
vation of the land, become rich and independent ; 
while the tradefmen and hierchants acquire a fliare 
of the property, and 'draw authority and confider- 
ation to that middling rank of men ; who are the 
heft and firmeft bafis of public liberty. Thefefub- 
mitnot to flavery, like the poor peafants, from po- 
\Trty and meannefs of fpirit; and having no hopes 
of tyrannizing over others, like the barons, they 
are not tempted, for the fake of that gratification, 
to fubmit to the tyranny of their fovereign. They 
covet equal laws, which may fecure their proper- 
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ty, and preferve them from monarchical, as well 
as ariftocratical tyranny. 

The houfe of commons is the fupport of our 
popular government ; and all the world acknow- 
ledge, that it ow’d its chief influence and confider- 
ation to the encrcafe of commerce, which threw 
fiich a balance of property into the hands of the 
commons. How inconfiftent, then, is it to blame 
fo violently luxury, or a refinement in the arts, 
and toreprefent it as the bane of liberty and public 
fpirit ! 

To declaim againfi: prefent times, and magnify 
the virtue of remote anceftors, is a propenfity al-r 
moll inherent in human nature; and as the fenti- 
fnents and opinions of civiliz’d ages alone ars 
tranfmitted to pofterity, hence it is that we meet 
with fo many fevere judgments pronounc’d a- 
gainft luxury and even feience, and hence it is that at 
prefent we give fo ready an afi'ent to them. But 
the fallacy is eafily perceiv’d from comparing dif- 
ferent nations that are contemporaries ; where 
we both judge more impartially, and can better 
fet in oppofition thofe manners with which we are 
fufficiently acquainted. Treachery and cruelty, 
the moll pernicious and moll odious of all vi- 
ces, feem peculiar to unciylliz’d ages; and by the 
refin’d Greeks and Romans were aferib’d to all the 
l>arbarous aiations, which furrounded them. They 
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Plight juftly, therefore, have prefum’d, that their 
own anceftors, fo highly celebrated, poffeft no 
greater virtue, and were as much inferior to their 
pofterity in honour and humanity as in tafte and 
fcience. An antient Frank or 8axon may be high- 
ly extoll’d; But I believe every man would think 
his life or fortune much lefs fecure in the hands 
of a Moor or Tartar y than in thofe of a French 
or Englijb gentleman, the rank of men the moft 
civiliz’d, in the moft civiliz.’d nations. 

We come now to the fecond pofition, which we 
propos’d to illuftrate, vi%. that as innocent luxury 
or a refinement in pleafure is advantageous to the 
public ; fo wherever luxury ceafes to be innocent, 
it alfo ceafes to be beneficial, and when carr/ d a 
degree farther, begins to be a quality pernicious, 
tho’, perhaps, not the moft pernicious, to political 
fociety. 

L E T us confider what we call vicious luxury. 
I'lo gratification, however fenfual, can, of itfelf, 
be efteem’d vicious. A gratification is only vici- 
ous, when it engrofles all a man’s expence, afid 
leaves no ability for fuch adls of duty and genero- 
fity as are requir’d by his fituation and fortune. 
Suppofe, that he correa the vice, and employ part 
of his expence in the education of his children, in 
the fupport of his friends, and in relieving the poo;; 
would any prejudice refult to fociety ? On the con- 

ti'ary. 
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trary, the fame confumption would arife; and that 
labour, which, atprefent, is employ’d only in pro- 
ducing a flender gratification to one man, would 
rdieve the necelTitous, and bellow fatisfaftion on 
hundreds. The fame care and toil, which raife 
5a dilh of peas at Chrijfmas^ would give bread to a 
whole family during fix months. To fay, that, 
without a vicious luxury, the labour would not have 
been employ’d at all, is only to fay, that there is 
fome other defedl in human nature, fuch as indo- 
lence, felfifhncfs, inattention to others, for which 
luxury, in fome meafure, provides a remedy j as 
one poifon may be an antidote to another. But 
virtue, like wholefome food, is better than poifons, 
however corredted. 

Suppose the fame number of men, that are, at 
prefent, in Britain^ with the fame foil and climate ; 
I ask, is it not pofiible for them to be happier, by 
the moft perfect way of life, that can be imagin’d, 
and by the greateft reformation, which omnipo- 
tence itfelf could work in their temper and difpo- 
fition? To afl'ert, that they cannot, appears evi- 
dently ridiculous. As the land is able to maintain 
more than all its inhabitants, they cou’d never, in 
fuch an Utopian ftate, feel any other ills, than thofe 
which arife from bodily ficknefs j and thefe are not 
the half of human mlferies. All other ills fpring 
from fome vice, either in ourfelves or others j and 
rvxii many of our difcafes proceed from the fame 

origiriw 
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orkin. Remove the vices, and the ills follow. 
You muft only take care to remove all the vices. 
If you remove part, you may render the matter 
worfe. By baniftiing vtciom luxury, \vithout cur- 
ing fldth and an Indifference to others, you only 
diminlfh induftry in the ftate, and add nothing to 
mens charity or their generofity. Let us, there- 
fore, reft contented with afferting, that two oppo- 
fite vices in a’ftate may be more advantageous than 
either of them alone i but let us never pronounce 
vice, in it felf, advantageous. Is it not very in- 
confiftent for an author to affert in one page, that 
moral diftinitions are inventions of politicians for 
public intereftj and in the next page maintain, 
that vice is advantageous to the public ? * And in- 
deed, it feems, upon any fyftem of morality, little 
lefs than a contradiflion in terms, to talk of a vice, 
that is in general beneficial to fociety. 

I THOUGHT this reafonIngnecefiary,m order to 
give fome light to a philofophical queftion, which 
has been much difputed in Britain, I call it a phi- 
lofophical queftion, not political one. For what- 
ever may be the confequence of fuch a miracu- 
lous transformation of mankind, as would endow 
them with every fpecies of virtue, and free them 
from every vice, this concerns not the magiftrate, 
who aims only at poflibilities. He cannot cure e- 
very vice, by fubftituting a virtue in its place. Vc- 

fy 
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ry often he can only cure one vice by another; and 
in that cafe, he ought to prefer what is leaft per- 
nicious to fociety. Luxury, when exceflive, is 
the fource of many ills ; but is in general prefer- 
able to floth and idlenefs, which wou’d commonly 
fucceed in its place, and are more pernicious both 
to private perfons and to the public. When floth 
reigns, a mean uncultivated way of life prevails a- 
mongfl individuals, without fociety, without enjoy- 
ment. And if the fovereign, in fuch a fituation, 
demands the fervice of his fubje£fe, the labour of 
the ftate fufEces only to furnilh the necelTaries of 
life to the labourers, and can afford nothing to 
thofe, who are employ’d in tiie public fervice. 
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Of Money. 

M oney la not, properly fpeaking, one. of 
the fubjefts of commerce ; but only the in^ 
ftrument, which men have agreed upon to facili- 
tate the exchange of one commodity for another. 
'Tis none of the wheels of trade: ’Tis the oil, 
which renders the motion of the wheels more 
fmooth and eafy. If we confider any one king- 
dom by itfelf, ’tis evident, that the greater or lefs 
plenty of money is of no confequence ; fince the 
prices of commodities are always proportion’d to 
the plenty of money, and a crown in Harry the 
VIPs, time ferv’d the fame purpofe as a pound 
does at prefent. ’Tis only the public^ that draws 
any advantage from the greater plenty of money ; 
and that only in its wars and negociations with fo- 
reign ftates. And this is the reafon, why all rich 
and trading countries, from Carthage to Britain and 
Holland^ have employ’d mercenary troops, which 
they hir’d from their poorer neighbours. Were they 
to make ufe of their native fubjefts, they would 
find lefs advantage from their fuperior riches, and 
from their great plenty of gold and filver ; fince 
the pay of all their fervants muft rife in proportion 
tQ the public opulence. Our fmall army in Britain 
p of 
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of 20,000 men are maintain’d at as great expence 
as a French army thrice as numerous. The Eng’- 
lijh fleet, during the late war, requir d as much 
money to fupport it as all the Roman legions, which 
kept the whole world in fubjeftion, during the time 
of the emperors 

The greater number of people and their great- 
er induftry are ferviceable in all cafes ; at home and 
abroad, in private and in public. But the greater 
plenty of money is very limited in its ufe, and may 
even fometimes be a lofs to a nation in its com- 
merce with foreigners. 

There 

•A PR ITA Tx foldicr in the Roman infantry had a denarius a day-, 
fomewhat lefs than 8 pence. The jRo»wr» emperors had cemrmon- 
ly 25leswns in pay, which, allowing 5000 men to a legion, make# 
,125,oco, ^acit. ann, lih 4. ’Tis true, there were alfo auxilia- 
ries to the legions 5 but their numbers are uncertain as well as their 
pay. To confidcr only the legionaries, the pay of the private men 
could not exceed 1 600,000 pound. Now the parliament in the laft 
war commonly allow’d for the fleet 2500,00c. We have therefore 
900,000 over for the officers and other expcnces of the Roman le- 
gions. There feem to have been but few officers in the Roman ar- 
mics) in comparifon ofwhat are employ’d in all our modem troop?, 
except Ibme Snvifs corps : And thefe officers had very fmall pay : 

- A centurion, for inftance, only double a common foldier. And as 
the foldiers from their pay {Tacit . ann. lib. 1.) bought their owp 
doaths, arms , tents and baggage ; this muff alfo dimini/h confider- 
ably the other charges of the army. So little expenfive was that 
mighty government, and fo eaJy was its yoke over the worlds 
And indeed, tliis is the more natural conclufiion from the forego- 
ing calculations. For money, after the conqueft of feems 
to haVc been nearly in as great plenty at Rc^e, as it is at prefent 
in the richeft of the European kingdoms. 
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There feems to be a happy concurrence of 
caufes in human affairs, which check the growth 
of trade and riches, and hinder them from being 
confin’d entirely to one people; as might naturaF 
ly at firft be dreaded from the advantages of an e- 
ftablifh’d commerce. Where one nation has got 
the ftart of another in trade, ’tis very difficult for 
the latter to regain the ground it has Ic^ ; becaufe 
ot the fuperior induftry and skill of the former, and 
the greater frocks, which its merchants are polleft 
of, and which enable them to trade for fo much 
fmaller profits. But thcfe advantages are compenr- 
fatcd, in fome meafure, by the low prices of labour 
in every nation, that has not an extenfive com- 
merce, and does not very much abo\ind in gold 
and filver. Manufadtures, therefore, gradually Qiift 
their places, leaving thofe countries and provinces, 
which they have already enrich’d, and flying to o- 
thers, whither they are allur’d by the cheapnefs of 
provifions and labour ; till they have enrich’d thefe 
alfo, and are again banifh’d by the fame caufes. 
And in general, we may obferve, that the deamefe 
of every thing, from plenty of money, is a difad- 
vantage, that attends an efrablifti’d commerce, and 
fcts bounds to it in every country, by enabling the 
poorer frates to underfell the richer in all foreign 
markets, ^ 

This has made me entertain a great doubt con- 
cerning the benefit of hanh zxiipdper credit^ which 

are 
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0 re fo generally efteem’d advantageous to every 
nation. That provifions and labour fhou’d become 
dear by the encr^afe of trade and money, is, in 
many refpedls, an inconvenience ; but an inconve- 
nience that is unavoidable, and the effect of that 
public vi^ealth and profperity, which are the end of 
all our wifties. ’Tis compenfated by the advan- 
tages we reap from the poflelHon of thefe precious 
metals, and the weight which they give the nati- 
on in all foreign wars and negotiations. But there 
appears no rcafon for encreafmg that inconveni- 
ence by a counterfeit money, which foreigners will 
never accept of, and which ajiy great diforder in 
the ftate will reduce to nothing. There are, ’tis 
true, many people in every rich ftate, who, hav- 
ing large Aims of money, wou’d prefer paper with 
good fecurity; as being of more eafy tranfport and 
more fafe cuAody. If the public provide not a 
bank, private bankers will take advantage of this 
circumfiance; as the goldAniths formerly did in 
London, or as the bankers do at prefent in Dublin: 
And therefore ’tis better, it may be thought, that 
a public company ftiould enjoy the benefit of that 
paper credit, which always will have place in every 
opulent kingdom. But to endeavour artificially 
toencreafe fuch a credit, can never be the intereft 
of any trading nation ; but muft lay them under 
difad vantages, by encreafmg money beyond its na-? 
tural proportion to labour and Commodities, and 
thereby heightening their price to the merchant 

^nd 
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and manufaaurer. And in this view, it muft be 
allow’d, that no bank cou’d be more advantageous 
than fuch a one as lockt up all the money it re- 
ceiv’d, and never augmented the circulating coin, as 
is ufual, by returning part of its treafure into com- 
merce. A public bank, by this expedient, might cut 
off much of the dealings of private bankers and mo- 
ney jobbers 5 and tho’ the ftate bore the charge 
of falasries to the diredlors and tellers of this- bauk^ 
(for according to the preceeding fuppofition, it 
would have no profit from its dealings) the nation- 
al advantage, refulting from the low price of la* 
hour and the; deftrudtion of paper credit, would be 
a fufficient conipenfation. Not to mention, that fo 
large a Aim, lying ready at command, would be a 
great convenience in times of public danger and 
diflrefs j and might be replac’d at leifiire, wheil 
peace and traiu^uillity were reflor d to the. nation# 

B u T of this fubject of paper credit, we fhall 
treat more largely hereafter. And I fhall fiftifh 
this efl’ay of money, by propofing and explaining 
two obfervations, which may, perhaps,- ferve to 
employ the thought of our fpeculative politicians# 
For to thefe only I all along addrefs myfelf. ’Tis 
enough that I fubmit to the ridicule fometimeSj 
in this age, attach’d to the characler of a philofb- 
pher, without adding to it that which belongs to a 
projector. 

'T ; 


I. ’Tw.'ta 
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L ’Twa 5 a fliJTcwd obrervation of Anschar- 
/is* the Scythian^ who had never feen money in his 
own country, that gold and fdvcr fecm’d, to him 
of no ufe to the Greeks^ but to alTift them in nu- 
meration and arithmetic. ’Tis indeed evident, that 
money is nothing but the reprefentation of labour 
and commodities, and ferves only as a method of 
rating or eftimating them. Where coin is in great- 
er plenty ; as a greater quantity of it is then re- 
quir'd to reprefent the feme quantity of goods ; it 
can have no efFeCf, either good or bad, taking a 
nation withiii itfelf : no more than it wouM make 
any alteration on a merchant’s books, if inftead of 
the Arabian method of notation, which requires 
few charadlers, he fliou’d make ufe of the Romany 
which requires a great many. Nay the greater 
plenty of money, like the Roman charadlcrs, is ra- 
ther inconvenient and troublefome ; and requires 
greater care to keep and tranfport it. But not- 
withftanding this conclufion, which muft be allow- 
ed juft, ’tis certain, that fince the difeovery of the 
mines in Americay induftry has encreas’d in all the 
nations of Europe, except in the pofieflbrs of thofe 
mines; and this may juftly be aferib’d, amongft o* 
ther reafons, to the encreafe of gold and filver. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that in every kingdom, into which 
money begins to flow in greater abundance than for- 
merly, every thing takes a new face ; labour and 


* PJut. ^omodo quh fuos profc5fus in virtute f entire 
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iiiduftry gain life , the merchant becomes more en- 
tcrprizing; the manufa£hirer more diligent and 
fKillful ; and even the farmer follows his plough 
with greater alacrity and attention. This is not 
eafily to be accounted for, if we confider only the 
influence, which a greater abundance of coin has 
in the kingdom itfelf, by heightening the price of 
commodities, and obliging every one to pay a great- 
er number of thefe little yellow or white pieces for 
every thing he purchafes. And as to foreign trade^ 
it appears, that great plenty of money is rather 
difad vantageoua, by railing the price of every kind 
of labour. 

To account, then, for this phenomenon, we 
muft confider, that tho' the high price of commo- 
dities be a ilecellary confequence of the encreafe of 
gold and filver,yet it follows not immediately upon 
that encreafe ; but fome time is requir’d before the 
money circulate thro’ the whole ftate, and make 
its effects be felt on all ranks of people. At firff, 
no alteration is perceiv’d ; by degrees, it raifesthc 
price firft of one commodity, then of another ; till 
the whole at laft rifes to a juft proportion, with the 
new quantity of fpecic, which is in the kingdom. 
In my opinion, ’tis only in this interv al or interme- 
diate fitpation, betwixt the acquilition of money and 
rife of prices, that the encreafing quantity of gold 
and filver is favourable to induftry. When any 
quantity of money is imported into a nation, it is 
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not at firft difperft into many hands ; but is confin’d 
to the coffers of a few perfons, who immediately 
feelc to employ it to the beft advantage. Here are 
a fet of manufailurers or merchants, we fhall fup- 
pofe, who have receiv’d returns of gold and filver 
for goods, which they fent to Cadiz, They are 
thereby enabled to employ more workmen than 
formerly, who never dream of demanding higher 
wages, but are glad of employment from fuch good 
paymafters. If workmen become fcarce, the 
manufa&urer gives higher wages ; but at firft re- 
quires an encreafe of labour, and this is willingly 
fubmitted to by the artizan, who can now eat and 
drink better to compenfate his additional toil and 
fatigue. He carries his money to market, where 
he finds every thing at the fame price as formerly, 
but returns with greater quantity and of better 
kinds, for the ufe of his family. The farmer and 
gardener, finding that all their commodities are 
taken off, apply themfelves with alacrity to the 
raifing of more ; and at the fame time, can afford 
to take better and more cloaths from their tradef- 
men, whofe price is the fame as formerly, and their 
induftry only whetted by fo much new gain. ’Tis 
cafy to trace the money in its progrefs thro’ the 
whole commonwealth; where we fhall find, tliat 
it muft firft quicken the diligence of every indivi- 
dual, before it encreafe the price of labour. 

^ **.* : . w - . And 
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And that the fpecie tnay encreafe to a conliderr 
able pitch, before it have this latter effea, appears, 
amongft other reafons,from the frequent operations 
of the French king on the money j where it was air 
ways found, that the augmenting the numerary va^* 
liie did not produce a proportional rife of the prices, 
at leaft for fome time. In the laft year of houh the 
XIV. money was rais’d three fevenths, but prices 
augmented only one. Corn in France is now fold 
at the fame price, or for the fame number of livres, 
it was in 1683, tho’ filver was then at 30 livres the 
mark, and is now at 50.* Not to mention, the 
G g^eat 

« These fafts I give upon the authority of Monf, de Tot lA 
Mi^ReflecliompoUtiqueSy an author of reputation. Tho’ I muftcon- 
fefs, that the fa£ls, which he advances on other occafions, arc 
often fo fufpicious as to make his authority lefs in this matter. 
However, the general ohfervation, that the augmenting the mo^ 
ney in France does not at firft proportionably augment the prices, 
is certainly juft. 

By the bye, this feems to be one of the heft reafons for a gradu- 
al and univerlal augmentation oif the money, which can be given, 
tho’ it has been entirely overlook’d in all thofe volumes, which 
have been wrote on that queftion by Melon, Du Tot, and Parn 
de P'erney, Were all our money, for inftance, recoin’d, and a 
penny’s worth of filver taken from every ftiilling, the new ftiil- 
ling wou’d probably purchafe every thing that cou’d have been 
bought by the old j the prices of every thing wou’d thereby be in- 
fenfibly diminilh’d j foreign trade enliven’d ; and domeft^ mduf- 
try, by the circulation of a greater number of pounds and fhilhnp, 
wou’d receive fome encreafe and encouragement, in executing fuch 
a projeft, ’twou’d be better to make the new ftiilling pafs for 24 
- half'pence, in order to preferve the illuficn, and make U be ta- 
ken for the fame. 
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great addition of gold and filver, which may have 
come into that kingdom, fince the former period. 

From the whole of this reafoning we may con- 
clude, that ’tis of no manner of confequertce, with 
regard to the domeftic happinefs of a ftate, whe- 
ther money be in a greater or lefs quantity. The 
good policy of the magiftrate confifts only in keep- 
ing it, if pofTible, ftill encreafing ; becaufe, by that 
means, he keeps a fpirit of induftry alive in the na- 
tion, and encreafes the ftock of labour, wherein 
confifts all real power and riches. A nation, whofe 
money decreafes, is actually, at that time, much 
weaker and more miferable, than another nation, 
who poffelTes no more money, but is on the en- 
creafing hand. This will be eafily accounted for, 
if we confider, that the alterations in the quantity 
of money, either on the one fide or the other, are 
not immediately attended with proportionable alte- 
rations in the prices of commodities. There is al-» 
Ways an interval before matters be adjufted to their 
new fituation ; and this interval is as pernicious to 
induftry, when gold and filver are diminifhing, as it 
is advantageous, when thefe metals are encreafing. 
The workman has not the fame employment from 
the manufadturer and merchant; tho’ he pays the 
fame price for every thing in the market. The 
farmer cannot difpofe of his corn and cattle; tho* 
he muft pay the fame rent to his landlgrd. The 

poverty 
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poverty and beiggary and floth, which muft enfue, 
are eafily forefeen. 

II. Thz fecond obferv'ation I propos’d to make 
with regard to money, may be explain’d after the 
following manner. There are fome kingdoms, and 
many provinces \n Europe^ (and all of them were 
once in the fame condition) where money is fo 
fcarce, that the landlord can get none at all from his 
tenants ; but is oblig’d to take his rent in kind, and 
either to confume it himfelf, or tranfport it to pla- 
ces, where he may find a market. In thofe coun- 
tries, the prince can levy few or no taxes, but 
in the fame manner : And as he will receive very 
fmall benefit from impofitions fo pay’d, ’tis evi- 
dent, that fuch a kingdom has very little force e- 
ve;i at home ; and cannot maintain fleets and ar-_ 
mies to the fame extent, as if every part of it 
bounded in gold and filver. There is furely a 
greater difproportion betwixt the force of Germany 
at prefent and w^hat it was three centuries ago, * 
than there is in its indufiry, people and manfac- 
tures. The Aujirian dominions in the empire are 
in general well peopled and well cultivated, and 
are of great extent, but have not a proportionable 
weight in the balance of Europe ; proceeding, as is 
commonly fuppos’d, from their fcarcity of money. 
How do all thefe fads agree with that principle of 

reafon, 

« Thi Italia m gave to the emperor Maximilian ^ the nick- 
name of Vocchi-danari, None of the enterprifes of that prince e- 
Ter fucceeded, for want of money. 
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reafon, that the quantity of gold and filver is in k- 
felf altogether indifferent? According to that prin- 
ciple, wherever a fovereign has numbers of fub- 
jefts, and thefe have plenty of commodities, he 
fhou’d, ofcourfe, be great and powerful, and they 
rich and happy, independent of the greater or lef- 
fer abundance of the precious metals. T hefe ad- 
mit of divifions and fub-divifions to a great extent i 
and where they wou’d become fo fmall as to be in 
danger of being loft, *tis eafy to mix them with a 
bafer metal, as is pradfis’d in fome countries of 
Europe-, and by that means raife them to a bulk 
more fenftble and convenient. They ftill ferve the 
fame purpofes of exchange, whatever their num- 
ber may be, or whatever colour they may be iup- 
pos’d to have. 

To thefe difficulties I anfwer, that the effect, 
here fuppos’d .to flow from fcarcity of money, re- 
ally arifes from the manners and cuftoms of the in- 
habitants, and that we miftake, as is ufual, a col- 
lateral eftedf for a caufe, The contradiaion is 
only apparent ; but it requires fome thought and 
refleftion to difeover the principles, by which we 
can reconcile 7'eajhn to experience. 

It feems a maxim almoft felf-evident, that the 
prices of every thing depend on the proportion be- 
twixt commodities and money, and that any con- 
ftderable alteration on either of thefe has the famq 
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efTeft either of heightening or diminifhing the 
prices. Encreafe the commodities, they become 
cheaper: Encreafe the money, they rife in their 
value. As on the other hand, a diminution of 
the former, and that of the latter have contrary 
tendencies. 

’Tis alfo evident, that the prices do not fo much 
depend on the abfolute quantity of commodities 
and of money, which are in a nation ; as on that 
of the commodities, which come or may come to 
market, and of the money, which circulates. If 
the coin be lockt up in chefts, ’tis the fame thing 
with regard to prices, as if it were annihilated : If 
the commodities be hoarded in granaries, a like 
effedf follows. As the money and commodities, 
in thefe cafes, never meet, they cannot afledt each 
other. Were we, at any time, to form con- 
jedtures concerning the prices of provifions, the 
corn, which the farmer muft refen'e for the main- 
tenance of himfelf and family, ought never to en- 
ter into the eftimation. ’Tis only the overplus, 
compar’d to the demand, that determines the value. 

To apply thefe principles, we muft confider, 
that in the firft and more uncultivated ages of a- 
ny ftate, e’re fancy has confounded her wants with 
thofe of nature, men, contented with the produc- 
• tions of their own fields, or with thofe rude prepa- 
ratiens, which they themfclves can work upon 

them. 
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them, have iittle occafton for exchange, or at leaf! 
for money, which, by agreement, is the common 
meafure of exchange. The wool of the farmer’s 
own flock, fpun in his own family, and wrought 
by a neighbouring weaver, who receives his pay- 
ment in com or wool, fullices for furniture and 
cioathing. The carpenter, the fmith, the mafon, 
the taylor are retain’d by wages of a like nature ; 
and the landlord himfelf, dwelling in the neigh- 
bourhood, is contented to receive his rent in the 
commodities rais’d by the farmer. The greateft 
part of thefe he confiimes at home, in rulHc ho- 
fpitality : The reft, perhaps, hedifpofes of for mo- 
ney to the neighbouring town, whence he draws 
tlie materials of his expence and luxury. 

But after men begin to refine on all thefe en- 
joyments, and live not always at home, nor are 
contented with wliat can be rais’d in their neio^h- 

o 

bourbood, there is more exchange and commerce 
of all kinds, and more money enters into that ex- 
change. The tradefmen will not be paid in corn ; 
bccaufe they want fomething more than barely to 
eat. The farmer goes beyond his own parifli for 
the commodities he purchafes, and cannot always 
carry his commodities to the merchant, who fup- 
plies him. The landlord lives in the capital or in 
a foreign country ; and demands his rent in gold 
and filver, which can eafily be tranfported to him. 
Great undertakers and manufadurers and mer- 
chants 
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chants arlfe. in every commodity; and thcfe can 
conveniently deal in nothing but in fpecie. And 
confequently, in this fituation of fociety, the coin 
enters into many more contracts, and by that means 
is much more employ’d than in the forrher. 

The neceflary effeft is, that provided the mo- 
ney does not encreafe in the nation, every thing 
muft become much cheaper in times of induftry 
and refinement, than in rude, uncultivated ages. 
’Tis the proportion betwixt the money, that cir- 
culates, and the commodities in the market, that 
determines the prices. Goods, that are confum’d 
at home, or exchang’d with other goods in the 
neighbourhood, never come to market ; they af- 
feft not, in the leaft, the current fpecie; with re- 
gard to it they are as if totally annihilated ; and 
confequently this method of ufing them finks the 
proportion on the fide of the comhiodities, and cn- 
creafes the prices. Rut after money enters into 
all contradfs and fales, and is every where the 
meafure of exchange, the fame national cafh has a 
much greater task to perform ; all commodities are 
then in the market; the fphere of circulation is 
enlarg’d ; ’tis the fame cafe as if that Individual 
fum were to ferve a larger kingdom ; and therefore, 
the proportion being here diminifh’d on the fide of 
the money, every thing muft become cheaper, and 
the prices gradually fall. 

Br 




By the moll exa£l computations, that have been 
form’d all over Europe^ after making allowance 
for the change Tn the numerary value or thedeno- 
irimatroh, found, that the prices of all things 
have only rifen three, or at moll four times fmce 
the difcovery of tlie Wejl Indies. But will any 
one affert, that there is no more than four times 
the comm Europey that was in the fifteenth cen- 
tury and the centuries preceding it ? The Spani- 
erds and Portuguefe from their mines, the En- 
gViJhy French and Dutchy by their African trade, 
and by their interlopers in the Wejl Indiesy bring 
home about feven millions a year, of which not a- 
bove a tenth part goes to the Eaji Indies. This 
fum alone in five years would probably double the 
afitient Hock of money in Europe. And no other 
fatisfa£lory reafon can be given, why all prices 
have not rifen to a much more exorbitant height, 
except that deriv’d from a change of culloms and 
manners. Befides, that more commodities are 
produc’d by additional induftry, the fame commo- 
‘ dities come more to market, after men depart 
from their antient fimplicity of manners. And tho’ 
this encreafe has not been equal to that of mo- 
ney, it has, however, been confiderable, and has 
preferv’d the proportion betwixt coin and commo- 
dities nearer the antient ftandard. 

Were the queftlon propos’d, whieh of thefe 
methods of living m the people, the fimple or the 
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refin’d. Is the moft advantageous to the ftatc or pub- 
lic, I fliou’d, without much fcruple, prefer the 
latter, in a view to politics at leaft ; and fliould 
produce this as an additional reafon for the encou- 
ragement of trade and manufailures* 

When men live In the antlent Ample manner, 
and fupply all their neceflitics from their domeftic 
induftry or from the neighbourhood, the fovcreigii 
can levy no taxes In money from a confiderable 
part of his fubjefts ; and if he will impofe on 
them any burthens, he muft take his payment in 
commodities, with which alone they abound ; a 
method attended with fuch great and obvious in- 
conveniencies, that they need not here be infifted 
on. All the money he can pretend to raife muft 
be from his principal cities, where alone it circu- 
lates ; and thefe, ’tis evident, cannot afford him. 
fo much as the whole ftate cou’d, did gold and fil- 
ver circulate thro’ the whole. But befides this 
obvious diminution of the revenue, there is alfo 
another caufe of the poverty of the public in fuch 
a fituation. Not only the fovereign receives lefs 
money, but the fame money goes not fo far as in 
times of induftry and general commerce. Every 
thing is dearer, where the gold and filver are fup- 
pos’d equal ; and that becaufe fewer commodities 
come to market, and the whole coin bears a high- 
er proportion to what is to be purchas'd by it; 

H whence 
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whence alone the prices of every thing are fix’d and 
determin’d. 

Hbre then we may learn the fallacy of the re- 
mark, often to be met with in hiftorians, and even 
in common converfation, that any particular Hate 
is weak, tho’ fertile, populous, and well cultivat- 
ed merely hecaufe it wants money. It appears, 
that the want of money can never injure any ftate 
within itfelf : For men and commodities are the 
real llrength of any community. ’Tis the fimple 
manner of living which here hurts the public, by 
confining the gold and filver to fev/ hands, and 
preventing its univerfal difFufion and circulation. 
On the contrary, induftry and refinements of all 
kinds incorporate it with the whole ftate, however 
fmall its quantity may be : They digeft it into e-^ 
very vein, fo to fpeakj and make it enter into e- 
very tranfaftion and contract. No hand is entire- 
ly empty of it j and as the prices of every thing fall 
by that means, the fovereign has a double advan- 
tage : He may draw money by his taxes from every 
part of the ftate, and what he receives goes farther 
in every purchafe and payment. 

We may infer, from a comparifon of prices, 
that money is not more plentiful in China^ than it 
was in Europe three centuries ago : But what im- 
menfe power is that empire pofleft of, if we may 
judge by the civil and military lift, maintain’d by 
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it ? Polybius * tells us, that provifions were fo cheap 
in Italy during his time, that in fome places the 
ftated club in the inns was a femis a head, little 
more than a farthing : Y et the Roman power had 
even then fubdu’d the whole known world. A- 
bout a century before that period, the Carthagini- 
an ambafladors faid, by way of raillery, that no 
people liv’d more fociably amongft themfelves than 
the Romans \ for that in every entertainment, 
which, as foreign minifters, they receiv’d, they 
ftill obferv’d the fame plate at every table. f The 
abfolute quantity of the precious metals is a mat- 
ter of great indifference . There are only two cir- 
cumftances of any importance, viz, their gradual 
encreafe, and their thorough concoilion and cir- 
culation thro’ the ftate j and the influence of both 
thefe circumflances has been here explained. 

In the following difcourfe we (hall fee an in- 
ftance of a like fallacy, as that above mention’d ; 
where a collateral cfFeft is taken for a caufe, and 
where a confequcnce is afcrib’d to the plenty of 
money ; tho’ it be really owing to a change in the 
manners and cuftoms of the people. 
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DISCOURSE IV. 

Of Intereji. 


N othing is efteem’d a more certain fign 
of the flouriftiing condition of any nation 
than the lownefs of intereft : And with reafon ; 
tho’ I believe the caufe is fome what different from 
what is commonly apprehended. The lownefs of 
intereft is generally afcrib’d to the plenty of money. 
But money, however plentiful, has no other ef- 
fed, if fixt^ than to raife the price of labour. Sil- 
ver is more common than gold ; and therefore you 
receive a greater quantity of it for the fame com- 
modities ; But do you pay lefs intereft for it ? In- 
tereft in Batavia and Jamaica is at lO per cent, in 
Portugal at 6 ; tho’ thefe places, as we may learn 
from the prices of every thing, , abound much more 
in gold and filver than either London or AmJier-‘ 
dam. 

Were all the gold in annihilated at 

once, and one and twenty {hillings fubftituted in 
the place of every guinea, wou’d money be more 
plentiful or intereft lower ? No furely : W e fhou’d 
ojily ufe filver inftcad of gold. Were gold ren- 
der’d as common as filver, and filver as common 
as coppers would money be more plentiful or in- 
tereft 
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tcrefl: lower ? We may afTuredly give the fame an- 
fwer. Our fliillitigs would then be yellow, and our 
haJf-pence white ; and we fliou’d have no guineas. 
No other difference wouM ever be obferv’d. No 
alteration on commerce, manufadlures, navigation, 
or intercft; unicfs we imagine, that the colour of 
the metal is of any confequcnce. 

Now what is fo vifible in thefe greater variations 
©f fcarcity or abundance of the precious metals, 
muff hold in all inferior changes. If the multiply- 
ing gold and filver fifteen times makes no diffe- 
rence, mucji kfs can the doubling or tripling them. 
All augmentation has no other effed: than to heigh- 
ten the price of labour and commodities ; and e- 
ven this variation is little more than that of a name. 
Li the progrefs towards thefe changes, the aug- 
mentation may have fome influence, by exciting 
induftry ; but after the prices are fettled, fuitable 
to the new abundance of gold and filver, it has 
DO manner of influence. 

An effefl always holds proportion with its caufe. 
Prices have rifen about four times, fince the dif- 
covery of the Indies ; and . ’tis probable gold and. 
filver have multiply’d- much more : But intereft has 
not fallen much above half. . The rate of intereft,. 
therefore, is not deriv’d from the quantity of the 
precious metals. 
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Money having merely a fiftitious value, arlf- 
uigirom the agreement and convention of men^ 
the greater or lefs plenty of it i6 of no confequence, 
if we confider a nation within itfelf; and when 
once fixt, tho’ in never fo great abundance, it ha^ 
no other effedf, than to oblige every one to tell 
out a greater number of thofe fhining bits of me- 
tal, for deaths, furniture, or equipage, without en- 
creafing any one convenience of life. If a man 
borrows money to build a houfe, he then carries 
home a greater load ; becaufe the ftone, timhcTj 
lead, glafs, ^c. with the labour of the^mafons and 
carpenters, are reprefented by a greater quantity 
of gold and filver. But as thefc metals are con- 
fider’d merely as reprefentations, there can no al- 
teration arife, from their bulk or ^u^ntity, theif^ 
weight or colour, either upon their real value or 
their rrrtereft. The fame intereft, in aH cafes, 
bears the fame proportion to the fum. And if you 
lent me fo much labour and fo many commodities ; 
by receiving five per cent^ you receive always pro- 
portional labour and commodities, however repre- 
fented, whether by yellow or white coin, whe- 
ther by a pound or an ounce. ’Tis in vain, there- 
fore, to look for the caufe of the fall or rife of in- 
tereft in the ^eater or lefs quantity of gold and fil- 
ver, which is fixt in any nation. 
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High intercft arlfes from three drcumftances : 
A great demand for borrowing; little riches to 
fupply that demand; and great profits arifing from 
commerce : And thefe drcumftances are a clear 
proof of the fmall advance of commerce and in- 
duftry^ not of the fcarcity of gold and filver. Low 
intereft, on the other hand, proceeds from the 
three opposite drcumftances : A fmall demand 
for borrowing ; great riches to fupply that demand j 
and fmall profits arifing from commerce : And 
thefe circumftances are all conneded together, 
and proceed from the encreafe of induftry and com- 
merce, not of gold and filver. We fhall endea- 
vour to prove thefe points as fully and diftindly as 
poflible, and fhall begin with the caufes and the 
cffedfs of a great or fmall demand for borrowing. 

When a people have emerg’d ever fo little from 
a ftate of barbarity, and their numbers have en- 
creas’d beyond the original multitude, there muft 
immediately arife an inequality of property ; and 
while feme poflefs large trails of land, others are 
confin’d within narrow limits, and fome are en- 
tirely without any landed property. Thofe, who 
poflefs more land than they can labour, employ 
thofe who pofTefs none, and agree to receive a de- 
terminate part of the produft. Thus the landed 
intereft is immediately eftablifh’d; nor is there 
any fettled government, however rude, wherein 

affairs 
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affairs are not on this footing. Of thefe proprie- 
tors of land, fome muff prefently difcover them- 
felv^cs to be of different tempers from others ; and 
while one wou’d willingly ftore up the produft of 
his land for futurity, aiwther defires to confuine 
at prefent what fhou’d fuffice for many years. But 
as the fpending a fettled revenue is a way of life en- 
tirely without occupation ; men have fo much need 
of fomewhat to fix and engage them, that pleafures, 
fuch as they are, will be the purfult of the greateft 
part of the landholders, and the prodigals amongft 
them will always be more numerous than the mi- 
fers. In a ftate, therefore, where there is nothing 
but a landed intereft, as there is little frugality, the 
borrowers muff be very numerous, and the rate of 
intereft muft hold proportion to it. The difference 
depends not on the quantity of money, but on the 
habits and manners which prevail. By this alone 
the demand for borrowing is encreas’d ordiminifh’d* 
Were money fo plentiful as to make an egg be 
fold for fix-pence; as long as there are only land- 
ed gentry and peafants in the ftate, the borrowers 
muft be numerous, and intereft high. The rent 
for the fame farm wou d be heaviei* and more bul- 
ky : But the fame idlenefs of the landlord, with 
the higher prices of commodities^ wou d diflipate 
it in the fame time, and produce the fame necelli- 
ty and demand for borrowing.* 

I Nor 

* I -M AVE been inform’d by a very eminent lawyer and a maA 

ef beat knowledge and obfervauon, that iC appears fyoAi anu^.nt 
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Nor is the cafe different with regard to thcy^-- 
cond circumftance we propos d to confider, 
the great or little riches to fupply this demand. 
This effeft alfo depends on the habits and ways of 
living of the people, not on the quantity of gold 
and filver. In order to have, in any ftate, a great 
number of lenders, ’tis not fufficient nor requifite, 
that there be great abundance of the precious me- 
tals, ’Tis only requifite, that the property or com- 
mand of that quantity, which is in the ftate, whe- 
ther great or fmall, fliould be collefted in particu- 
lar hands, fo as to form confiderable fums, or com- 
pofea great money’d intereft. This begets a num- 
ber of lenders, and finks the rate of ufury \ and this, 
I fliall venture to affirm, depends not on the quan- 
tity of fpecic, but on particular manners and cuf- 
toms, which make the fpecie gather into feparate 
fums or mafles of confiderable value. 

For fuppofe, that, by miracle, every man In 
Britain ftiou’d have five pounds llipt into his poc- 
ket in one night j this wou’d much more than 

double 

papers and records, tliat, atout fonr centuries ago, money, in Scot- 
landy and probably in other parts of Europe, was only at five per 
cent, and afterwards rofe to ten before the difeovery of the ^ ^ In- 
dies. This faft is curious j but might eafily be leconcird to the 
foregoing reafoning. Men, in that age, livM fo much at home, and 
in fo very fimple and frugal a manner, that they had nooccafion for 
money ^ and tho* the lenders were then few, the borrowers were 
ftill fewer. The high rate of intereft among the early Romans is 
accounted for by hiftorians from the frequent lofics fuftwn d by the 
icjroads of the enemy. 
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double the whole money that is at prefent in the 
kingdom, and yet there would not next day, nor 
for fome time, be any more lenders, nor any vari- 
ation on the intereft. And were there nothing but 
landlords and peafants in the ftate, this money, 
however abundant, cou’d never gather into Turns, 
and wou’d only ferve to encreafe the prices of e- 
very thing, without any farther confecjuence. The 
prodigal landlord diffipates it, as faft as he receives 
it ; and the beggarly peafant has no means nor view 
nor ambition of obtaining above a bare livelihood. 
The overplus of borrowers above that of lenders 
continuing ftill the fame, there will follow no re- 
dudion of intereft. That depends upon another 
principle, and muft proceed from an encreafe of in- 
duftry and frugality, of arts and commerce. 

Every thing, ufeful to the life of man, arlfes 
from the ground ; but few things arife in that con- 
dition, which is requifite to render them ufeful. 
There muft, therefore, befide the peafants and the 
proprietors of land, be another rank of men, who, 
receiving from the former the rude materials, work 
them into their proper form, and retain part for 
their own ufe and fubfiftence. In the infancy of 
fociety, thefe contrafts betwixt the artizans and the 
peafants, and betwixt one fpecies of artizan and 
another, are commonly enter’d into immediately, 
by the perfons themfelves, who, being neighbours, 
are readily acquainted with each other’s neceflities. 
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and can lend their mutual afliftance to fupply them. 
But when mens induftry encreafes, and their views 
enlarge ; ’tis found, that the moft remote parts of 
the ftate can afTift each other as well as the more 
contiguous, and that this intercourfe of good offi- 
ces may be carry’d on to the greateft extent and 
intricacy. Hence the origin of merchants^ the m oft 
lifeful race of men in the whole fociety, who ferve 
as agents betwixt thofe parts of the ftate, that are 
wholly unacquainted, and are Ignorant of each o- 
ther’s neceftities. Here are in a city fifty workmen 
In filkand linen and a thoufand cuftomers ; andthefe 
two ranks of men, fo neceffary to each other, can 
jfever rightly meet, ’till one man erefts a ftiop, to 
which all the workmen, and all the cuftomers repair. 
In this province, grafs rifes in abundance: The 
inhabitants abound in cheefe and butter and cattle ; 
but want bread and corn, which, in a neighbour- 
ing province, are in too great abundance for the 
ufes of the inhabitants. One man difeovers this. 
He brings corn from the one province, and returns 
with cattle ; and fupplying the wants of both, he is, 
fo far, a common benefaaor. As the people en- 
creafe in numbers and induftry, the difficulty of 
their mutual intercourfe encreafes: The bufinefs 
of the agency or merchandize becomes more intri- 
cate; and divides, fub-divides, compounds, and 
mixes to a greater variety. In all thefe tranfa£fi- 
ons, ’tis neceflary and reafonable, that a confider- 
ablc part of the commodities and labour fliou d be- 
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long to the merchant, to whom, in a great mea- 
fare, they are owing. And thefe commodities he 
will fometimes preferve in kind, or more common- 
ly convert into money, which is their common re- 
prefentation. If gold and filver have encreas d in 
the ftate along with induftry, it will require a great 
quantity of thefe metals to reprefent a great quan- 
tity of commodities and labour. If induftry alone 
has encreas’ d, the prices of every thing muft fink, 
and a very fmall quantity of fpecie will ferve as a 
reprefentation. 

There is no craving or demand of the human 
mind more conftant and infatiable than that for ex- 
crcife and employment ; and this defire feems the 
foundation of moft of our paflions and purfuits- 
Deprive a man of all bufinefs and ferions occupa- 
tion, he runs reftlefs from one amufement to ano- 
ther; and the weight and oppreflion, which he 
feels from idlenefs, is fo great, that he forgets the 
ruin, which muft follow from his immoderate ex- 
pcnces. Give him a more harmlefs way of em- 
ploying his mind or body, he is fatisfied, and feels 
no longer that infatiable thirft after plcafure. But 
if the employment you give him be profitable, e- 
fpecially if the profit be attach’d to every particular 
exertion of induftry, he has gain fo often in his eye, 
that he acquires, by degrees, a palfion for it, and 
knows no fuch pleafure as that of feeing the daily 

encreafe of his fortune. And this is the reafon why 

trade 


trade encreafes frugality, and why, ■ among mer- 
chants, there is the fame overplus of mifers above 
prodigals, as, among the polTelTors of land, there 
is the contrary. 

Commerce encreafes induftry, by conveying it 
readily from one member of the ftate to another, 
and allowing none of it to perifh or become ufelefs. 
It encreafes frugality, by giving occupation to men, 
and employing them in the arts of gain, which foon 
engage their affedfion, and remove them from all 
relifti of pleafure and expence. ’Tis an infallible 
confequence of all induftrious profeflions to beget 
frugality, and make the love of gain prevail over 
the love of pleafure. Among lawyers and phyfi- 
cians, who have any pradfice, there are many more, 
wdio live within their income, than who exceed 
it, or even live up to it. But lawyers and .phyfici- 
ans beget no induftry ; and ’tis even at the expence 
of others they acquire their riches ; fo that they are 
fure to diminifli the pofleflions of fome of their fel- 
low citizens as faft as they encreafe their own. 
Merchants, on the contrary, beget induftry,^ by 
ferving as canals to convey it thro’ every corner 
of the ftate ; and, at the fame time, by their 
frugality, they acquire great power over that in- 
duftry, and colledt a large property in the labour 
and commodities, which they are the chief inftru- 
ments in producing. There is no other profeflion, 
therefore, except merchandize, which can make 

the 
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the money’d intereft confiderablej or in other words, 
can encreafe induftry, and by alfo encreafing fru- 
gality, give a great command of that induftry to 
particular members of the fociety. Without com- 
merce, the ftate muft confift chiefly of landed gen- 
try, whofe prodigality and expence make a con- 
tinual demand for borrowings and of peafants, who 
have no fums to fupply that demand. The mo- 
ney never gathers into large frocks or fums, that 
can be lent at interefr. It is difperfr into number- 
lefs hands, who either fquander it in idle fhow 
and magnificence, or employ it in the purchafe of 
the common neceflaries of life. Commerce alone 
aflembles it into confiderable fums s and this effe(3: 
it has merely from the indufrry, which it begets, 
and the frugality, which it infpires, independent 
of the quantity of precious metal, which may cir- 
culate in the frate. 

Thus an encreafe of commerce, by a necefrary 
and infallible confequence, raifes a great number 
of lenders, and by that means produces a lownefs 
of interefr. We mufr now confider how far this 
encreafe of commerce diminifhes the profits arif- 
hig from that profeflion, and gives rife to the third 
circumfrance requiiite to produce a lownefs of in- 
terefr. 

It may be proper to obferve on this head, that 
ipw interefr and low profits of merchandize are 

two 
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two events, that mutually forward each other, and 
are both originally deriv’d from that extenfive com- 
merce, which produces opulent merchants, and 
renders the money’d intereft confiderable. Where 
merchants poffcfs great ftocks, whether reprefent- 
cd by few or many pieces of metal, it muft fre- 
quently happen, that, when they either become 
tir’d of bufinefs, or have heirs unwilling or unfit 
to engage in commerce, a great deal of thefe riclies 
naturally feeks an annual and fecure revenue. The 
plenty diminHhes their price, and makes the lend- 
ers accept of a low intereft. This confideration 
obliges many to keep their ftocks in trade, and ra- 
ther be content with low profit than difpofe of their 
money at an under-value. On the other hand, 
when commerce has become very extenfive, and 
employs very large ftocks, there muft arife rival- 
Ihips among the merchants, which diminifh the 
profits of trade ; at the fame time, that they en- 
creafe the trade itfelf. The low profits of mer- 
chandize induce the merchants to accept more 
willingly of a low intereft, when they leave off 
bufinefs, and begin to Indulge themfelves in eafe 
and indolence. It is needlefs, therefore, to enquire, 
which of thefe circumftances, vl%, low interejl or 
low profits^ is the caufe, and which the effeft. They 
both arife from an extenfive commerce, and mu- . 
tually forward each other. No man will accept of 
low profits, where he can have high intereft; and 
no man will accept of low intereft, where he can | 

have 
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have high profits. An extenfive commerce^ by pro- 
ducing large ftocks, diminifhes both intereft and 
profit, and is always aflifted, in its diminution of 
the one, by the proportional finking of the other. 

I may add, that as low profits arife from the en- 
creafe of commerce and induftry ; they ferve in their 
turn to the farther encreafe of commerce, by ren- 
dering the commodities cheaper, encreafing the 
confumption, and heightening the induftry. And 
thus, if we confider the whole connexion of caufes 
and effe£^s, intereft is the true barometer of the 
ftate, and its lownefs is a fign almoft infallible of the 
flouriftiing of a people. It proves the encreafe of 
induftry, and its prompt circulation thro’ the whole 
ftate, little inferior to a demonftration. And tho’, 
perhaps, it may not be impoflible but a fudden and 
a great check to commerce may have a momenta- 
ry efiedf of the fame kind, by throwing fo many 
ftocks out of trade ; it muft be attended with fuch 
mifery and want of employment in the poor, that, 
befides its fhort duration, it will not be poflible to 
miftake the one cafe for the other. 

Those, who have afierted, that the plenty of 
money was the caufe of low intereft, feem to have 
taken a collateral effe6t for a caufe ; fince the fame 
induftry, which finks the intereft, does common- 
ly acquire great abundance of the precious metals. 
A variety of fine manufactures, along with vigilant, 
CBterprifing merchants, will foon draw money to 
K a 
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a ftate, if it be any where to be found in the world. 
The fame caufe, by multiplying the conveniences 
of life, and encreafing induftry, colledls great riches 
into the hands of perfons, who are not proprietors 
of land, and produces by that means a lownefs of 
intereft. But tho’ thefe effects, plenty of money 
and low intereft, do both naturally arife from com- 
merce and induftry, they are altogether indepen-r 
dent of each other. For, fuppofe a nation remov’d 
into the Pacific ocean, without any foreign com- 
merce of any knowledge, of navigation; Suppofe, 
that this nation poft'effes always the fame ftock of 
coin, but is continually encreafmg in its numbers 
and induftry : ’Tis evident, that the price of eve-, 
ry commodity muft gradually diminifti in that king- 
dom ; fince ’tis the proportion betwixt money and 
any fpecies of goods, which fixes their mutual va- 
lue ; and upon the prefent fuppofition, the conve- 
niences of life become every day more abundant, 
without any alteration on the current fpecie. A 
lefs quantity of money, therefore, amongft this 
people, will make a rich man, during the times of 
induftry, than wou’d ferve to that purpofe, in ig- 
norant and flothful ages. Lefs money will build a 
houfe, portion a daughter, buy an eftate, fupport 
a manufadtory, or maintain a family and equipage. 
Thefe are the ufes, for which men borrow money} 
and therefore, the greater or lefs quantity of it in 
a ftate has no influence on the intereft. But tis 
evident, that the greater or lefs ftock of labour 
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and commodities muft have a great influence ; fincc 
we really and in efFe(Sl borrow thefe, when we take 
money upon intereft. .’Xis true, when commerce 
is extended all over the globe, the moft induftripus 
nations always abound moft with the precious me-> 
tals ; So that low intereft and plenty of money are 
in facSl: almoft infeparable. But ftill ’tis of corife- 
<juence' to know the principle, whence any pheno- 
menon arifes, and to diftinguifti betwixt a caufe 
and a concomitant effedf. Befides, that the fpecu- 
lation is curious, it may frequently be of ufe in the 
condua of public affairs. At leaft,it muft be own’d, 
that nothing can be of more ufe than to improve, 
by praaice, the method of reafoning on thefe fub- 
jedis, which, of all others, are the moft important 5 
tho’ they are commonly treated in the loofeft and 
moft carelefs manner. 

Another reafon of this popular miftake with'” 
regard to the caule of low intereft ieems to be the* 
inftance of fome nations ; where, after a hidden ac- 
quifition of riches or of the precious . metals, by 
means of foreign conqueft, the intereft has fal- 
len, not only amongft them, but in all the neigh- 
bouring ftates, as foon as that money was difperft, 
and had infinuated itfelf into every corner. Thus, 
intereft ih fed near a half immediately after 
the difcovery of the JVeJl Indies, as we are inform’d 
by Garcilajfo de la Fega: And it has been ever 
fince gradually finking in every kingdom of Europe. 

Intereft 
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Intereft in Rome^ after the conqueft of Egypt^ fell 
from 6 to ^percent, as we learn from 

The caufes of the finking of intereft upon fuch 
an event feem different in the conquering country 
and in the neighbouring ftates ; but in neither of 
them can we juftly aferibe that efFe£l merely to the 
encreafe of crold and filver. 

In the conquering countr)', ’tis natural to ima- 
gine, that this new acquifition of money will fall 
into a few hands, and be gather’d into large fums, 
which feek a fecure revenue, either by the pur- 
chafe of land or by intereft ; and confequently the 
fame effedl follows, for a little time, as if there 
had been a great occafion of induftry and com- 
merce. The encreafe of lenders aboATe the bor*^’ 
rowers finks the intereft \ and fo much the falt- 
er, ifthofe, who have acquir’d thofe large fums, 
find no induftry or commerce in the ftate, and no 
method of employing their money but by lending 
it at intereft. But after this new mafs of gold ^nd 
filver has been digefted and has circulated, thro’ 
the whole ftate, affairs will foon return to their 
former fituation; While the landlords and new 
money-holders, living idly, fquander above their in^ 
come ; and the former daily contraft debt, and the 
latter encroach on their ftock ’till its final extinct 
tion. The whole money may ftill be in the ftate, 

, and 
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and make itfelf felt by the encreafc of prices : But 
not being now colle£Ied into any large mafles or 
flocks, the difproportion betwixt the borrowers 
and lenders is the fame as formerly, and corife- 
quently the high intereft returns. 

Accordingly we find, in Royne^ that fo ear- 
ly as Tibertus^s time, intereft had again mounted 
to 6 per cent, tho’ no accident had happen’d to 
drain the empire of money. In TrajarCs time, 
money, lent on mortgages in Italy ^ bore 6 per cent,\ 
on common fecurities in Blthynia^ 12,% And if 
intereft in Spain has not rifen to its old pitch \ this 
can be afcrib’d to nothing but the continuance of 
the fame c^ufe, that funk it, viz, the large fortunes 
continually made in the Indies^ which come over 
to Spain^ from time to time, and fupply the de- 
mand of the borrowers. By this accidental and 
extraneous caufe, more money is to be lent in 
Spain \ that is, more money is colleftcd into large 
fums, than would otherways be found in a ftate, 
M^here there are fo little commerce and induftry. 

As to the redu£lion of intereft, which has fol- 
low’d in England^ France,, and other kingdoms 
of Europe,, that have no mines, it has been gra- 
dual, and has not proceeded from the encrealc of 
money, confider’d merely in itfelf, but from the 

en-. 
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encreafe of induftry, which is the natural effe<9: of 
the former encreafe, in that interval, before it raif- 
es the price of labour and provifions. For to re- 
turn to the foregoing fuppofition; if the induftry 
of Englaiid had rifen as much from other caufes * 
(and that rife might eafily have happen’d, tho’ the 
flock of money had remain’d the fame) muft not all 
the fame confequences have follow’d, which we 
obferve at prefent ? The fame people wou’d, in that 
cafe, be found in the kingdom, the fame commo- 
dities, the fame induftry, manufaftures and com- 
merce, and confequently the fame merchants, with 
the fame ftocks, that is, with the fame command 
over labour and commodities, only reprefented by a 
fmaller number of white or yellow pieces : Which 
being a circumftance of no moment, would only 
afFe£l the waggoner, porter, and trunk-maker , Lu- 
xury, therefore, manufaftures, arts, induftry, fru- 
gality, flourifhing equally as at prefent, ’tis evident 
that intereft muft alfo have been as low ; fince that 
is the neceflary refult of all thefe circumftances j 
fo far as they determine the profits of commerce, 
and the proportion betwixt the borrowers and lend- 
ers in any fbte*. 


DI3- 
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Of the Balance of Tirade. 

IS very ufual, amongft nations ignorant of 
JL the nature of commerce, to prohibit the 
exportation of commodities, and to preferve a^- 
mongft themfelves, whatever they think valuable 
and ufeful. They confider not, that, in this pro- 
hibition, they aft diredly contrary to their inten- 
tions, and that the more is exported of any com- 
modity, the more will be rais’d at home, of which 
they themfelves will always have the firft offer, 

^Tis well known to the learned, that the antient 
laws of Athens render’d the exportation of figs cri- 
minal y that being fuppos’d a fpecies of fruit fo ex- 
cellent in Attica^ that the Athenians efteem’d it 
too delicious for the palate of any foreigner. And 
in this ridiculous prohibition they were fo much 
in earneft, that informers were thence called fy- 
cophants among them, from two Greek words, 
which fignify jigs and difcoverer,^ I have been told, 
that many old adls of parliament (how the fame 
ignorance in the nature of commerce. And to 
this day, in a neighbouring kingdom, the exporta- 
tion of corn is almoft always prohibited \ in order, 

as 
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as they fay, to prevent famines ; tho’ ’tis evident^ 
that nothing contributes more to the frequent fa- 
mines, which fo much diftrefs that fertile country. 

The fame jealous fear with regard to money 
has alfo prevail’d amongft feveral nations ; and it 
requir’d both reafon and experience to convince 
any people, that thefe prohibitions ferve to no 
other purpofe than to raife the exchange againft 
them, and produce a ftill greater exportation. 

These errors, one may fay, are grofs and palp- 
able: But there ftill prevails, even amongft nati- 
ons well acquainted with commerce, a ftrong jea- 
loufy with regard to the balance of ti'ade, and a 
fear, that all their gold and filver may be leaving 
them. This feems to me, almoft in every cafe, 
a very groundlefs apprehenfion ; and I ftiou'd as 
foon dread, that all our fprings and rivers wou’d be 
exhaufted, as that money fliou’d abandon a king- 
dom, where there are people and induftry. Let 
us carefully preferve thefe latter advantages ; and 
we need never be apprehenfive of lofing the former. 

’Tis eafy to obferve, that all calculations con- 
cerning the balance of trade are founded on very 
uncertain fafts and fuppofitions. The cuftom- 
houfe books are own’d to be an infufficient ground 
of reafoning ; nor is the rate of exchange much 
better, unlefs we confider it with all nations, and 

know 
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know alfo the proportions of the feveral fums re- 
mitted ; which one may fafely pronounce impof- 
ible. Every man, who has ever reafon’d on this 
fubjea, has always prov’d his theory, whatever it 
was, by faas and calculations, and by an enume- 
ration of all the commodities fent to all foreign 
kingdoms. ® 

The writings of Mr. Gu ftruck the nation with 
an univerfal pannic, when they faw it plainly de- 
monftrated, by a detail of particulars, that the ba- 
lance was againft them for fo confiderable a fum 
as mull leave them without a fmgle Ihilling in five 
or fix years. But, luckily, twenty years have fince 
elaps’d, along with an expenfive foreign war ; and 
yet ’tis commonly fuppos’d, that money is Hill more 
plentiful amongft us than in any former period. 

Nothing can be more entertaining on this 
head than Dr. Swift an author, who has more 
humour than knowledge, more tafle than judg- 
ment, and more fpleen, prejudice, and paffion th^ 
any of thefe qualities. He fays, in his Jhort view of 
the fate of Ireland, that the whole cafh of that 
kingdom amounted but to 500,000/. that out of 
this they remitted every year a neat million to Eng- 
land, and had fcarcc any other fource to compen- 
fate themfelves from, and little other foreign trade 
but the importation of French wines, fo^ which 
they pa/d ready money. The confequence of 
L this 
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this fituation, which muft be own’d difadvantage- 
ous, was, that in a courfe of three years, the cur- 
rent money of Irdand., from 500,000 /. was re- 
duc’d to lefs than two. And at prefent, I fuppofe, 
in a courfe of near 30 years, it is abfolutely nothing. 
Yet I know not how, that opinion of the advance 
of riches in Ireland-^ which gave the do£lor fo much 
indignation, feems ftill to continue, and gain ground 
amongfl: every body. 

In fliort, this apprehenfion of the wfong balance 
of trade, appears of fuch a nature, that it difcovers 
itfelf, wherever one is out of humour with the 
miniftry, or is in low fpirits \ and as it can never 
be refuted by a particular detail of all the exports, 
which counterbalance the imports, it may here be 
proper to form a general argument, which may 
prove the impoflibility of that event, as long as we 
preferve our people and our induftry. 

Suppose four parts of all the money in Britain 
to be annihilated in one night, and the nation re- 
duc’d to the fame condition, in this particular, as 
in the reigns of the Harrys and Edwards ; what 
would be the confequence ? Muft not the price of 
all labour and commodities fink in proportion, and 
every thing be fold as cheap as they were m thofc 
ages ? What nation could then difpute with us in 
any foreign market, or pretend to navigate or to 

fell manufadures at the fame price, which to us 

wou d 
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wcjii’d afFord fufficient profit ? In how little time, 
therefore, muft this bring back the money, which 
we had loft, and raife us to the level of all the 
neighbouring nations? Where, after we have ar- 
riv’d, we immediately lofe the advantage of the 
cheapnefs of labour and commodities; and the 
farther flowing in of money is ftopt by our fulnefs 
and repletion, 

Again ; fuppofe, that all the money in Britain 
were multiply’d four-fold in a night, muft not the 
contrary eff*e(ft follow ? Muft not all labour and 
commodities rife to fuch an exorbitant height, that 
no neighbouring nations could afford to buy from 
us ; while their commodities, on the other hand, 
became fo cheap in comparifon, that, in fpite of all 
the laws, which cou’d be form’d, they wou’d be 
run in upon us, and our money wou’d flow out; 
’till we fall to a level with foreigners, and lofe that 
great fuperiority of riches, which had laid us under 
fuch difad vantages ? 

Now ’tis evident, that the fame caufes, which 
wou’d correift thefe exorbitant inequalities, were 
they to happen miraculoufly, muft prevent their 
happening in the common courfe of nature, and 
muft for ever, in all neighbouring nations, preferve 
money neariy proportion’d to the art and induftry 
of each nation. All water, wherever it commu- 
nicates, remains always at a level; Ask naturalifts 

the 
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the reafoii ; they tell you, that were it to be rais’d 
in any one place, the fuperior gravity of that part, 
not being balanc’d, muft deprefs it, ’till it meets a 
counterpoize ; and that the fame caufe, which re- 
dreffes the inequality, when it happens, muft for 
ever prevent it, without fome violent, external o- 
peration.* 


Can one imagine, that it had ever been pof- 
fible, by any laws, or even by any art, or induftry, 
to have preferv’d all the money m Spain, which the 
galleons have brought from the Indies ? Or that all 
commodities cou’d be fold in France for a tenth 
of the price they wou’d yield on the other fide of 
the Pyrenees, without finding their way thither, 
and draining from that immenfe treafure ? What 
other reafon, indeed, is there, why all nations, at 
prefent, gain in their trade with Spain and Portu- 
gal-, but becaufe it is impoflible to heap up mo- 
ney, more than any fluid, beyond its proper level? 
The fovereigns of thefe countries have fliown, that 
they wanted not inclination to keep their gold and 
fllver to themfelves, had it been m any degree prac- 
ticable. 

But 

• 58 another caufe, tho' more W.ted in its operation. 

«hich chec" the wrong balance of trade, to ever, particular naU- 
nn. to which the kingdom trades, ^hen ^ import rnore ^ 
than we export, the exchange turns againft us, and 

to export I as much as the charge of carriag 
a new encouragement to export } a Fnr the 

and infurance of the money due would amount to. for the ex 

change can never rife higher than that fom. 
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But as my body of water may be rais’d above 
the level of the furrounding element, if the form- 
er has no communication with the latter ; fo in 
money, if the communication be cut off, by any 
material or phyfical impediment (for all laws alone 
are meffeftual) there ma)', in fuch a cafe, be a ve- 
ry great inequality of money. Thus the immenfe 
diftance oiCh'ma, along with the monopolies of our 
India companies, obftrudling the communication, 
preferve in Europe the gold and filver, efpecially 
the latter, in much greater plenty than they are 
found in that kingdom. But notwithftanding this 
great obftrudion, the force of the caufes above 
mention’d is Bill evident. The (kill and ingenu- 
ity Europe in general much furpalTes that of CW- 

with regard to manual arts and manufaaures ; 
yet are we never able to trade thither without great 
difadvahtage ; And were it not for the continual re- 
cruits we receive from America^ money wou’d ve- 
ry foon fink in Europe^ and rife in China, ’till {t 
came nearly to a level in both places. Nor can any 
reafonable man doubt, but that induftrlous na- 
tion, were they as near us as Poland or Barba- 
ry, would drain us of the overplus of our fpecie, 
and draw to themfelves a larger {hare of the IVeJl 
Indian treafures. We need have no recourfe to a 
phyfical attraftion, to explain the neceflity of this 
operation. There is a moral attraftion, arifing 
from the interefts and paflions of men, which Is 
.full as potent and infallible. 

How 
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How is the balance kept in the provinces of c- 
very kingdom among themfelves, but by the force 
of this principle, which makes it impoffible for mo- 
ney to lofe its level, and either to rife or fink, be- 
yond the proportion of the labour and commodi- 
ties, that is in each province? Did not long expe- 
rience make people eafy on this head, what a fund 
of gloomy refleaions might calculations afford a 
melancholy Yorkjhire mani while he computed 
and magnify’d the fums drawn to London by taxes, 
abfentees, commodities j and found on comparifon 
the oppofite articles fo much inferior? And no 
doubt, had the Heptarchy fubfifted \n England, the 
legiflature of each Hate had been continually ^a- 
larm’d by the fear of a wrong balance ; and as ’tis 
probable, that the mutual hatred of thefe ftates 
wou’d have been extremely violent, on account of 
their clofe neighbourhood, they wou’d have loaded 
and oppreft all commerce, by a jealous and fuperflu- 
ous caution. Since the union has remov’d the bar- 
riers betwixt Scotland and England-, which of thefe 
nations gains from the other by this free commerce ? 
Or if the former kingdom has receiv’d any cncreafe 
of riches, can it be reafonably accounted for by a- 
ny thing, but the encreafe of its art and induftry . 
’Twas a common apprehenfion m England, before 
tiic union, as we learn from UAbbe du Bos,*t\a.t 
Scotland wou’d foon drain them of their trea ure, 

wet? 
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were an open trade allow’d ; and on t’other fide the 
Tweed a contrary apprehenfion prevail’d : With 
what juftice in both, time Has fliown. 

What happens in fmall portions of mankind 
mull take place in greater. The provinces^of the 
Roman empire, no doubt, kept their balance with 
each other, and with Italy ^ independent of the le- 
giflature ; as much as the feveral counties of Brl^ 
tain^ or the feveral parilhes of each county. And 
any man, who travels over Europe^ at this day, 
may fee, by the prices of commodities, that mo- 
ney, in fpite of the abfurd jealoufy of princes and 
Hates, has brought itfelf nearly to a level* and that 
the difference betwixt one kingdom and another is 
not greater in this fefpedl, than it is often betwixt 
different provinces of the fame kingdom. Men 
naturally flock to capital cities, fea-ports, and na- 
vigable rivers. There we find more men, more 
indullfy, more labour, and confequently more mo- 
ney ; but Hill the latter difference holds proportion 
with the former, and the level is preferv’d.* 

Our 

* It mufttarefully be remark’d, that, throughout this dilcourfe, 
wherever I fpeakofthe level of money, I mean always its pro- 
portional level to the commodities, labour, induftry, and skill, 
which is in the feveral ftates. And I aflert, that, where thefe 
advantages are double, triple, quadruple, to what they are in the 
neighbouring ftates, the money infallibly will alfo be double, triple, 
quadruple. The only drcumftance, that can obftruft the exaff- 
nefs of thefe proportions, U the expencc of tranfporting the com- 
modities 
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Our jealoufy and our hatred of are with- 

out bounds ; and the former fcntiment, at leaft,mutt 
be acknowledg’d very reafonable and well ground- 
ed Thefe paiTions have occafion’d innumerable 
barriers and obftruaions upon commerce, where 
we are accus’d of being commonly the 
But what have we gain’d by the bargain ? Wc lol^ 
the French market for our woolen manufa£lures, 

andtransferr’d the commerce of wine to and 

Portugal, where we buy much worfe liquor at a 
higher price. There are few EngliJhmen,thztwou. d 
noT think their country abfolutely ruin d, were 
French wines fold in England fo cheap and in {ack 
abundance as tofupplant, in fome meafure, all ale 
andhome-brewn liquors; But woud we lay a- 
fide pre>idice, it wou’d not be difEcult to prove, 
that nothing cou’d be more innocent, perhaps ad- 
vanta<^eous. Each new acre of vineyard planted 
in France, in order to fupply with wine, 

wou’d make it requifite for the French to take the 
produa of an Englijh acre, fown in wheat or bar- 
ley, in order to fubfift themfelves; and tis evi- 
dent, we have thereby got command of the better 

commodity. There 

ed and imperfed. 
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There are manyediasof the king, pro- 
hibiting the planting of new vineyards, and order- 
ing all thofe lately planted to be gnibb’d up ; So 
fenfible are they, in that country, of the fuperior 
value of corn, above every other produft. 

M ARESCHAL Vuubati coHiplalns often, and 
with reafon, of the abfurd duties, which load the 
entry of wines of Languedoc., Guienne and thole 
other fouthern provinces, that are imported into 
Britany and Normandy. He entertain’d no doubt, 
but thefe latter provinces cou’d preferve their ba- 
lance, notwithftanding the open commerce, which 
he recommends. And ’tis evident, that a few 
leagues more navigation to England won' A make 
no difference : Or if it did, that it muft operate 
alike on the commodities of both kingdoms. 

There is indeed otie expedient, by which it is 
poffible to fink, and another by which we may 
raife, money beyond its natural level in any king- 
dom ; but thefe cafes, when examin’d, will be found 
to refolve into our general theory, and to bring ad- 
ditional authority to it. 

I SCARCE know any method of finking money 
below its level j but thofe inftitutions of banks, 
funds, and paper credit, with which we are in 
this kingdom fo much infatuated. Thefe render 
M paper 
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paper e<^uivalent to money, circulate it thro the 
whole ftatc, make it fupply the place of gold and 
filver, raife proportionably the price of labour and 
commodities, and by that means either bamfh a 
great part of thofe precious metals, or prevent their 
farther encreafe. ^ hat can be more fhort-fight 
ed than our reafonings on this head ? We fancy, 
becaufe an individual wou’dbe much richer, were 
his ftock of money doubled, that the fame good ef- 
fea wou’d follow were the money of every one 
encreas’d ; not confidering, that this wou’d raife as 
much the price of every commodity, and reduce 
every man, in time, to the fame condirion as be- 
fore. ’Tis only in our public negotiations and 
tranfaaions with foreigners, that a greater ftock 
of money is advantageous ; and as our paper is 
there abfolutely infignificant, we feel, by its means, 
all the ill efFeas, arifmg from a great abundance 
of money, without reaping any of the advantages; 

Su ppose there are 12 millions of paper, that 
circulate in the kingdom as money (for we are not 
to imagine, that all our enormous funds are em- 
ploy’d in that fhape) and fuppofe, that the real 
cafh of the kingdom is 18 millions; Here is a ftate, 
which is found by experience able to hold a ftock 
of 30 millions. I fay, if it be able to hold it, it 
muft of neceflity have acquir’d it in gold and filver, 
had we not obftruaed the entrance of thefe metals 

by this new invention of paper. Whence would tt 

have 
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have acquired that fum ? From all the kingdoms of 
the world. But why ? Becaufe, if you remove 
thefe 12 millions, money in this ftate is below its 
level, compar’d with our neighbours ; and we 
muft immediately draw from all of them, till we 
be full and faturate, fo to fpeak, and can hold no 
more. By our wife politics, we are as careful to 
fluff the nation with this fine commodity of bank- 
bills and chequer-notes, as if we were afraid of be- 
ing overburthen’d with the precious metals. 

’Tis not to be doubted, but the great plenty of 
bullion in France^ is, in a great meafure, owing 
to the want of paper credit. The French have no 
banks : Merchants bills do not there circulate as 
with us : Ufury or lending on intereft is not di- 
rectly permitted ; fo that many have large fums in 
their coffers : Great quantities of plate are us’d in 
private houfes ; and all the churches are full of it. 
By this means, provifions and labour flill remain 
much cheaper amongft them than in nations that 
are not half fo rich in gold and filver. The ad- 
vantage of this fituatlon in point of trade, as well 
as in great public emergencies, is too evident to be 
difputed. 

The fame fafhion, a few years ago, prevail’d in 
Genoa^ which flill has place in England and Hol^ 
dand^ of ufing fervices of China ware inflead of 
plate 3 but the fenate, wifely forefeeing the confe- 

quences. 
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quences, prohibited the ufc of that brittle commo- 
dity beyond a certain extent j while the ufe of fil- 
ver plate was left unlimited. And I fuppofe, in 
their late diftrelTes, they felt the good efFe<3 of this 
ordonnance.* 

Before the introdudlion of paper money into 
our colonies, they had gold and filvcr fufficient for 
their circulation. Since the introdudlion of that 
commodity, the leaft of the inconveniencies that 
has follow’d, is the total banifliment of the preci- 
ous metals. And after the abolition of paper, can 
it be doubted but money will return, while thefe 
colonies poflels manufadlures and commodities, the 
only things valuable in commerce, and for whofe 
fake alone all men defire money. 

What pity Lycurgus did not think of paper cre- 
dit, when he wanted tobanifti gold and filver from 
Sparta ! It wou’d have ferv’d his purpofe better 
than the lumps of iron he made ufe of as money ; 
and wou’d alfo have prevented more efFedlually all 
commerce with ftrangers, as being of fo much lefs 
real and intrinfic value. 

But as our darling projedts of paper credit are 
pernicious, being almoft the only expedient, by 
which we can link money below its levels fo in my 
opinion the only expedient, by which we can raife 
money above its level, is a pradlice we wou’d all 

ex- 

♦ Ou& tax on plate is, pe;haps, in this view, impolitic. 
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exclaim againft as deftruftive, viz, the gathering 
large Turns into a public treafurc, locking them 
up, and abfolutely preventing their circulation- 
The fluid, not communicating with the neigh- 
bouring element, may, by fuch an artifice, be rais'd 
to what height we pleafe. To prove this, we need 
only return to our firft fuppofition, of the anni- 
hilating the half or any part of our cafli j where wc 
found, that the immediate confequence of fuch 
an event wou’d be, the attraflion of an equal fum 
from all the neighbouring kingdoms. Nor does 
there Teem to be any neceflary bounds fet, by the 
nature of things, to this pradfice of hoarding. A 
fmall city, like Geneva^ continuing this policy for 
ages, might engrofs nine tenths ot the money of 
Europe, There feems, indeed, in the nature of man, 
an invincible obfecle to that immenic growth of 
riches. A weak ftate, with an enormous treafure, 
wou’d foon become a prey to fome of its poorer 
but more powerful neighbours. A great ftate 
wou’d diflipate its wealth on dangerous and ill- 
concerted projects; and probably deftroy, along 
with it, what is much more valuable, the induftry, 
morals, and numbers of its people. The fluid, in 
this cafe, rais’d to too great a heiglit, burfts ajid 
deftroys the veflel, that contains it j and mixing it- 
felf with the furrounding element, foon falls to its 
proper level. 
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So little arc wc commonly acquainted with this 
principle, that, tho’ all hiftorians agree in relating 
uniformly fo recent an event, as the immenfe 
treafurc amafs’d by Harry the VII. (which they 
make amount to 1,700,000 pounds) we rather re- 

jc& their concurring tellimony, than admit of a fadl, 
which agrees fo ill with our inveterate prejudices. 
^Xis indeed probable, that that fum might be three 
fourths of all the money in Englayid, But where is 
the difficulty that fuch a fum might be amafs d in 
twenty years, by a cunning, rapacious, frugal, and 
' almoft arbitrary rtionarch ? Nor is it probable, that 
the diminution of circulating money was ever fen-, 
fibly felt by the people, or ever did them any pre- 
judice. The finking of the prices of all commo- 
dities wouM Immediately replace it, by giving Eng- 
land the advantage in its commerce with all the 
neighbouring kingdoms, 

Have we not an inftance in the fmall republic 
of Athens with its allies, who in about fifty years, 
betwixt the Median and P eloponejian wars, amafs’d 
a fum greater than that of Harry the VII ? For all 
the Greek hiftorians f ^ind orators % agree, that the 
Athenians collected in the citadel more than 1 0,000 

talents, 

* Tliere were about eight ounces of filver in a pound Sterling in- 
Harry the VI I, ’s time. 

* 1 ' T~hucydl/Jis lib. 2. and Died. Sic. lib, 12., 

t j^febinis & Danof herds e^ijt*. 
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talents, which they afterguards dilTipated to their 
own ruin, in rafli and imprudent enterprifes. But 
when this money was fet a running, and began to 
communicate with the furrounding fluid ; what 
was the confequence ? Did it remain in the flate ? 
No. For we find by the memorable cenfus^ men- 
tion’d by Demojihems * znA Polybius^ f that in about 
fifty years afterwards, the whole value of the repu- 
blic, comprehending lands, houfes, commodities, 
flaves, and money, was lefs than 6000 talents. 

What an ambitious high fpirlted people was 
this, to colleft and keep in their treafury, with a 
view to conquefts, a fum, which it was every day 
in the power of the citizens, by a fingle vote, to 
dillribute among themfelves, and which wou’d go 
near to triple the riches of every individual ! For 
we muft obferve, that the numbers and private rich- 
es of the Athenians are faid by antient writers to 
have been no greater at the beginning of xh^Petopon- 
nefian war, than at the beginning of Macedonian. 

Money was little more plentiful in dur- 

ing the age of Philip and Perfeus than in England 
during that of Harry the VII : Yet thefe two mo- 
narchs in 30 years, J colledied, from the fmall 
kingdom of Macedon^ a much larger treafure than 
that of the Englijh monarch. Paidus JEmilius 


brought 


♦ •f Lib. 2, cap. 62. 

J T/Vi Livii lib, 45 cap, 40. 
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brought to Rome about 15700,000 pounds Ster-- 
ling* Pliny fays 2,400,0004 And that was but 
a part of the Macedonian treafure. The reft was 
dillipated by the refiftance and flight of Perfeus.X 

We may learn from Stanyan^ that the canton 
of Berne had 300,000 pounds lent at intereft, and 
had above fix times as much in their treafur}^ 
Here then is a fum hoarded of i,8oo,oco pounds 
Sterlings which is at leaft quadruple of what fliou’d 
naturally circulate in fuch a petty ftate ; and yet 
no one, who travels into the Pais de Faux or any 
part of that canton, obferves any want of money 
more than cou’d be fuppos’d in a country of that 
extent, foil, and fituation. On the contrary, there 
are fcarce any inland provinces in the continent of 
France or Germany^ where the inhabitants are at 
this time fo opulent ; tho’ that canton has vaftly en- 
Creas’d its treafure fince 1714, the time when Sta- 
nyan wrote his judicious account of Switzerland.* 

The account given hyJppian\ of the treafure of 
the Ptolemies^ is fo prodigious, that one cannot ad- 
mit 

* Vel, Paterc. lib. i. cap. g. •f Lib. 33. cap. 3. 

J Titi Livii, ibid. 

* The poverty, which Stanyan fpeaks of, is only to be feen in 
the moa mountainous cantons, where there is no commodity to 
bring money : And even there the people are not poorer than in 
the diocefe of Saltxburg^ on the one hand, or Savay on the other 3 
if they be fo poor* 

4 Proem, 
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mit of it; and fo much the more, that the hi- 
ftorian fays the other fucceflbrs of Alexander were 
alfo frugal, and had many of them treafures not 
much inferior. F or this faving humour of the neigh- 
bouring princes muft neceflarily have check’d the 
frugality of the Egyptian monarchs, according to 
the foregoing theory. The fum he mentions is 
740,000 talents or 191,166,666 pounds 13 /hil- 
lings and 4 pence,according ^oT>v,Arbuthnods com- 
putation. And yet Appian fays, that he extrafted 
his account from the public records ; and he was 
himfelf a native of Alexandria. 

From thefe principles we may learn what judg- 
ment we ought to form of thofe numberlefs bars, 
obftrudions, and imports, which all nations of 
Europe^ and none more than England^ have put 
upon trade; from an exorbitant defire of amalling 
money, which never will heap up beyond its le- 
vel, while it circulates ; or from an ill grounded ap- 
prehenfion of lofmg their fpecie, which never will 
fink below it. Cou’d any thing fcatter our riches, 
’twou’d be fuch impolitic contrivances. But this 
general ill effeft, however, refults from them, that 
they deprive neighbouring nations of that free com- 
munication and exchange, which the author of the 
world has intended, by giving them foils, climates, 
and geniufes, fo different from each other. 
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. Our modern politics embrace the only method 
of banifliing money, the ufmg paper credit; they 
• reica the only method of amaffing it, the pr^ice 

of hoarding; and they adopt a hundred contnvan- 

. ces, which ferve to no purpofe but to check indu - 
try, and rob ourfelves and our neighbours of the 
common benefits of art and nature. 

All taxes, however, upon foreign commodi- 
ties, are not to be regarded as prejudicial or ufe efs, 
but thofe only which are founded on the jealou- 
fy above mention’d. A tax on German linen en- 
tourages home manufaaures, and thereby multi- 
plies our people and induftry. A tax on brandy 
encreafes the fale of rum, and fupports 
colonies. And as ’tis neceffary impofts fliou d be 
levy’d for the fupport of government, it may be 
thought more convenient to lay them on foreign 
commodities, which can eafily be ‘ntemepted at 
the port, and fubjeaed to the impoft. We ought, 
.however, always to remember the maxim of Dr. 
SwifU in ‘be arithmetic of the cuftoms, two 

and two make not four, hut often make only one. 

It can fcarcely be doubted, but if the duues on wine 

were lower’d to a third, they woud yield much 
more to the government than at prefent; Our 
people might thereby afford to drink commonly a 
Ltter and more wholfome liquor; And no preju- 
dice wou’d enfue to the balance of trade, of whic 1 
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we are fo jealous. The manufafture of ale, beyond 
the agriculture, is but inconfiderable, and gives 
employment to few hands. The tranfport of wine 
and corn wou’d not be much inferior. 

But are there not frequent Inftances, you will 
fey, of ftates and kingdoms, that were formerly 
rich and opulent, and are now poor and bes^o;arly ? 
Has not the money left them, w;ith which they 
formerly abounded ? I anfwer. If they lofe their 
trade, induftry, and people, they cannot expeeft to 
keep their gold and filver : For thefe precious me- 
tals hold proportion to the former advantages. 
When Lisbon and Amjlerdam got the Eaji India 
trade from V mice and Genoa^ they alfo got the pro- 
fits and money, tliat arofe from it. Where the 
feat of government is transferred, where expenfive 
armies are maintain’d at a diftance, where great 
funds are pofleft by foreigners; there naturally fol- 
lows from thefe caufes a diminution of the fpecie. 
But thefe, we may obferve, are violent and forcible 
methods of carrying away money, and are in time 
commonly attended with the tranfport of people 
and induftry. But where thefe remain, and the 
drain is not continu’d, the money always finds its 
way back again, by a hundred canals, of which we 
have no notion nor fufpicion. What immenfe trea- 
fures have been fpent, by fo many nations, in Blan- 
der s^ fince the revolution, in the courfe of three long 
wars ?* More money perhaps, than the half of what 
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is at prefent in all Europe. But what has now be- 
come of it ? Is it in the narrow compafs of the Auf^ 
trian provinces ? No furely : It has moft of it re- 
turn’d to the feveral countries, whence it came, 
and has follow’d that art and induftry, by which, 
at firft, it was acquir’d. 

In fhort, a government has great reafon to pre- 
ierve with care its people and its manufa<Sures. Its 
jnoney, it may fafely truft to the courfe of human 
affairs, without fear or jealoufy. Or if it ever give 
attention to that latter circumftance, it ought on- 
ly to be fo far as it affc6ls the former, 
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Of the Balance of Power. 

I T is a queftion, whether the idea of the balance 
of power be owing entirely to modern policy, or 
whether the phrafe only has been invented in thefc 
latter ages. ’Tis certain, that * Xenophon., in his 
inftitution of Cyrus^ reprefents the combination of 
the AJiatic powers to have arifen from a jealoufy 
of the encreafing force of the Medes and Perftans ^ 
and tho* that elegant compofition fliou’d be fup- 
pos’d altogether a romance, this fentiment, afcribM 
by the author to the Eaftern princes, is at leaft a 
proof of the prevailing notions of antient times. 

In the whole politics of Greece., the anxiety, 
with regard to the balance, is moft apparent, and 
is cxprefsly pointed out to us, even by the antient 
hiftoriana. Thucydides t reprefents the league, which 
was form’d Athens, and which produc’d the 

Peloponnefian war, as entirely owing to this prin- 
ciple. And after the decline of Athens, when the 
Thebans and Lacedemonians difputed for fovereigni- 
ty, we find, that the Athenians ( as well as many 
other republics) tlirew themfcivcs always into the 

lighter 

*Ub. 1. |V;b. I. 
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lighter fcale, and endeavour’d to preferve the ba- 
lance. They fupported Thebes againft Sparta^ till 
the great viftory, gain’d by Epdminon 'das at Leuc- 
ira \ after which they immediately went over to 
the conquer’d, from generofity, as they pretended, 
but, in reality, from their jealoufy of the conquer- 
ors.* 

Whoever will read Demojbhenesh oration for 
the Megalopolitans^ may fee the utmoft refinements 
on this principle, that ever enter’d into the head of 
a Venetian or Englijh fpeculatift. And upon the 
fii*ft rife of the Macedonian power, this orator im- 
mediately difcover’d the danger, founded the alarm 
thro’ all Greece^ and at laft affembled that confede- 
racy under the banners of Athens^ which fought the 
great and decifive battle of Charonea. 

’Tis true, the Grecian wars are regarded by 
hi&orians as wars of emulation rather than of poli- 
tics j and each ftate feems to have had more in view 
the honour of leading the reft than any well- 
grounded hopes of authority and dominion. If we 
confider, indeed, the fmall number of inhabitants in 
any one republic, compar’d to the whole, the great 
difficulty of forming fieges in thofe times, and the 
extraordinary bravery and difcipline of every free- 
man amongft that noble people 5 we fiiall con- 
clude. 


Xenopb. hift, Grac^ lib, 6. & 7, 
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dude, that the bdance of power .was of itfelf fuf- 
ficiently fecuFd in Greece^ and needed not to be 
guarded with that caution, which may be requi- 
lite iii other ages. But whether we aferibe the 
fhifting fides ip all the Grecian republics to jealous 
emulation or cautious politics^ the eiFeds were a- 
like, and every prevailing power was fure to meet 
with a confederacy agamft it, and that often com* 
pos’d of its former friends and allies. 

The fame principle, call it envy or ^irudence, 
which produc’d the oi Athens andP etalifin 
oiSyracufey and expelFd every dtizen, whofe fanoe 
or power overtop’d the reft ; the fame principle, I 
fay, naturally difeover’d itfelf in foreign politics, 
and fopn rais’d enemies to the leading ftate, how- 
ever moderate in the exercife of its authority* 

The Perfian monarch was really. In his 
force, a petty prince, compar’d to the Grtciati 
republics \ and therefore it behov’d him, from 
views of fafety more than from emulation, to 
intereft himfelf in their quarrels, and to fupport 
the weaker fide in every conteft. This was the 
advice given by Alcibiades to 'TiJJapberneSy'^ and it 
prolong’d near a century the date of the Perfian 
empire ; till the negleft of it for a moment, after 
the firft appearance of the afpiring genius of Pbilip>^ 
brought that lofty and frail edifice to the ground. 
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with a rapidity, of which there are few inftances in 
the hiftory of mankind. 

The fucceflbrs of Alexander fhow’d an infinite 
jealoufy of the balance of power ; a jealoufy, found- 
ed on true politics and prudence, and which pre- 
ferv’d diftiiuSl for feveral ages the partitions made 
after the death of that famous conqueror. The 
fortune and ambition diAntigonm * threaten’d them 
anew with an univerfal monarchy; but their com- 
bination and their victory at Ipfus fav’d them. And 
in after times, we find, that, as the Eaftern princes 
confider’d the Greeks and Macedonians as the only 
real military force, with whom they had any in- 
.tercourfe, they kept always a watchful eye over 
that part of the world. The Ptolemies^ in particu- 
lar, fupported flrft Aratus and the Achaans^ and 
then Cleomenes King of Sparta, from no other view 
than as a counterbalance to the Macedonian mo- 
narchs. For this is the account, which Polybius 
gives of the Egyptian politics, f 

The reafon, why ’tis fuppos’d, that the antients 
were intirely ignorant of the balance of power, feems 
to be drawn from the Roman hiftory more than 
the Greek ; and as the tranfa6tions of the formei* 
are generaUy the moft familiar to us, we have 
thence form’d all our conclufions. It muft be 

own’d, 

* lib, 20. •}■ S*‘ 
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own’d, that the Romans never met with any fuch 
general combination or confederacy againft them, 
as might naturally be expefted from their rapid 
conquefts and declar’d ambition ; but were al- 
low’d peaceably to fubdue their neighbours, one 
after another, till they extended their dominion o- 
ver the whole known world. Not to mention the 
fabulous hiftory of their Italic wars * ; there was. 


* Th ire have ftrong fufpicions, oflate, arifen amongft critics, 
and, in my opinion, not without reafon, concerning the firft age* 
of the Roman hiftory j as if they were almoft entirely fabulous, 
’till after the facking of the city by the Gauls \ and were even 
doubtful for fome time afterwards, ’till the Greeks began to give 
attention to Roman affairs, and commit them to writing. This 
fcepticifm, however, leems to me fcarcely defenfible in its full 
extent, with regard to the domeftic hiftory of Rome^ which has 
fome air of truth and probability, and cou’d fcarce be the inven- 
tion of an hiftorian, who had fo little morals or judgment as to in- 
dulge himfelf in fiction and romance. The revolutions feem 
well proportion’d to their caufes : The progrefs of the fa£lions is 
fo conformable to political experience : The manners and maxims 
of the age are fo uniform and natural, that fcarce any real hifto- 
ry affords more juft reflection and improvement. Is not Macbiaver& 
comment on Livy (a work furely of great judgment and genius ) 
founded entirely on this period, which is reprefented as fabulous, 
I wou’d willingly, therefore, in my private fentiments, divide the 
matter with thefe critics j and allow, that the battles and vic- 
tories and triumphs of thofe ages had been extremely falflfy’d by 
family memoirs, as Cicero fays they were : But as in the accounts 
of domeftic faCtionS, there were two oppofite relations tranfmitted 
to pofterity, this both ferv’d as a check upon fiCtion, and enabled 
latter hiftorians to gather fome truth from comparifon and reafon - 
ing. Half of the flaughter, which Livy commits on the 
fui and the Volfci, wou’d depopulate France and Germany • and 


o 
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upon Hannlbats invafion of the Roman a ve- 
•ry remarkable crifis, which ought to have call’d 
up the attention of all civiliz’d nations. It appear d 
afterwards (nor was it difficult to be obferv’d at the 
time *) that this was a conteft for univerfal empire; 
and yet no prince or ftate feems to have been in 
the leaft alarm’d about the event or iflueofthe 
quarrel. Philip of Macedon remain’d neuter, ’till 
he faw the viftories of Hannibal ; and then moll 
imprudently form’d an alliance with the conque- 
ror, upon terms Hill more imprudent. He ftipu- 
lated, that he was to affift the Carthaginian Hate 
in their conqueft of Italy ; after which they en- 
gag’d to fend over forces into Greece, to affift him 
in fubduing the Grecian commonwealths f* 

The RJhodian and Achcean republics are much 
celebrated by antient hiftorians for their wifdom and 
found policy ; yet both of them affifted the Romans 
in their wars againft Philip and Antiochus. And 
what may be efteem’d ftill a ftronger proof, that 
this maxim was not familiarly known in thofe ages ; 
no antient author has ever remark’d the impru- 

dence 

that hiftorian, tho’ perhaps he may juftly he charg’d as fuperfici- 
. al is at laft Ihock’d himfclf with the incredibility of his narration. 
The fame love of exaggeration feems to have magnify’d thenum- 
hers of th'e Romans in their armies, and cenfiis. 

• * It was obferv’d by fome, as appears by the fpeech of Jgelaus 

of Naupa^am in a general congrefs ot Grsiu% See Poljb. lib. 5. 
’Cap. 104. 

^ T/V/I'/‘v»lib. 23. cap. 33. 
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dence of thofe meafures, nor has even blam’d that 
abfurd treaty above mention'd, made by with 
the Carthaginians, Princes and ftatefmen may, in 
all ages, be blinded in their reafonings with re- 
gard to events, before hand : But ’tis fomewhat 
extraordinary, that hiftorians, afterwards, fhou’d 
not form a founder judgm*ent of tliem, 

MaJJiniJfa^ Attains^ Pruftas^ in fatisfying their 
private paflions, were, all of therh, the inftru- 
ments of the Roman greatnefs, afid never feem to 
have fufpedfed, that they were forging their own 
chains, while they advanc’d the conquefts of thei^ 
ally. A fimple treaty and agreement betwixt Maf^ 
finijfa and the Carthaginians^ fo much requir’d by 
mutual intereft, barr’d the Romans from all en- 
trance into Africa^ and preferv’d liberty to man-* 
kind. 

The only prince we meet with In the Roman 
hiftory, who feems to have underftood the balance 
of power, is Hiero king of ^yracufe, Tho’ ally of 
Rome^ he fent alTiftance to the Carthaginians^ dur- 
uig the war of the auxiliaries. ‘‘ Efteeming it re- 
quifite, (fays Polybius *) both in order to re-* 
tain his dominions in Sicily ^ and to preferve the 
Roman friendfhip, that Carthage ftiou’d be fafe : 
Left by its fall the remaining power fhou’d be 
able, without contrafte or oppofition, to execute 

“ every 

. * Lib, I. cap. 83, 
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« every purpofe and undertaking. And here he 

« afted with great wifdom and prudence. For that 
“ is never, on any account, to be overlookt j nor 

« ought fuch a force ever to be thrown into one 

« hand, as to incapacitate the neighbouring ftates 

« from defending their rights againft it.” Here 
is the aim of modern politics pointed out in exprefs 
terms. 

In fhort, the maxim of preferving the balance 
of power is founded fo much on common fenfe and 
obvious reafoning, that ’tis impoffible it cou’d alto- 
gether have efcap’d antiquity, where we find, in 
other particulars, fo many marks of deep penetra. 
tion and difcernment. If it was not fo generally 
known, and acknowledg’d as at prefent, it had, 
at leaft, an influence on all the wifer and more ex-r 
perienc’d princes and politicians. And indeed, e- 
ven at prefent, however generally known and ac^ 
knowledged, amongft fpeculative reafoners, it has 
not, in pra6tice, an authority much more extenfive, 
amongft thofe who govern the world. 

After the fall of the Rotnan empire, the form 
of government eftablifh d by the northern con- 
querors, incapacitated them, in a great meafure, 
from farther conquefts, and long maintain’d each 
ftate in its proper boundaries. But when vaflalage 
and the feudal militia were abolifh’d, mankind 
were anew alarm’d by the danger of univerfal mo-.^ 

narcby. 
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narchy, from the union of fo many kingdoms and 
principalities in the perfon of the emperor, Charles, 
But the power of the houfe of Aujlria^ founded 
on extenfive but divided dominions, and their rich- 
es, deriv’d chiefly from mines of gold and filver, 
were more likely to decay, of themfelves, from 
internal defedls, than to overthrow all the bulwarks 
rais’d againft them. In lefs than a century, the 
force of that violent and haughty race was {bat- 
ter’d, their opulence dillipated, their fplendor e- 
clips’d. A new power fuccceded, more formida- 
ble to the liberties of Europe,^ pofTefling all the ad- 
vantages of the former, and labouring under none 
of its defeats ; except a (hare of that fpirit of bi- 
gotry and perfecution, with which the houfe of 
Aujiria were fo long and {fill are fo much infa- 
tuated. 

Europe has now, for above a century, remain’d 
on the defenfive againft the greateft force, that e-. 
ver, perhaps, was form’d by the civil or political 
combination of mankind. And fuch is the influ- 
ence of the maxim here treated of, that tho’ that 
ambitious nation, in the five laft general wars, have 
been vidlorious in four *, and unfuccefsful only in 
one t? they have not much enlarg’d their domini- 
ons, nor acquir’d a total afeendant over Europe, 


♦ Those concluded by the peace of the Pyrenees, Nimeguen,, 
Pyfwick vind Aix-la-Chapelle, 

'I' That concluded by the peace of Utrecht, 


On 
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On the contrary, there remain ftill fome hopes of 
maintaining the refiftance fo long, that the natu- 
ral revolutions of human affairs, together with uUt 
forefecn events and accidents, may guard us a- 
gainft univerfal monarchy, and preferve the world 
from fo great an evil. 

In the three laft of thefc general wars, Britain 
has flood foremoft in the glorious ftruggle \ and file 
ftill maintains her ftation, as guardian of the gene-« 
ral liberties of Europe y and patron of mankind. Be-* 
fide her advantages of riches and fituation ; her 
people arc animated with fuch a national fpirit, and 
are fo fully fenfible of the ineftimable bleffings of 
their government, that we may hope their vigor ne- 
ver will languifh in fo neceflary and fo juft a caufe. 
On the contrary, if we may judge by the paft, their 
paflionate ardour feems rather to require fome mo- 
deration ; and they have oftener err’d from a laud- 
able excefs than from a blariiable deficiency. 

• In the firji place, we feem to have been more 
poffeft with the antient Greek fpirit of jealous emu- 
lation, than actuated with the prudent views of 
modern politics. Our wars with France have been 
begun with juftice, and even, perhaps, from necef- 
fity; but have always been too far pufh d, from 
obftinacy and paflion. The fame peace, which 
was afterwards made at Ryfwick in 1697, was of- 
ferM fo early as the ninety two) that concluded at 

Utrecht 
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Utrecht in 1712 might have been finifh’d on as 
good conditions at Gertruytenberg in the eight ; 
and we might have given 2XFrankfort^ in 1743, the 
fame terms, which we were glad to accept of at 
Aix-la-Chapelle in the forty eight. Here then we 
fee, that above half of our wars with France^ and 
all our public debts are owing more to our own 
imprudent vehemence, than to the ambition of our 
neighbours. 

In the fecond place, we are fo declar’d in our 
oppofition to French power^ and fo alert in defence 
of our allies, that they always reckon upon our 
force as upon their own ) and expe6Hng to carry 
on war at our expence, refufe all reafonable terms 
of accommodation. Habent fubje5fos^ ianqiiam fu- 
os ; vilesj ut alienos. All the world knows, that 
the fa6lious vote of the houfe of commons, in the 
beginning of the laft parliament, along with the 
profeft humour of the nation, made the queen of 
Hungary inflexible in her terms, and prevented that 
agreement with PruJJia^ which wou’d immediate- 
. ly have reftor’d the general tranquillity of Europe. 

In the third place, we are fuch true combatants, 
that, when once engag’d, we lofe all concern for 
ourfelves and our pofterity, and confider only how 
we may beft annoy the enemy. To mortgage our 
revenues at fo deep a rate, in wars, where we were 
only acceflaries, was furely the moft fatal dclufion. 


that 
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that a nation, who had any pretenfion to politics and 
prudence, has ever yet been guilty of. That re- 
medy of funding, if it be a remedy, and not rather 
a poifon, ought, in all reafon, to be referv d to 
the laft extremity; and no evil, but the greateft 
and moft urgent, fliou’d ever induce us to embrace 
fo dangerous an expedient. 

These excefles, to which we have been carryM, 
are prejudicial; and may, perhaps, in time, be- 
come ftill more prejudicial another way, by beget- 
ing, as is ufual, the oppofite extreme, and render- 
ing us totally carelefs and fupine with regard to the 
fate of Europe. The Athenians., from the moft 
buftling, intriguing, warlike people of Greece, find- 
ing their error in thrufting themfelves into every 
quarrel, abandon’d all attention to foreign affairs; 
and in no conteft ever took party on either fide, 
except by their flatteries and complaifance to the 
vidlor. 

Enormous monarchies, fuch zs Europe, 
fent, is in danger of falling into, are, probably, de- 
ftruaive to human nature ; in their progrefs, in 
their continuance, * and even in their downfall, 
which never can be very diftant from their efta- 
bliftiment. The military genius, which aggran- 


♦ If the Roman empire was of advantage, it cou’d only proceed 
from this, that mankind were generally in a very diforderly, un- 
ci viiU’d condition, before its eftabliftunent. 
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<liz’d the monarchy, foon leaves the court, the ca- 
pital, and the center offuch a government; while 
the wars are carry’d on at a great diftance, and in- 
tcreR (b fmall a part of the ftate. The antient jici- 
bility, whofe afFedions attach them to their fove- 
reign, live all at court, and never will accept of mi- 
litary employments, which wou’d carry them to re- 
mote and barbarous frontiers, where they are dif- 
tant both from their pleafure and their fortune. 
I'he arms of the ftate muft, therefore, be trufted 
to mercenary ftrangers, without zeal, without at- 
tachment, without honour; ready on every occa- 
fion to turn them againft the prince, and join each 
defperate malecontent, who offers pay and plunder. 
This is the neceffary progrefs of human affairs: 
Thus human nature checks itfelf in its airy eleva- 
tions ; Thus ambition blindly labours for the de- 
ftrueftion of the conqueror, of his family, and of e- 
very thing near and dear to him. The Bourbons, 
trufHng to the fupport of their brave, faithful, and 
affeftionate nobility, would pufh their advantage, 
without referve or limitation. Thefe, while fir’d 
with glory and emulation, can bear the fatigues 
and dangers of war : But never would fubmit to 
languifh in the garrifons of Hungary or Lithuayna, 
forgot at court, and facrific’d to the intrigues of e- 
very minion or miftrefs, that approaches the prince. 
The troops are filled with Cravates and Tartars, 
HuJJars and Cojfacs ; intermingled, perhaps, with 
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a few foldiers of fortune from the better provinces : 
And the melatKholy fate of the Roman emperors, 
from the fame caufes, is renew’d, over and over a- 
gsun, ’till the £nal diflblution of the monarchy. 



DI3- 


DISCOURSE VII. 

Of 'Taxes. 


HERE is a maxim, that prevaifs amongft 


thofe, whom, in this country, we call ways 
and means tnen^ and who are denominated Finan-' 
ciers and Maltotlers in France ; that every new tax 
creates a new ability in the fuhjeSis to bear it^ and that 
each encreafe of publick burthens encreafes proportion^ 
ably the indujlry of the people. This maxim is of 
fuch a nature as is moft likely to be extremely a- 
bus’d, and is fo much the more dangerous, that its- 
truth cannot be altogether deny’d j but it muft be 
own’d ; when kept within certain bounds, (Q have 
fome foundation in reafon and experience. 

When a tax is laid upon commodities, that are 
confum’d by the common people, the necefiary 
confequence may feem to be, that either the poor 
muft retrench fomethingfrom their way of living, or 
raife their wages, fo as to make the burthen of the 
tax fall entirely upon the rich. But there is a third 
confequence, which very often follows upon taxes, 
viz, that the poor encreafe their induftry, perform 
more work, and live as well as before, without de- 
manding more for their labour. Where taxes are 
moderate, are laid on gradually, and alFe(ft not the 
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neceflarlesoflife^this confequence naturally follows; 
and ’tis certain, that fuch difficulties often ferve to 
excite the induftfy of a people, and render them 
more opulent and laborious than others, who enjoy 
the greateft advantages. For w^e may obferve, as a 
parallel inllance, that the moft trading nations have 
not always pofTeft the greateft extent ot fertile land; 
but pn the contrary, that they have labour’d under 
many natural difadvantages. Tyre^ Athens^ Car- 
thage^ Rhodes^ Genoa^ Venice^ Holland are ftrong 
examples to this purpofe. And in all hiftory, we 
find only three inftances of large and fertile coun- 
tries, that have polTeft much trade, Netherlands^ 
England^ and France. The two former feem to 
have been allur’d by the advantages of their mari- 
time fituation, and the neceffity they lay uiider of 
frequenting foreign ports, in order to procure what 
their own climate refus’d them. And as to France^ 
trade has come very late into that kingdom, and 
feems to have been the effedl of reflcdlion and ob- 
fervation in an ingenious and enterprifing people, 
who remark’d the immenfe riches acquir’d by fuch 
©f the neighbouring nations as cultivated navigati- 
on and commerce. 

The places mention’d by Cicero^ ^ as pofl'cft of 
the greateft commerce in his time are Alexandria^ 
Colchos^ Tyre^ Sidon^ Andros.^ Cyprus^ Pa?nphilia^ 
J^ycia^ Rhodes^ Chios^ Byzantium^, Lesbos^ Smyrna^ 

Mlletum^ 

♦ Epijl, ad An, lib. 9. ep. i x. 
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Miletum^ CoQs, All thefe, Alexandria^ were 
cither fmall iflands or narrow territories. And 
that city ow’d its trade entirely to the happinefs of 
its fituation. 

Since therefore fome natural neceflities or dif- 
advantages may be thought favourable to induftry, 
why may not artificial burthens have the fame ef^ 
feft ? Sir IVilliam Temple^ f I am fure, aferibes the 
induftry of the Dutch entirely to neceflity, proceed- 
ing from their natural difadvantages ; and illuftrates 
his doctrine by a very ftriking comparifon with 
land ; where, ( fays he, ) by the largenefs and 

plenty of the foil, and fcarcity of people, all 
things necefTary to life are fo cheap, that an in- 
dtiftrious man, by two days labour, may gain 
enough to feed him the reft of the week : Which 
‘‘ I take to be a very plain ground of the lazinefs, 
attributed to the people. For men naturally 
prefer eafe before labour, and will not take 
pains, if they can live idle; though when, by 
neceflity, they have been enur’d to it, they 
cannot leave it, being grown a cuftom neceflary 
to their health and to their very entertainment: 
Nor perhaps is the change harder, from con^ 
“ ftant eafe to labour, fhan from conftant labour to 
eafe. After which the author proceeds to 
confirm his doftrine, by enumerating, as above, 
the places, where trade has moft flouiifh’d, hi 

, ^ ap-. 

7 ' Accoukt cf the Netherlands 6^ 
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antient and modern times ; and which are coin- 
monly obferv’d to be fuch narrow confin’d terri- 
tories, as beget a neceflity for induftry. 

’Tis always obferv’d, in years of fcarcity, if it 
be not extreme, that the poor labour more, and 
really live better, than in years of great pleiity, 
when they indulge themfelves in idlenefs and riot. 

I have been told, by a confiderable manufaaurer, 
that in the year 1740, when bread and provifions 
of all kinds were very dear, his workmen not on- 
ly made a fhift to live, but p^d debts, which they 
had contraded in former years, that were much 
more favourable and abundant.* 

This doarine, therefore, with regard to taxes, 
may be admitted in fome degree : But beware of 
the abufe. Taxes, like neceflity, when carr/d too 
far, deftroy induftry, by engendringdefpair ; and 
even before they reach this pitch, they raife the 
wages of the labourer and manufaaurer, and 
heighten the price of all commodities. An atten- 
tive, difintereftedlegiflature will obferve the point, 
when the emolument ceafes, and the prejudice be- 
gins ; But as the contrary charaaer is much more 
common, ’tis to be fear'd, that taxes, all over 
Europe, are multiplying to fuch a degree, as will 
entirely crufh all art and induftry ; tho’, perhaps, 
their firft increafe, along with other circumftan- 

ces. 


• To tliis purpofe, fee alfo difcourfc I» at the caJi 
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CCS, might contribute to the growth of thefe ad- 
vantages. 

The beft taxes are thofe which are levyM upon 
confumptions, eipecially thofe of luxury ; becaufe 
fuch taxes are lefs felt by the people. They feem 
to be, in fome meafure, voluntary ; fmce a man 
may chufe how far he will ufe the commmodity, 
which is taxed : They are paid gradually and in- 
fenfibly: And being confounded with the natural 
price of the commodity, they are fcarcely perceiv’d 
by the confumers. Their only difadvantage is, 
that they are expenfive in the levying. 

Taxes upon pofleffions are levy’d without ex- 
pence; but have every other difadvantage. Moft 
ftates, however, are oblig’d to have recourfe to 
them, in order to fupply the deficiencies of the o- 
ther. 

But the moft pernicious of all taxes are thofe 
which are arbitrary. They are commonly con- 
verted, by their management, into punifhmcnts on 
induftry; and alfo, by their unavoidable inequali- 
ty, are more grievous than by the real burthen, 
which they impofe. ’Tis furprifing, therefore, to 
fee them have place amongft any civiliz’d people. 

In general, all poll-taxes, even when not arbi- 
trary, which they commonly are, may be efteem’d 

dan- 
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dangerous ; Becaufe it is fo eafy for the fovereign 
to add a little more, and a little more, to the fum 
demanded, that thefe taxes are apt to become alto- 
gether oppreflive and intolerable. On the other 
hand, a duty upon commodities checks itfelf ; ^d 
a prince will foon find, that an encreafe of theim- 
poft is no encreafe of his revenue. It is not eafy, 
therefore, for a people to be altogether ruin d by 
fuch taxes. 

Historians inform us, that one of the chief 
caufes of the dellrudtion of the Rdnum ftate was 
the alteration, which Conjiantine introduc d into 
the finances, by fubftituting an univerfal poll-tax, 
in lieu of almoft all thetythes, cuftoms, and excif- 
es, which formerly compos’d the revenue of the 
empire. The people, in all the provinces, were 
fo grinded and oppreft by the publtcans, that they 
were glad to take refuge under the conquering arms 
of the barbarians ; whofe dominion, as they had 
fewer neceflities and lefs art, was found preferable 
to the refin’d tyranny of the Romans. 

There is a prevailing opinion, that all taxes, 
however levy’d, fall upon the land at laft. Such an 
opinion may be ufeful in Britain, by checking the 
landed gentlemen, in whofe hands our legiflature is 
lodg’d, and making them preferve great regard for 
trade and induftry. But I muft confefs, that this 
principle, tho’ firll advanc’d by a celebrated writer. 
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has fo little appearance of reafon, that, were it not 
for his authority, it had never been receiv’d by any 
body. Every man, to be fure, is defirous oi'pufh- 
ing off from himfelf the burthen of any tax, that 
IS impos’d, and laying it upon others: But as eve- 
ry man has the fame inclination, and is upon the 
defenfive; no fet of men can be fuppos’d to prevail 
altogether in this conteft. And why the landed 
gentleman fliou’d be the vi 61 im of the whole, and 
fhou d not be able to defend himfelf, as well as o- 
thers are, I cannot readily imagine. All tradefmen, 
indeed, wou’d willingly prey upon him, and divide 
him among them, if they cou’d : But this inclina- 
tion they always have, tho’ no taxes were levy’d ; 
and the fame methods, by which he guards againft 
the impofition of tradelmen before taxes, will ferve 
him afterwards, and make them lhare the burthen 
with him. 

I SHALL conclude this fubje<El with obferving, 
that we have, with regard to taxes, an inftance of 
what frequently happens in political inftitutions, 
that the confequences of things are diametrically 
oppofite to what we fliou’d expeft on the firfl: 
appearance. ’Tis regarded as a fundamental max- 
im of the Turkijh government, that the Grand Jig- 
nior^ tho’ abfolute mafter of the lives and fortunes 
of each individual, has no authority to impofe a new 
tax ; and every Ottoman prince, who has made 
fuch an attempt, either has been oblig’d to retradf. 
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or has found the fatal cfFeas of his perfeverance. 
One wou’d imagine, that this prejudice or elta- 
blifli’d opinion were the firmeft barrier m the world 
againftoppreflion ; yet’tis certain, that its efFea is 
qtite comrary. The emperor, having no regular 
lethod of o.cr.rf.ng his moft ^ 

the bate aod governors to opprefs and abofe tte 

fubjeas : And thefe he fqueezes after their return 
fmm their government.' Whereas, if he cou d 
impofe a new tax, like our European princes, his 
intereft wou’d fo far be united with that of his pe^ 
pie, that he wou’d immediately feel the bad effeas 
^thefe diforderly levies of money, and wou d find, 
that a pound, rais’d by a general impofition, wou d 
hive leS^tniaous effbas, than a (hilling taken i» 
(o unequal and arbitrary a manner. 
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Of Public Credit. 


TT appears to have been the common pracHce of 
^ antiquity, to make provifion, in time of peace, 
for the necelTities of war, and to hoard up treafures, 
before hand, as the inftruments either of conqueft 
or defence ; without trufting to extraordinary im- 
pofts, much lefs to borrowing, in times of difbrder 
and confufion. Befides the immenfe fums above- 
mention’d, * which were amafs’d by Athens^ and 
by the Ptolemies^ and other fucceflbrs of Alexander \ 
we learn from Plato^ f that the frugal Lacedemoni- 
ans had alfo colledted a great treafure ; and Arri- 
an t and Plutarch * fpecify the riches, which A- 
lexander got pofTeffion of on the conqueft of Sufa 
and Ecbatana^ and which were referv’d, fome of 
them, from the time of Cyrus. If I remember 
right, the fcripture alfo mentions the treafure of 
Hezekiah and the JewiJh princes; as profane hi- 
ftory does that oi Philip znd Perfeus kings oi Mace- 
don. The antient republics in Gaul had commonly 

large 

• Discourse V, 

-|- Alcib, I. J Lib. 3, 

♦ Plut. in -vita Alex. He makes thefe treafures amount to 
80,000 talents, or about 15 millions Sterling. 9 luintui Curtius 
{hb. 5. w/>. 2.) fays that Alexander found in Sufa above 50,000 
talents, 
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large funis in referve.* Every one knows the 
treafure feizM in Rotne by Julius C^efar^ during the 
civil wars 5 and we find afterwards, that the wifer 
emperors, Augujius^ Tiberius^ V efpaftan^ S ever us ^ 
tffc. always difcover’d the prudent forefight, of fav- 
ing great fums againfl: any public exigency. 

On the contrary, our modern expedient, which 
bas become very general, is to mortgage the pub- 
lic revenues, and to truft, that pofterity, during 
peace, will pay off the incumbrances, contrafted 
during the preceding war: And they, having be- 
fore their eyes, fo good an example of their wife 
fathers, have the fame prudent reliance on their po- 
fterity; who, at laft, from' necellity, more than 
choice, are oblig’d to place the fame confidence in 
a new pofterity. But not to wafte time in declaim- 
ing againft a pra£lice, which appears ruinous, be- 
yond the evidence of a hundred demonftrations ; 
it feems pretty apparent, that the antient maxims 
are, in this refpefl:, much more prudent than the 
modern ; even tho’ the latter had been confin d 
within fome reafonable bounds, and had ever, in 
any inftance, been attended with fuch frugality, in 
time of peace, as to difeharge the debts incurr d by 
an expenfive war. For why ftiou’d the cafe be 
fo very different betwixt the public and an indivi- 
dual, as to make us eftablifh fuch different maxims 
of cbndu£l for each ? If the funds of the former be 

greaterj 


• Straho, lib 4 * 
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greater, its neceflary expences are proportionably 
larger ; if its refources be more numerous, they are 
not infinite ; and as its frame fhould be calculated 
for a much longer duration, than the date of a fingle 
life. Of even of a family, it fliou’d embrace max- 
ims, large, durable, and generous, fuitable to the 
fuppos’d extent of its exift ence. To truft to chan- 
ces and temporary expedients is, indeed, what the 
neceffity of human affairs frequently reduces us toj 
but whoever voluntarily depend on fuch refources 
have not neceffity, but their own folly, to accufe 
for their misfortunes, when any fuch befal them. 

If the abufes of treafures be dangerous, either 
by engaging the Rate in rafh enterprifes, or mak- 
ing them negledl military difcipline, in confidence 
of their riches ; the abufes of mortgaging are more 
certain and inevitable; poverty, impotence, and 
fubjedtion to foreign powers. 

According to modern policy, war is attend- 
ed with every deftruaive circumftance ; lofs of 
men, encreafe of taxes, decay of commerce, diffi- 
pation of money, plunder by fea and land. Ac- 
cording to antient maxims, the opening of the 
public treafure, as it- produc’d an uncommon afflu- 
ence of gold and filver, ferv’d as a temporary en- 
couragement to induftry, and aton’d, in fome de- 
gree, for the inevitable calamities of war. 


What 
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What then fhall we fay to the new paraaox, 
that public encumbrances are, of themfelves, ad- 
vantageous, independent of the neceffity of con- 
traaingthem; and that any ftate, even tho’ it were 
not preft by a foreign enemy, cou’d not poffibly 
have embrac’d a wifer expedient for promoting 
commerce and riches, than to create funds and 
debts and taxes, without limitation ? Difcourfes, 
fuch as thefe, might naturally have paft for trials of 

wit among rhetoricians,like the panegyncs on folly 

and a fever, on Buftris and Nero-, had we not feen 
fach abfurd maxims patroniz’d, by great minifters, 
and by a whole party among us. And thefe puz- 
zling arguments, (for they deferve not the name 
of fpecious) tho’they cou’d not be the foundation 
of lord Orforis conduft j for he had more fenfe ; 
ferv’d at leaft to keep his partizans in coimtenance, 
and perplex the underftanding of the nation. 

Let us examine the confequeiKcs of public 
debts, both in our domeftic management, by their 
influence on commerce and induftry, and in our 
foreign tranfadions, by their efFeds on wars and 
negotiations. 

There is a word, which is here in the mouth 
of every body, and which, 1 find, has alfo got a- 
broad, and is much employ’d by foreign wnters,^ 


* Mehtt, Du Tut, Law, in the pamphlets, publilhM in Fronee, 
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in imitation of the Englijh\ and that is circula- 
tion. This word fervcs as an account of every 
thing; and tho’ I confefs, that I have fought for its 
meaning in the prefent fubje<S, ever fiiKe I was a 
fchool-boy, I have never yet been able to difco- 
ver it. What pollible advantage is there which 
the nation can reap by the eafy transference of 
ftock from hand to hand ? Or is there any para- 
lei to be drawn from the circulation of other com- 
modities, to that of chequer notes and India bonds? 
Where a manufadhirer has a quick fale of his goods 
to the merchant, the merchant to the fliop-keeper, 
the fhop-keeper to his cuftomers; this enlivens in- 
duftry, and gives new encouragement to the firfl: 
dealer or the manufacturer and all his tradefiiien, 
and makes them produce more and better commo- 
dities of the fame fpecies. A ftagnation is here 
pernicious, wherever it happens ; becaufe it oper- 
ates backwards, and flops or benumbs the induf- 
trious hand in its production of what is ufeful to 
human life. But what production we owe to 
Change-alley^ or even what confiimption, except 
that of coffee, and pen, ink and paper, I have not 
yet learnM ; nor can one forefee’ the lofs or decay 
of any one beneficial commerce or commodity, 
tho’ that place and all its inhabitants were for ever 
bury’d in the ocean. 


But tho’ this term, circulation,, has never been 
explain’d by thofe, who infifl fo much on the ad- 
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vantaoes that refult from it, there feems, however, 
to be°fome benefit of a fimilar kind, ariiing from 
our incumbrances ; As indeed, what human evd is 
there, which is not attended with fome advantage. 
This we fhall endeavour to explain, that we may 
eftimate the weight we ought to allow it. 


Public fecurities are with us become a kind of 
money, and pafs as readily at the current price as 
gold or filver. Wherever any profitable undertak- 
ing offers itfelf, however expenfive, there are ne- 
ver wanting hands enow to embrace it ; nor need 
a trader, who has firms in the public flocks, fear to 
launch out into the mofl extenfive trade j fince he 
is poffefl of funds, which will anfwer tire mofl fud- 
den demand that can be made upon him. No 
merchant thinks it neceffary to keep by him any 
confiderable cafli. Bank flock, or Ind,a bonds, 
efpecially the latter, ferve to all the fame purpo- 
fesv becaufe he can difpofe of them, or pledge 
them to a banker, in a quarter of an hour ; and at 
the fame time, they are not idle, even when in his 
fcritoire, but bring him in a conflant revenue. In 
fhort, our national debts furnifh merchants with a 
fpecies of money, that is continually multiplying m 
their hands, and produces fine gam, befide the 
profits of their commerce. This muft enable them 
to trade upon lefs profit. The fmall profit of the 
merchant renders the commodity cheaper ; cauies 

a fff eater confirm ption j quickens the labour o t e 
^ - com- 
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common people } and helps to fpread arts and in* 
duftry thro’ the v\*hole fociety. 

There are alfo, we may obferve, in Englanti, 
and in all Rates, that have both commerce and pab- 
ic debts, a fet of men, who are half merchants, 
half Rock-holders, and may be fuppos’d willing to 
ti ade for fmall profits ; becaufe commerce is not 
t eir principal or foie fupport, and their revenues 
m the funds are a fure refource for themfelves and 
their families. Were there no funds, great mer- 
clKuite wou’d have no expedient for realizirig or 
fccunng any part of their profit, but by making 
purchafes of land ; and land has marvy dtfadvanta- 
ges in comparifon of funds. Requiring more care 
and infpeiftion, it divides the time and attention of 
the merchant; upon any tempting offer or extra- 
ordinary accident in trade, it is not fo eafily con- 
verted into money ; and as it attraas too much, 
both by the many natural pleafures it affords, and 
the authority it gives, it foon converts the citizen 
into the country gentleman. More men, there- 
fore, with large Rocks and incomes may naturally 
be fuppos’d to continue in trade, where there are 
public debts : And this, it muR be own’d, is of ibme 
advantage to commerce, by diminiRiing its profits, 
promoting circulation, and encouraging induftry.* 

^ But 

* On this head, I /halhobrcrve, without interrupting the thread 
the argument, that the multiplicity of our public debts ferves 
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But in oppofition to thcfe two favourable cir- 

cumftances, perhaps of no very S^^^YTenroS 
weigh the many difadvantages, that a«en 
yubi debt., m the whole i.Im.e economy rfthe 
toe: Youw'ill find no companfon betwiat the 
and the good, that rcfult from them. 

Flrft. ’Tis certain, that national debts caufe a 
...hCconfluenceofpeop.^^^ 

pltal, by the Z. dlbts, and 

peTa7tU!byL advantages'in 

tion’d, which they give the 

pitalabovethereftofthekingdorn. Cheque" 

L, whether, in our cafe, it be for the pubhe mtemft, 
that fo many privileges fhou dbe conferr 

* rchh'»alte.V->’f«“Tr°“m 

fize, and feems ftill encreafmg. Some men ar 
apprehenfive of the is un- 

I cannot forbear thinking, <aof ritv 

doobtedlytoobiglorto^ 
is fo happ ly fituated, that its exceiuvc 
L hZve'nience, than e.e„ a 
agrwtte. khtsdom. There rsmoredtoc^te 

he, 

rows, the cheaper may they expe to otr ^ 
appearance, and contrary to common opmion I P 
have an inttoente on inteteft. See d.fcourfe IV. 
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twixt the prices of all prOvifions in Paris and Lan^ 
guedoc than betwixt thofe in London and Torkjhire, 

Secondly^ Public flocks, being a kind of paper- 
credit, have all the difadvahtages attending that 
fpecies of money. They banifli gold and filver 
from the mofl confiderable commerce of the flate, 
reduce them to common circulation, and by that 
means render all provifions and labour dearer than 
otherwife they wou’d be. 

TToirdly^ The taxes, which arc levyM to pay the 
interefl of thefe debts, are a check upon induflry, 
heighten the price of labour, and are an oppreflion 
on the poorer fort. 

Fourthly^ As foreigners poflefs afhareof our na- 
tional funds, they render the public, in a manner,, 
tributary to them, and may in time occafion the 
tranfport of our people and our induflry. 

Fifthly^ The greatefl part of public flock being 
always in the hands of idle people, who live on their 
revenue, our funds give great encouragement to an 
ufelefs and inadtjve life. 

But tho’ the injury, that arifes to commerce 
and induflry from our public funds, will appear, 
upon balancing the whole, very confiderable, it is 
trivial In comparifon of the prejudice, that refults 

tQ 
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to the ftate, confider’d as a body politic, which 
muft Oipport itfelf in the fociety of nations, and have 
various tranfaaions with other ftates, in wars and 
negotiations. The ill, there, is pure and unmixt, 
witliout any favourable circumhance to atone for 
it : And ’tis an ill too, of a nature the higheft and 
moft important. 

We have indeed been told, that the public is no 
weaker upon account of its debts; lince they are 
moftly due amongft ourfelves, and bring as much 
property to one, as they take from another. ’Tis 
like transferring money from the right hand to the 
left; which leaves the perfon neither richer nor 
poorer than before. Such loofe reafonings and 
fpecious comparifons w'ill always pafs, where w e 
judge not upon principles. I ask. Is it poflible, 
ill the nature of things, to overburthen a nation 
With taxes, even where the fovereign refides a- 
mongft them? The very doubt feems extravagant; 
fince ’tis 1‘equifite, in every commonwealth, that 
there be a certain proportion obferv’d betwixt the 
laborious and the idle part of it- But if all our pre- 
fent taxes be mortgag’d, muft we not invent new 
ones? And may not this matter be carry’d to a 
length, that is ruinous and deftruitive? 

. In every nation, there are always fome methods 
ef levying money more eafy than others, fuitablc to 

the way of living of the people, and the commodi- 
. - ties 
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tics they make ufe of. In Britain, the excifes up^ 
on malt and beer afford a very large revenue; be- 
caufe the operations of malting and brewing are 
very tedious and are impofUble to be conceal’d; and 
at the fame time, thefe commodities are not fo ab- 
folutely neceflary to life, as that the raifing their 
price wou’d very much afFeft the poorer fort. 
Thefe taxes being all mortgag’d, what difficulty to 

find new ones! What vexation and ruin of the 
poor! 

Duties upon confumptions are more ^qual and 
cafy than thofe upon pofleffions. What a lofs to 
the public, that the former are all exhaufted, and 
that we mufi: have recourfe to the more grievous 
method of levying taxes ! 

Were all the proprietors of land only ftewards 
to the public; muft not neceffity force them to 
pradfife all the arts of oppreffion, us’d by ftewards, 
where the abfence and negligence of the proprietor 
rendet them fecure againft enquiry? 

’Twill fcarce be afferted, that no bounds ought 
ever to be fet to national debts, and that the pub- 
lic wou’d be no weaker, v/ere 12 qr 15 (hillings in 
the pound, land tax, mortgag’d, along with ail the 
prefent cuftoms and excifes. There is fomething, 
therefore, in the cafe, befide the mere transferring of 
property from oi?e hand to another. In 500 years, 

tbQ 
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the pofterity of thofe, now in the coaches, aiul of 
thofe upon the boxes, will probably have chang ci 
plates, without aftbcling the public by thele revo- 
lutions. 

I MUST confefs, that there is a ftrange fuplne- 
nefs, from long cuilom, crept into all ranks ot men, 
with regard to public debts; not unlike what di- 
vines fo vehemently complain of with regard to 
their religious dodlrincs. W e all own, that the 
mod fanguine imagination cannot hope, either that 
this or any future miniftry will be pofieft of fucb 
rigid and fteady frugality, as to make any confider- 
able progrefs in the payment of our debts, or that 
the fuuation of foreign affairs will, for any long 
time, allow them leifure and tranquillity, fufficient 
for fuch an undertaking * JVhat then is to become 
cfusl Were we ever fo good Chriftians, and ever 
fo refign’d to providence; this, methinks, were a 
curioul queftion, even confider’d as a fpeculative 
one, arid what it might not be altogether impoflible 


« I«j time? of peace and fecurity, when alone it is pofiible to 
pav debt, the mor.ey’d intereft are averfe to receive partial pay- 
nients, which they know not how to difpole of to advantage ; and 
the landed intereft are averfe to continue the taxes rcquifite for that 
purpefe Why therefore fliou'd a minifter perfevere in a mealuce 
fo difagreeable to all parties ? For the fake, I fuppofe rf a pofte- 
rity, which he will never fee, or of a few reafonable, reflefting peo- 
ple, whofe united interefti perhaps, will not he able to W him 
ihe fmalleft borough in England- 'Tis nor likely we fta 1 ever 
find anv minifter fo bad a politician. With regard to thefe nar- 
row, dellniaive maxims of poUties, aU minifters ateexpegt enough. 
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to form fome conjecSlural folution of. The events 
here will depend little upon the contingencies of 
battles, negotiations, intrigues, and factions. There 
feems to be a natural progrefs of things, which may 
guide our reafoning. As it wcuM have requir'd 
but a moderate (hare of prudence, when we fult 
began this praftice of mortgaging, to have foretold, 
from the nature of men and of minifters, that things 
wou’d neceflarily be carry’d to the length we fee; 
fo now that they have at laft happily reach’d it, it 
may not be difficult to guefs at the confequehce. 
It muft, indeed, be one of thefe two events ; ei- 
ther the nation muft deftroy public credit, or pub- 
lic credit will deftroy the nation. ’Tis impof- 
fible they can both fubfift, after the manner they 
have been hitherto manag’d, in this, as well as 
in fome other nations. 

There was. Indeed, a fchemefor the payment 
of our debts, which was propos’d by an excellent 
citizen, Mr. Huichinfony above 30 years ago, and 
which was much approv’d of by fome men of fenfe, 
but never was likely to takeeffeft. He afierted,that 
there was a fallacy in imagining, that the public 
ow’d this debti for that really every individual ow’d 
a proportional ftiare of it, and paid, in his taxes, 
a proportional fliare of the intereft, befide the ex- 
pences of levying thefe taxes. Had we not better, 
then, fays he, make a proportional diftribution of 
the debt amongft us, and each of us contribute a 

fum 
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fum fuitable to his property, and by that means, 
difcharge at once all our funds and public mort- 
gages ? He feems not to have confider’d, that the 
laborious poor pay a confiderable part of the taxes 
by their annual confumptions, tho’ they cou’d not 
advance, at once, a proportional part of the fum re- 
quir’d. Not to mention, that property in money 
and ftock in trade might etfily be conceal’d or dif- 
guis’d; and that vifible property in lands and hou- 
fes wou’d reaUy at laft anfwer for the whole ; An 
inequality and oppreflion, which never wou’d be 
•fubmitted to. But tho’ this projeft is never likely 
to take place; ’tis not altogether improbable, that, 
when the nation become heartily fick of their debts, 
and are cruelly oppreft by them, fome daring pro- 
i^or may arife, with vifionary fchemes for their 
difcharge. And as public credit will begin, by that 
time, to be a little frail, the leaft touch will deftroy 
it, as happen’d in France-, and in this manner, it 
will dye of the do£lor .* 

But 


* SoM£ neiglibouring ftates praflife an eafy expedient, by 
*hich they lighten their public debts. The French have a c.ftom 

(astheXsiw« formerly had) of augmenting their money; and 
this the nation has been fo much familiarix’d to, that it hurts not 
public credit, tho’ it be really cutting off at once, by an edift, fo 
much of their debts. The Dutch diminilh the intereft without 
the confent of their creditors ; or which is the fame thmj, they 
arbitmrily tax the funds as Well as other property. Cou d we prac- 
tiTe either of thefe methods, we need never be oppreft by the nati- 
enalllebtj and-'tis hotiropoflible but one of thefe, orfomeot er 
' . . ■ method 
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But ’tis more probable, that the breach of na^ 
tfonal faith will be the neceflary effedl of wars, de- 
feats, misfortunes, and public calamities, or even 
perhaps of vidlories and conquefts. I muft confefs, 
when I fee princes and ftatcs fighting and quarrel- 
ing, amidft their debts, funds, and public mortgages, 
it always brings to my mind a match of cudgel- 
playing fought in a China Ihop. How can it be 
expedied, that fovereigns will fpare a fpecies of 
property, which is pernicious to themfelves and to 
the public, when they have fo little compallion on 
lives and properties, which are ufeful to both? 
Let the time come (and furely it will come) when 
the new funds, created for the exigencies of the 
year, are not fubfcrib’d to, and raife not the mo- 
ney projeaed. Suppofe, either that the cafli of 
the nation is exhaufted ; or that our faith, wdiich 
has been hitherto fo ample, begins to fail us. Sup- 
pofe, that, in this diftrels, the nation is threaten’d 
with ati invafion, a rebellion is fulpeaed or broke 
out at home, a fquadron cannot be equipt for want 
of pay, viauals, or repairs ; or even a foreign fubli- 
dy cannot be advanc’d. What muft a prince or 
minifter do in fuch an emergence ? The right of 
S felf- 

method may, at all adventures, be try’d, on the augmentation of 
our encumbrances and difficulties. But people in this country arft 
fo good reafoncrs upon whatever regards their intereft, that fuch a 
practice will deceive no body; and public credit will probably 
tumble at once by fo dangerous a trial* 
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felf-prefervation is unalienable in every individual, 
much more in every community. And the folly 
of our ftatefmen muft then be greater than the folly 
of thofe who firft contraaed debt, or what is more, 
than that of thofe who trufted, or continue to trult 
this fecuritv, if thefe ftatefmen have the means of 
fafety in their hands, and do not employ it. 1 he 
funds, created and mortgag'd, will, by that time, 
bring in a large yearly revenue, fufficient for the 
defence and fecurity of the nation- Money >s per- 
haps lying in the exchequer, ready for the difcharge 
of L quarterly intereft : Neceflity calls fear urges, 
reafon exhorts, compaflion alone exclaims: Ihe 
money will immediately be feiz’d for the current 
fervice, under the moft folemn proteftations, per- 
haps, of being immediately replac’d. But no more 
is requifite. The whole fabric, already tottering, 
foils to the ground, and buries thoufands in its rums 
And this, I think, may be called the natural death 
of public credit; For to this period it tends as na- 
turally as an animal body to its diffolution and de- 
ftruftion.* 

These 

. So great dnpee are the generality of mankind, that, notwith- 
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These two events, fuppos’d above, are calami- 
tous, but not the moft calamitous. Tlioufands are 
thereby facrific’d to the fafety ofmillbns. But we 
are not without danger, that the contrary event may 
take place, and that millions may be facrific’d, for 
ever, to the temporary fafety of thoufends.* Our 

po- 

by what they have feen, than by what they foiefee, with wh.-itcvc» 
certainty j yet promiles, proteftations, fair appear ances, with th« 
allurements of prefent intereft, have fuch powerful influence as few 
are able to refift. Mankind are, in all ages, caught by the l>.me 
baits: The lame tricks, play’d over and over again, ftill trepai* 
them. The heights of popularity and patriotifm arelfHIi the beaten 
road to power and tyranny j flattery to treachery'}. Handing ar- 
mies to arbitrary government ; and the glory of God to the tem- 
poral intereft of the clergy. The fear of an everlafting deftruc- 
tion of credit, alloxving it to be an evil, is a necdlefs- bugbear, 

A prudent man, in reality, wou’d rather lend to the public imme-! 
diately after they had taken a fpunge to their debts than at pre- 
sent ; as much as. an opulent knave, even tho* one cou’d not force 
him to pay, is a preferable debtor to an honeft bankrupt r For 
the former, in order to carry on bufinefs, may And it his intereft 
to difeharge his debts, where they are not exorbitant : The latter 
has it not in his power. The reafoning of hiji. lily 3. as it 

is eternaUy true, is very applicable to our prefent cafe, ^ed -vuU 
gm ad magnitudir^ihtmfickrum aderat : Stultijfimui qtufque fecunii% 
ncrcahatur : Apud fapUntes C£^a habebantury qua neque dari neqae 
afcepijaha republica, poUrofit, The public is a debtor, whom no. 
man can oblige to pay. The only check, which the creditors have 
on it, is the intereft of preferving credit j an intereft, which may 
eafily be overbalanc’d by a very great debt} and by a difficult and 
extraordinary emergence, even fuppofing that credit irrecoverable. 
Not to mention, that a prefent ncccffity often, forces ftates into 
mcafures, which are, ftridUy fpeaking, againft their intereft, 

I HAVE heard it has been computed, that the whole credit 
tors of the public, natives and foreigners, amount only to j.7000, 

Th?fc 
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popular government, perhaps, will render it diffi- 
cult or dangerous for a minifter to venture on fo 
>defperate an expedient, as that of a voluntary bank- 
ruptcy. And tho’ the houfe of lords be altogether 
compos’d of ih i proprietors of lands, and the houfe 
of commons chiefly; and confequently neither of 
them can be fuppos’d to have great property in the 
funds; yet the connexions of the members may be 
fo great with the proprietors, as to render them more 
tenacious of public taith, than prudence, policy, or 
even juftice, flrriaiy fpeaking, requires. And per- 
haps too, our foreign enemies, or rather encmy(for 
we have but one to dread) may be fo politic as to 
difeover, that our fafety lyes ih defpair, and may 
not, therefore, ftiow the danger, open and bare- 
fac’d, ’till it be inevitable. The balance of power 
in Europe^ our grandfathers^ our fathers, and we, 
have all jufl:ly efteem’d too unequal to be preferv’d 
without our attention and affiftance. But our 

chil- 


Thefe make a figure at prefent on their income ; but in cafe of a 
public bankruptcy, wou’d, in an inftant, become the loweft, as well 
ms the moft wretched of the people. The dignity and authority 
of the landed gentry and nobility is much better rooted ; and wou’d 
render the contention very unequal, if ever we come to that ex- 
tremity. One wouM incline to afflgn to this event a very near 
period, fuch as half a century, had not our fathers prophefies of 
this kind been already found fallacious, by the duration of our pub- 
lic credit, fo much beyond all reafonable expeftation. When the 
aftrologers in France were every year foretelling the death oi Harry 
the IV. 7hefe fellows, fays he, muft be right at laji. We fhalJ, 
therefore, be more cautious than to affign any precife date 5 and 
/hall canteht ourfelvcs with Jointing out the event in general. 
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children^ weary with the ftruggle, and fetter’d with 
incumbrances, may fit down fecure, and fee their 
neighbours oppreftand conquer’d) till at laft, they 
themfelves and their creditors lye both at the mer- 
cy of the conqueror. And this may properly e- 
nough be denominated the violent death of our 
public credit. 

These feem to be the events, which are not ve- 
ry remote, and which reafon forefees as clearly al- 
moft as fhe can do any thing, that lyes in the womb 
of time. And tho’ the antients maintain’d, that, 
in order to reach the gift of prophefy, a certain di- 
vine fury or madnefs was requifite; one may fafe- 
]y affirm, that, in order to deliver fuch prophefies 
as thefe, no more is necellary, than merely to be 
in one’s fenfes, free from the influence of popular 
madnefs and deluflon. 
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DISCOURSE IX. 

Of form remarkable cujioms. 

T SHALL obferve three remarkable cuftoms in 
three celebrated governments ; and fliall con- 
clude from the whole^ that all general maxims in 
politics ought to be eftablifli’d with great referve, 
and that irregular and extraordinary appearances 
are frequently difcoverM, in the moral, as well as 
in the phyfical world. The former, perhaps, we 
can better account for, after they happen, from 
fprings and principles, of which every one has, 
within himfelfi or from obvious obfervation, the 
ftrongeft afTurance and conviction : But ’tis often 
fully as impolTible for human prudence, before 
hand, to forefee and foretell therm 

I. One wou’d think iteflentlal to every fupremc 
council or affembly, which debates, that entire li- 
berty of fpeech fhou’d be granted to every member, 
and that all motions or reafonings fhou’d be re- 
ceiv’d, which can any way tend to illuftrate the 
point under deliberation. One wou’d conclude, 
with ftill greater affurance, that, after a motion 
was made, which was voted and approv’d by that 
aflembly, in wiiich the legiflature is lodg’d, the 
member, who made the motion, muft, for ever, be 

cxemjM:- 
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exempted from farther trial and enquiry. But no 
political maxim can, at firft fight, appear more 
undifputable, than that he muft, at leaft, be (e- 
cur*d from all inferior jurifdi£tion ^ and that no- 
thing lefs, than the fame fupreme legiflative af- 
fembly, in their fubfequent meetings, cou’d render 
him accountable for thofe motions and harangues, 
which they had before approv’d of. But thefe ax- 
ioms, however irrefragable they may appear, have 
all fail’d in the Athenian government, from caufes 
and principles too, which appear almoft inevitable. 


BYthe>pa®H wptfrofxa!- ox indt ament of illegali- 
ty, (tho’ it has not been remark’d by antiquaries or 
commentators) any man was try’d and punilh’d, 
in a common court of judicature, for any law, 
which had pafs’d upon his motion, in the aflem- 
bly of the people, if that law appeared to thecourt 
unjuft or prejudicial to the public. Thus Demo- 
Jlhenes, finding that ftiip money was Icvy’d irregu- 
larly, and that the poor bore the fame burthen as 
the rich, in equipping the gallies, correaedthis in- 
equality by a very ufeful law, which proportion d 
the expence to the revenue and income of each in- 
dividual. He mov’d for this law in the affembly ; 
heprov’dits advantages-,* he convinc’d the people, 
the only legiflature in Athens ; the law pafs d; and 
was carried into execution ; And yet he was try 
in a criminal court for that law, upon the com- 


* His harangue for it is ftUl extant ; 
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plaint of the rich, who refented the alteration he 
had introduc’d into the finances.* He was, in- 
deed, acquitted, upon proving anew the ufefulnefs 
of his law. 

Cteftphon mov’d in the aflembly of the people, 
that particular honours fhou’d be conferrid on De- 
mojihenes^ zs on a citizen afFedionate and ufeful to 
the commonwealth: The people, convinc’d of this 
truth, voted thofe honours : Y et was Cteftphon try’d 
by the yfaipn vxfttfouay. It was aflerted, amon^ft 
other topics, that Demojlhencs was not a s;ood citi- 
zen, nor affedionate to the commonwealth: And 
the orator was called upon to defend his friend, and 
confequently himfelf; which he executed by that 
fublime piece of eloquence, that has ever fince been 
the admiration of mankind. ' 

After the fatal battle of ChecTonea^ a law was 
paft, upon the motion of Hyperides, giving liberty 
to flaves, and enrolling them in the troops.f On 
account of this law, the orator was afterwards try’d 
by the indidment above mention’d ; and defended 
himfelf, amongft other topics, by that ftroke cele- 
brated by Plutarch and Longinus. It was not I 
^ faid 

• Pro Ctejlpbonte, 

f Plutarch in niita decern oratorum. Detnojlhenes gives a different 
account of this law contra Arifiogitony orat, II. Ke fays, that its 
purport was, to render the oLrtfxoi t-TTirt/uoi, or to reftore the pri- 
vilege of bearing offices to thofe who had been declar’d incapably 
Perhaps, thefe were both claufes of the fame law. 
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faid he, that mov’d for this law: It was the necef 

fities of war-, it was the battle of Charonea. The 
orations of Demojlhenes abound with many inftan- 
ces of trials of this nature, and prove clearly, that 
nothing was more commonly pracStis d. 

The Athenian democracy was fuch a mobbifc 
government, as we can fcarce form a notion of in 
the prefent age of the world. The whole collec- 
tive body of the people voted in every law, with- 
out any limitation of property, without any diftinc- 
tion of rank, without controul from any magiftra- 
cy or fenate;* and confequently with little regard 
to order, juftice, or prudence. The Athenians foon 
became fenfible of the mifchiefs attending this con- 
ftitution: But being averfe to the checking them- 
felves by any rule or reftriftion, they refolv’d, at 
leaft, to check their demagogues or counfellors, by 
the fear of future punifament and enquiry. They 
accordingly inftituted this remarkable law; a law 
efteem’d fo eflential to tlieir government, that M- 
/chines infifts on it, as a known truth, that were it 
abolifli’d or negleaed, it were impoffibie for the 
democracy to fubfift.f 

The 

* Thi fenate of the Bean was only a lefs mraierous mob, cho- 
fen by lot from among the people ; and their authority was hot 

great. . 

f In Ctejipbontm. ’Tis remarkable, that the firft ftep, after 
the diflblution of the democracy by Critias and the Thirty, was 
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people fear d not any ill confequences. to 
liberty from the authority of the criminal courts j 
becaufe thefe were nothing but very numerous ju-> 
ries, cholen by lot from amongft the people. And 
they confidcr’d themfelves juftly as in a ftate of pu- 
pillage, where they had an authority, after they 
came to the ufe of reafon, not only to retradl and 
controul whatever had been determin’d, but to pu- 
nifli any guardian for meafures, which they had em- 
brac’d by his perfuafion. The fame law had place 
in Thebes f* and for the lame realbn. 

It appears to have been an ufual practice In A- 
thens,on the eftablilhment of any law.efteem’d very 
ufefiil or popular, to prohibit for ever its abrogation 
and repeal. Thus the demagogue, who diverted 
all the public revenues to the fupport of Ihows and 
fpeiStacles, made it criminal fo much as to move 
for a reverfement of this law.f Thus Leptines 
niov’d for a law, not only to recal all the immu- 
nities formerly granted, but to deprive the people 
for the future of the power of granting any more.J 
Thus all bills of attainder were forbid, or laws that 
affeft one Athenian, without extending to the whole 

com- 

to annul as we learn from Dmoftbenis 

HATu The orator in this oration gives us the wards of 

the law, eftabhfhmg the TTA^to/motv. Page 297 ex edit, 

■Aildu And he accounts for it, from the fame principles, that we 
here reafon upon, 

. * Plut, in vitdPehp., fDemofl. Q/yxtb. 1 . 2, 

J Demoji, contra Lept^ ^ Dmoji, contra Adrijtocratem, 
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commonwealth. Thefe abfurd claufes, by which 
the legiflature vainly attempted to bind itfelf for e- 
ver, proceeded from an univerfal fenfe of the levity 
and inconftancy of the people. 

II. A WHEEL within a wheel, fuch as we ob- 
ferve in the German empire, is confider’d by lord 
Shaftsbury^ * as an abfurdity in politics ; But what 
mull: we fay to two equal wheels, which govern the 
fame political machine, without any mutual check, 
controul, or fubordination ; and yet preferve the 
greateft harmony and concord ? To eftablilh two 
diftinft legiflatures, each of which poflefTes full and 
abfolute authority within itfelf, and ftands in no 
need of the other’s affiftance, in order to give vali- 
dity to its a£ls ; this may appear, before hand, al- 
together impracticable, as long as men are actuat- 
ed by the pallions of ambition, emulation, and ava- 
rice, which have been hitherto their chief govern- 
ing principles. And fhou’d I aflert, that the ftate 
I have in my eye was divided by two diftinCt fac^ 
tions, each of which predominated in a diftinCt le- 
giflature, and yet produc’d no clafhing of thefe in- 
dependent powers; the fuppofition may appear al- 
moft incredible. And if, to augment the paradox, 
1 fliou’d affirm, that this disjointed, irregular go- 
vernment was the moft aCtive, triumphant, and il- 
luftrious commonwealth, that ever yet appear’d on 

the 

f Essay on the freedom of wit and humour. Part 3. fedl. 2r 
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the ftage of the world; I fhou’d certainly be told» 
that fuch a political chimera was as abfurd as any 
vilion of the poets. But there is no need for fearch- 
ing long, in order to prove the reality of the fore- 
going fuppolitions: For this was actually the cafe 
with the Homan republic. 

The legiflative power was there lodged both in 
the comitia centuriata and comitia trihuta. In the 
former, ’tis well known, the people voted accord- 
ingly to their cenfus-, fo that when the firft dais was 
unanimous, (as commonly happen’d) tho’ it con- 
tam’d not, perhaps, the hundredth part of the com- 
monwealth, it determin’d the whole ; and with the 
authority of the fenate, eftablilh’d a law. In the 
latter, every vote was alike; and as the authority 
of the fenate was not there requifite, the lower 
people entirely prevail’d, and gave law to the whole 
ftate. In all party divifions, at firft betwixt the Pa- 
tricians and P lebeians, afterwards betwixt the nobles 
and the people, the intereft of the Ariftocracy was 
predominant in the firft legifiature ; that of the De- 
mocracy in the fecond: The one cou’d always de- 
ftroy what the other had eftablifh’d ; Nay, the one, 
by a fudden and unforefeen motion, might t ake the 
ftart of the other ; and totally annihilate its rival, 
by a vote, which, from the nature of the conftitu- 
tion, had the full authority of a law. But no fuch 
conteft or ftruggle is obferv’d in the hiftory oiRome : 
No inftance of a quarrel betwixt thefe two legifla- 

tures; 
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tures } tho’ many betwixt the parties, that governM 
in each. Whence arofe this concord, which may 
feem fo extraordinary? 

* The legiflature eftablifhM at Romcy by the au- 
thority of Servius Tullius^ was the comitia centuri- 
ata^ which, after the expulfion of the kings, ren- 
der'd the government, for fome time, altogether a- 
riftocratical. But the people, having numbers and 
force on their fide, and being elated with frequent 
conquefts and viftories in their foreign wars, always 
prevail’d when pufli’d to extremities, and firft ex- 
torted from the fenate the magiftracy of the tri- 
bunes, and then the legiflative power of the comitiu 
tributa. It then behov’d the nobles to ber more 
careful than ever not to provoke the people. For 
befide the force, which the latter were always pof- 
feft of, they had now got pofieflion of legal autho- 
rity, and cou’d inftantly break in pieces any order 
or inffitution, which direfUy oppos’d them. By 
intrigue, by influence, by money, by combinati- 
on, and by the refpecl paid their charafter; the 
nobles might often prevail, and direft the whole 
machine of government: But had they openly fet 
.their comitia centuriata in opofition to the tributa, 
they had foon loft the advantage of that inftitution, 
along with their confuls, praetors, ediles, and all 
the magiftrates elected by it. But the comitia tri- 
butay not having the fame reafon for refpedting the 
csnturiata.y frequently repeal’d Jaw^ favourable to 

the 
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the ai-iftocracy; They limited the authority of 
the nobles; protedled the people from opprellionj 
and controul d the addons of the fenate and magif- 
tracy. The centuriata found it convenient always 
to fubmit; and tho’ equal in authority, yet being 
inferior in power, durft never direaiy give any 
flioclc to the other legiflature, either by repealing 
its laws, or eftablifliing laws, which, it forefawt 
wou’d foon be repeal’d by it. 

No inftance is found of any oppofition or ftruowle 
betwixt thefe comitia-, except one flight attempTof 
this kind, mention’d by Apfian in the 3d book of 
his civil wars. Mark Anthony refolving to deprive 
Decimus Brutus of the government of Cifalpine 
Gaul, rail’d in the Forum, and call’d one of the 
comitia, in order to prevent the meeting of the o- 
ther, which had been order’d by the fenate. But 
affairs were then fallen into fuch confuflon, and the 
Roman conftitution was fo near its laft extremity, 
that no inference can be drawn from fuch an ex^ 
pedient. This conteft, befides, was founded more 
on form than party. ’Twas the fenate, who order’d 
the comitia tributa, that they might obflrua the 
meeting of the centuriata, which, by the conflitu- 
tion, or at leaft forms of the government, cou’d a- 
lone difpofe of provinces. 

Cicero was recall’d by the comitia centuriata •, thd* 
banifh’d by the tributa, that is, by a plehifiitum; 

But 
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But his baniftiment, we may obferve, never was 
confider’d as a legal deed, arifing from the free 
choice and inclination of the people. It was al- 
ways aferib’d to the violence alone of Clodius^ and 
the diforders introduc’d by him into the govern- 
ment. 

III. The third cuftom we propos’d to obferve 
regards England ; and tho’ it be not fo important 
as thofc, which we have pointed out in Athens and 
Rome^ it is no lefs fingular and remarkable. ’Tis 
a maxim in politics, which we readily admit as 
undifputed and univerfal, that a power, how- 
ever great, when granted by law to an eminent 
magiftrate, is not fo dangerous to liberty, as an 
authority, however inconfiderable, which he ac- 
quires from violence and ufurpation. For befidcs 
that the law always limits every power, which k 
beftows ; the very receiving it as a concellion e- 
ftablifhes the authority whence it is deriv d, and 
preferves the harmony of the conftitution. By the 
fame right that one prerogative is afliim’d without 
law, another may alfo be claim’d, and another, 
with kill greater facility ; While the firft ufurpa- 
tions both ferve as precedents to the following, and 
give force to maintain them. Hence the heroifm 
o^Ha7npden, v^\io fuftain’d the whole violence of 
royal profecutiori rather than pay a tax of %o {hil- 
lings, not impos’d by parliament: Hence the care 

,of all patriots to guard againll the firft en- 

croach- 
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croachments of the crown : And hence alone the 
exiftence, at this day, of Englijh liberty. 

There is, however, one occafion, wherein the 
parliament has departed from this maxim ; and 
that is, in the prejfmg of feamen. The exercife of 
an illegal power is here tacitly permitted in the 
crown; and tho it has frec]uently been deliberat- 
ed on, how that power might be render’d legal, 
and under what reftridlions it might be granted to 
the fovereign, no fafe expedient cou’d ever be pro- 
pos’d for that purpofe, and the danger to liberty 
always appear’d greater from law than from ufur- 
pation. While this power is exercis’d to no other 
end than to man the navy, men willingly fubmit 
to it, from a fenfe of its ufe and neceflity ; and the 
failors, who are alone affeded by it, find no body 
to fupport them, in claiming the rights and privi- 
leges, which the law grants, without diftinition, 
to all Englijh lubjeds. But were this power, on 
any occafion, made an inftrument of fadf ion or mi- 
nifterial tyranny, the oppofite fadtion, and indeed 
all lovers of their country, wou’d immediately take 
the alarm, and fupport the injur’d party : The 

liberty of Englijhmen wou’d be aflerted : Juries 

wou’d be implacable ; and the tools of tyranny, 
afting both againft law and equity, wou’d meet 
with the fevereft vengeance. On the other hand, 
were the parliament to grant fuch an authority, 
they wou’d probably fall into one of thefe two incon- 
vcniencies : They wou’d either bellow it under fo 
U many 
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many reftri<Stions as wou’d make it lofe its efFedls^ 
by cramping the authority of the crown ; or they 
wou’d render it fo large and comprehenfive, as 
might give occafion to great abufes, for which we 
cou’d, in that cafe, have no remedy. The very 
illegality of the power, at prefent, prevents its a- 
bufes, by affording fo eafy a remedy againft them. 

I PRETEND not, by this reafoning, to exclude 
all poflibility of contriving a regifter for feamen, 
which might mann the navy, without being dange- 
rous to liberty. I only obferve, that no fatisfac- 
tory fcheme of that nature has yet been propos’d. 
Rather than adopt any projedl hitherto invented, 
we continue a pradice feemingly the moft abfurd 
and unaccountable. Authority, in times of full in- 
ternal peace and concord, is arm’d againft law : 
A continu’d'and open ufurpation in the crown is 
permitted, amidft the greateft jealoufy andwatch- 
fulnefs in the people ; nay proceeding from thofe 
Very principles ; Liberty, in a country of the high- 
eft liberty, is left entirely to its own defence, with- 
out any countenance or protedion : The wild ftate 
of nature is renew’d, in one of the moft civiliz’d 
focietiesof mankind; And great violences and dif- 
orders, amongft the people, the moft humane and 
the beft natur’d, are committed with impunity} 
while the one party pleads obedience to the fu- 
preme magiftrate, other the permiflion of fim- 
damental laws. 


D I S- 


DISCOURSE X. 

Of the Fopuloufnefs of antient Nations* 


H E R E is very little ground, either from 


reafon or experience, to conclude the uni- 
Verfe eternal or incorruptible. The continual and 
tapid motion of matter, the violent revolutions with 
which every part is agitated, the changes remark’d 
in the heavens, the plain traces, as well as traditi- 
on, of an univerfal deluge or general convulfion of 
the elements ; all thefe prove ftrongly the mortality 
of this fabric of the world, and its paflage, by cor- 
ruption or diflblution, from one ftate or order to an- 
other. It muft, therefore, have its infancy, youth, 
manhood, and old age, as well as each individual 
form, which it contains, and ’tis probable, that, in 
all thefe variations, man, equally with eveiy animal 


* An eftiinent clergyman in Edinburgh, having wrote, fomc 
years ago, a difcourfe on the fame queftion with this, of thepopu- 
loufnefs of antient nations, was pleas’d lately to communicate 
it to the author. It maintain’d the oppolite fide of the argu- 
ment, to what is here infifted on, and contained much erudition 
and good reafoning. The author acknowledges to have borrow’d, 
with feme variations, from that difcourfe, two computations, that 
with regard to the number of inhabitants iij Belgium, and that 
with regard to thofe in Epiruu If this learned gentleman be pre- 
vail’d on to publiih his differtation, it will ferveto give great light 
into the prefent queftion, the moft curious and important of all 
^ueftioQS of erudition. 



and 
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and vegetable, will partake. In the flourifhing age 
of the world, it may be expefted, that the human 
fpecies ftiou’d poflefs greater vigour both of mind 
and body, more profperous health, higher fpirits, 
longer life, and a ftronger inclination and power 
of generation. But if the general fyftem of things, 
and human fociety of courfe, have any fuch gradu- 
al revolutions, they are too flow to be difcernible 
in that fliort period, which is comprehended by hif- 
tory and tradition. Stature and force of body, length 
of life, even courage and extent of genius, teem hi- 
therto to have been naturally, in all ages, pretty 
much the fame. The arts and fciences, indeed, 
have flourifli’d in one period, and have decay’d in 
another : But we may obferve, that at the time 
when they rofe to greatefl: perfedion amongft one 
people, they were perhaps totally unknown to all 
the neighbouring nations ; and tho’ they univerfally 
decay’d in one age, yet in a fucceeding generation 
they again reviv’d, and diffus’d themfelves over the 
world. As far, therefore, as obfervation reaches, 
there is no univerfal difference difcernible in the hu- 
man fpecies 5 and tho’ it were allow d, that the uni- 
verfejike an animal body, had a natural progrefs from 
infancy to old age, yet as it muft ftill be uncertain, 
whether, at prefent, it be advancing to its point of 
perfeftion, or declining from it, we cannot thence 
prefuppofe any decay in human nature.* To 

prove, 

# CeUumela fays, lib. 3. cap. 8. that in Mgypt and Africa the 

bearing of twins wasfreijuent and even cuftomary, gemini pett tat 

fami’» 
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prove, therefore, or account for the greater popu- 
Joufnefs of antiquity, by the imaginary youth or 
vigour of the world, will fcarce be admitted by any 
juft reafoner. Thefe general phyfical caufes ought 
entirely to be excluded from that queftion. 

There are indeed fome more particular 
cal caufes of great importance. Difeafes are men- 
tion’d in antiquity, which are almoft unknown to 
modern medicine ; and new difeafes have arifen 
and propagated themfelves, of which there are no 
traces in ancient hiftory. And in this particular, 
we may obferve, upon comparifon, that the difad- 
vantage is very much on the fide of the modems. 
Not to mention fome others of lefs importance, the 
fmall pox commits fuch ravages, as would almoft 
alone account for the great fuperiority fuppos’d in 
antient times. The tenth or the twelfth part of 
mankind, deftroy’d every generation, fhou’d make 
a vaft difference, it may be thought, in the num- 
bers of the people ; and when join’d to venereal dif- 
tempers, a new plague diffus’d every where, this 
difeafe is perhaps equivalent, by its conftant oper- 
ation, to the three great fcourges of mankind, war, 

pefti- 

f^nuliaresy ac pane folennes funt. If this was true, there is a phy- 
llcal difference both in countries and ages. For travellers make 
no fuch remark of thofe countries at prefent. On the contrary, 
we are apt to fuppofe the northern nations more fertile. As thofe 
two countries were provinces of the Roman empire, it is difficult, 
tho’ not altogether abfurd, to fuppofe, that fuch a man as Chfc- 
puUa might be roiftoken with regard to them. 
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peftilence, and famine. W ere it certain, therefore, 
that antient times were more populous than the pre- 
fent, and cou’d no moral caufes be alTign’d for fo 
great a change ; thefe phyfical caufes alone, in the 
[ opinion of many, wou’d be fufficient to give us fa- 
tisfadhon on that head. 

But is it certain, that antiquity was fo much 
more populous, as is pretended ? The extrava- 
gancies of Vojfiusy with regard to this fubjeft, are 
well known : But an author of much greater ge- 
nius and difeernment has ventur’d to affirm, that, 
according to the beft computations, which thefe 
fubjeds will admit of, there are not now the fifti- 
etli part of mankind on the face of the earth, which 
exifted in the time Julius Cafor."^ It may eafi- 
ly be obferv’d, that the comparifons, in this cafe, 
muft be very imperfedl ; even tho’ we confine our- 
felves to the feene of antient hiftory, Eurspe and the 
nations about the Mediterranean* W e know not 
exadlly the numbers of any European kingdom, or 
even city, at prefent : How can we pretend to 
calculate thofe of antient cities and ftates, where 
hillorians have left us fuch imperfea traces ? For 
my part, the matter appears to me fo uncertain, 
that, as I intend to throw together fome reflexi- 
ons on that head, I (hall intermingle the enquiry 
concerning caufes that concerning 

which 

* Lettrei Perfims* See alfo VEfprit dss Leix liv* 23. chapa 
T7, 1%, 19. 
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which ought never to be admitted, where the fa<5fe 
can be afcertain’d with any tolerable affurance. 
We fhall firji confider, whether it be probable, 
from what we know of the fituation of fociety in 
both periods, that antiquity muft have been more 
populous. Secondly., Whether in reality it was fo. 
If I can make appear, that the conclufion is not fo 
certain, as is pretended, in favour of antiquity, 'tis 
aJl I afpire to. 

In general, we may obferve, that the queftion 
with regard to the comparative populoufnefs of ages 
or kingdoms implies very important confequences, 
and commonly determines concerning the prefe- 
rence of their whole police, manners, and conftituti- 
on of government. For as there is in all men, both 
male and female, a defire and power of generation 

more adivethan is ever univerfally exerted, the re- 

ftraints, which it lyes under, muft proceed from 
feme difBculties in mens fituation, which it be- 
longs to a wife legiflature carefully to obferve am! 
remove. Almoft every man, who thinks he can 
maintain a family, will have one; and the human 
fpeciw, at this rate of propagation, wou’d more than 
double every generation, were every one coupled 
as foon as he comes to the age of puberty. How fall ‘ 
do mankind multiply in every colony or new fettlc- 
ment; where it is an eafy matter to provide for a 
tamily; and where men are no way ftraitned or 
conlin d, as in long eftablifli’d governments > Hi- 
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ftory tells us frequently of plagues, that have fw'ept 
away the third or fourth part of a people ; Yet in 
a generation or two, the deftruaion was not per- 
ceiv’d i and the fociety had again acquir’d their 
former number. The lands, that were cultivated, 
the houfes built, the commodities rais d, the riches 
acquir’d, enabled the people, who efcap d, imme- 
diately to marry, and to rear families, which fup- 
ply’d the place of thofe who had perifh’d.* And 
for a like reafon, every wife, juft, and mild govern- 
ment, by rendering the condition of its fubjeas ea- 
fy and fecure, will always abound moft in people, 
as well as in commodities and riches. A country, 
indeed, whofe climate and foil are fitted for vines, 
will naturally be more populous than one, which., 
produces only corn, and that more populous than 
one, which is only fitted for pafturage. But if every 
thing elfe be equal, it feems natural to expea, that 
whereever there are moft happinefs and virtue and 
thewifeft inftitutions, there will alfo be moft people. 

The queftion, therefore, concerning the popu- 
loufnefs of antient and modern times being allow’d 
of great importance, ’twill be requifite, if we wou’d 

bring 

* This too is a good reafon, why the fmall pox does not de- 
populate countries fo much as may at firft fight be imagin d. 
Where there is room for more people, they will always arife, 
even without the afliftance of naturalization bills. ’Tis remarkt 
\,yDon Geronimo de UJiariTi, that the provinces of ^pain, which 
fend moft people to the Indies^ are moft populous j which pro- 
ceeds from their fuperior riches* 
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Ermg it to fome determination, to compare both 
the domejiic and politkal fituation of thefe two pe- 
riods, in order to judge of the fads by their moral 
caufes; .which is the firft view, in which we pro- 
pos’d to confider them. 

The chief difference betwixt the domejUc oeco- 
nomy of the antients and that of the moderns con- 
fifts in the practice of flavery, which prevail’d a- 
mongft the former, and which has been abolifh’d 
for fome centuries throughout the greateft part of 
Europe. Some paflionate admirers of the antients 
and zealous partizansof civil liberty (for thefe fen- 
timents, as they are both of them, in the main, 
extremely juft, are alfo found to be almoft infe- 
parable) cannot forbear regreting the lofs of this 
inftitution ; and whilft they brand all fubmiflion to 
the government of a fmgle perfon, with the harfh 
denomination of flavery, they wou’d gladly fubjeft 
the greateft part of mankind to real flavery and 
fubje(ftion. But to one, who confiders coolly of 
the fubje6t, it will appear, that human nature, in 
general, really enjoys more liberty at prefent, in 
the moft arbitrary government of Europe, than it 
ever did during the moft flourifhing period ofantient 
times. As much as fubmiflion to a petty prince, 
whofe dominions extend not beyond a finale city, 
is more grievous than obedience to a great mon- 
arch ; fo much is domeftic flavery more cruel and 
oppreflive than 'any civil fubjeilion whatfoevef 

X Th, • 
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The more the mafter is remov’d from us in place 
and rank, the greater liberty do we enjoy 5 the lefs 
are our adlions infpea'ed and controul’d; afld the 
fainter that cruel comparifon becomes betwixt our 
own fubjedion, and the freedom and even domi- 
nion of another.. The remains, that are left of do- 
meftic flavery, in our colonies, and amongft fome 
European nations, wou’d never furely create a de- 
fire of rendering it more univerfal. The little hu- 
manity commonly obferv’d in perfons, accuftom d, 
from their infancy, to exercife fo great authority 
over their fellow creatures, and to trample i^on 
human nature, were fufficient alone to difguft Us 
with that authority. Nor can a more probable rea- 
fonbe given for the fevere, I might fay, barbarous, 
manners of antient times, than the praflice of do- 
meftic flavery; by which every man of rank was 
render’d a petty tyrant, and educated amidft me 
flattery, fubmiflion, and low debafement of his 
Haves. 

According to the antient praffice, all checks 
were on the inferior, to reftrain him to the duty of 
fubmiflion ; none on the fuperior, to engage him to 
the reciprocal duties of gentlenefs and humanity. 
In modern times, a bad fervant finds not eafily a 
good mafter, nor a bad mafter a good fervant ; and 
the checks arc mutual, fuitable to the inviolate 
and eternal laws of rcafon and equity. 

TH8 
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The cuftom of cxpofmgold, ufelefs> .or fick 
flaves iu an ifland of th^Tyber^ there to ftarve, Teems 
to have been pretty common in Rome \ and who- 
ever recover’d, after having been fo expos’d, had 
his liberty given him, by an edift of the emperor 
Claudius where it was likeways forbid to kill any 
flave, merely for old age or ficknefs.* But fup- 
pofing, that this edlcl was ftridlly obey’d, wou’d 
it better the domeftic treatment of flaves, or ren- 
der their lives much more comfortable ? We may 
imagine what others wou’d praclife, when it was 
the profeft maxim of the elder Cato to fell his fu- 
perannuated flaves for any price, rather than main- 
tain what he efteem’d an ufelefs burthen. f 

The ergajlida or dungeons, where Saves ixi 
chains were beat to work, were very common all 
over Italy, Columella J advifes, that they be al- 
ways built under ground ; and recommends 4- it as 
the duty of a careful overfeer to call over every day 
the names of thefe flaves, like the muftering of a 
regiment or Ihip’s company, in order to know 
prefently when any of them had defertcd, A proof 
of the frequency of thefe ergajlula^ and of the great 
number of flaves confin’d in them. Partem Italia 
ergajiula a foUtudine vindicantj fays Livy, 

A 

* Suetonius in vita Ctaudii* + Ptut- i^ vita CcUomi, 

{ Lib. I. cap. 6. \ Id. lib. ii. cap. i. 
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A chain’d flave for a porter was ufual in Rome^ 
as appears from Ovid^* and other authors. f Had 
not thefe people fliaken off all fenfe of compaffion 
towards that unhappy part of their fpecies, wouM 
they have prefen ted all their friends, at the firft en- 
trance, with fuch an image of the feverity of the 
mafter, and mifery of the flave ? 

Nothing fo common in all trials, even of civil 
caufes, as to call for the evidence of flaves ; which 
was always extorted by the moft exquifite tor- 
ments. Demofthenes fays,J that where it was pof- 
fible to produce, for the fame faeff, either freemen 
or flaves as witneffes, the judges always preferr’d 
the torturing of flaves, as a more certain and infall- 
ible evidence. 4* 

Seneca draws a pl6l:ure of that diforderly luxury, 
which changes day into night and night into day, 
and inverts every ftated hour of every office in life. 
Amongft other circumffances, fuch as difplacing 
the meals and time of bathing, he mentions, that, 
regularly, about the third hour of the night, the 

neigh- 

♦ Amor, lib. i. eleg. 6. 

-j- Sueton, de claris rhetor. So alfo the antient poet JanitorU tin* 
tir.nire impedimenta audio, 

J In Oneterom, or at, i. 

4- Th E fame praftice was common in Rome\ but Cicero feems not 
to think this evidence fo certain as the teflimony of free citi-- 
2cns. Pro Ceelio, 
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neighbours of one, who indulges this falfe refine- 
ment, hear tlie noife of whips and lafhes ; and up- 
on enquiry, find he is then taking an account of 
the condiaft of his fervants, and giving them due 
corredlion and difcipline. This is not remark’d as 
an inftanceof cruelty, but only of diforder, which, 
even in adiions the mofl: ufual and methodical, 
changes the fixt hours, that an eftablifh’d cuftom 
had aflign’d them.* 

But our prefent bufinefs is only to confider the 
influence of flavery on the populoiifnefs of a ftate. 
’Tis pretended, that, in this particular, the antient 
pradtice has infinitely the advantage, and was the 
the chief caufe of that extreme populoufnefs, which 

is 

• The inhuman fports, exhibited at may 

jultly be confider’d too as an efFeft of the people’s contempt for 
flaves, and was alfo a great caufe of the general inhumanity of 
their pnnces and rulers. Who can read the accounts of the am- 
phitheatrical entertainments without horror ? Or who is fur- 
pris’d, that the emperors Ihou’d treat that people in the fame way 
the people treated their inferiors ? One’s humanity, on that occafi- 
on, is apt to renew the barbarous wilh of Caliguhy that the people 
had but one neck. A man cou’d almoft be pleas’d, by a finglc 
blow, to put an end to fuch a race of monfters. You may thank 
God, fays the author above cited {epiji, 7.) addrefling himfclfto 
the Romam people, that you have a mafter, the mild and 

merciful Nero) who is incapable of learning cruelty from your ex- 
ample. This was fpoke in the beginning of his reign : But he 
6tted them very well afterwards j and no doubt, was confiderably 
improv d by the fight of the barbarous objefts, to which he liad, 
from his infancy, been accuftom’d. 
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is fuppos^d in thofe times. At prefcnt, all mafters 
difcourage the marrying of their male fervants, and 
admit not by any means tlie marriage of the female, 
who are then fuppos’d altogether incapacitated for 
their fervice. But where the property of the fer- 
vants is lodg’d in the mafter, their marriage and 
fertility form his riches, and bring him a fucceffion 
of flaves that fupply the place of thofe, whom age 
and Infirmity have difabled. He encourages, there- . 
fore, their propagation, as much as that of his cattle j 
rears the young with the fame care ; and educates 
them to fome art or calling, which may render 
them more ufeful or valuable to him. The opu- 
lent are,' by this policy, interefted in the being at 
leaft, tho’ not the well-being of the poorj and 
enrich themfelves by encreafing the number and 
jinduftry of thofe, who are fubje£ted to them. Each 
man, being a fovereign in his own family, has the. 
lame intereft with regard to it, as the prince with 
regard to the ftate; and has not, like the prince, 
any oppofite motives of ambition or vain-glory, 
which may lead him to depopulate his little fove- 
reignty. All of it is, at all times, under his eye ; 
and he has leifure to infpe<a the moft minute de- 
tail of the marriage and education of his fubje£ls.* 

Such 

* We may here obferve, that if domeltic flavery really encreas’d 
populoufnefs, it wou’d be an exception to the general rule, that the 
happinefs of any fociety and its populoufnefs are neceflary atten- 

- dants« 
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Such are the confequences of domeftic flavery, 
according to the firft afpeft and appearance of 
things : But if we enter deeper into the fubje< 9 :, we 
fliall perhaps find reafon to retradl our hafty deter- 
minations. The comparifon is fhocking betwixt 
the management of human creatures and that of 
cattle; but being extremely juft, when apply’d to 
the prefent fubjeft, it may be proper to trace the 
confequences of it. At the capital, near all great 
cities, in all populous, rich, induftrious provinces, 
few cattle are bred. Provifions, lodging, atten- 
dance, labour are there dear; and men find better 
their account in buying the cattle, after they come 
to a certain age, from the remoter and cheaper 
countries. Thefe are confequently the only breed- 
ing countries for cattle ; and by a parity of reafon, 
for men too, when the latter are put on the fame 
footing with the former. To rear a child in Lon^ 
doriy till he cou’d be ferviceable, wou’d coft much 
dearer, than to buy one of the fame age from Sra/- 
land or Ireland \ where he had been rais’d in a cot- 
tage, cover’d with rags, and fed on oatmeal or po- 
tatoes, Thofe who had flaves, therefore, in a!! 
the richer and more populous countries, wou’d dif- 
courage the pregnancy of tlie females, and either 

pre- 

^ants. A matter, from humour or intcreft, may make his /lav« 
very unhappy, and yet be careful, from inteicft, to encrcafc their 
tiumher. Their marriage is not a matter of clioicc with them, 
HO more than any other a<^n of their life. 
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prevent or deftroy the birth. The human fpecies 
wou’d perllh in thofe places, where it ought to en- 
creafc the fafteft; and a perpetual recruit be need- 
ed from all the poorer and more defart provinces. 
•Such a continu’d drain wou’d tend mightily to de- 
populate the ftate, and render great cities ten times 
more dcftrudive than with us ; where every man is 
mafter of himfelf, and provides for his children from 
the powerful inftindf of nature, not the calculations 
of fordid intereft. If London^ at prefent, without 
much encreafing, needs a yearly recruit from the 
country of 5000 people, as is commonly comput- 
ed ; What muft it require, if the greateft part of 
the tradefmen and common people were Haves, 
and were hinder’d from breeding, by their avarici* 

• ous mafters ? 

All antient authors tell us, that there was a 
perpetual flux of Haves to Italy from the remoter 
provinces, particularly Syria^ Cilicia^^ Cappadocia^ 
the lefrer Jfta^ Thrace and Egypt : Yet the number 
of people encreas’d not in Italy 5 and writers com- 
plain of the continual decay of induftry and agri- 
culture.f Where then is that extreme fertility 
of the Roman Haves, which is commonly fuppos’d? 

So 

♦ Ten thoufand flaves in a day have been often fold for the 
life of the Romans, at Delus in Cilida. Strabo, lib. 14. 

f Columella, lib. i. Proem, et cap. 2. et’7. Varro, lib. 3. cap. i. 
^Horace, lib. 2. od. 15. Hadt. Annal. lib. 3. cap, 54, Sueton* in 
•vita Aug. cap, 42, lib, 18. cap. 13. 
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So far from multiplying, thty couM not, It feems, 
fo much as keep up the flock, without immenfe 
recruits. And tho’ great numbers were continual- 
ly manumitted, and converted into Roman 
the numbers even of thefe did not encreafe;* till 
the freedom of the city was communicated to fo- 
reign provinces. 

The term for a Have, born and bred in the fa- 
mily, was verna-^f and thefe. flaves feem to have 
Y been 

* Minore indies plebe ingenua, fays Tacitus, ann, lib. 4. cap 27, 

. *f* As fervus was the name of the genus, and verna of the fpe- “ 
cies, without any correlative, this forms a ftrong prefumption, that 
the latter were, by far, the leaft numerous. ’Tis an univerfal 
obfer\'ation, which we may form upon language, that where two 
related parts of a w’hole bear any proportion to each other, ia 
numbers, rank, or confideration, there are always correlative terms 
invented, which anfwcr to both the parts, and exprefs their mu- 
tual relation. If they bear no proportion to each other, the term 
is only invented for the lefs, and marks its diftinftion from the 
whole. Thus, man and woman, mafter and fervant, father, and 
fon, prince and fubjeft, ftranger and citizen are correlative terms. 
But the words, feaman, carpenter, fmith, taylor, Gfc. have no cor- 
refpondent terms, which exprefs thofe who are no feaman, no car- 
penter, c. Languages differ very much with regard to the par- 
ticular words, where this diftinftion obtains j and may thence af- 
ford very ftrong inferences, concerning the manners and cuftoms 
of different nations. The military government of the Roman 
emperors had exalted the foldiery fo high, that they balanc’d all 
the other orders of the ftate : Hence miles and paganus became re- 
lative terms, a thing, till then, unknown to antient and ftill fo to 
modern languages. Modern fuperftition exalted the clergy fo high, 
that they overbalanced the whole ftate ; Hence clergy and /airy Sive 
terms oppos’d in all modern languages j and in thefe alone, And 

from 
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been intitled by cuftom to privileges and indul- 
gences beyond others } a lufHcient reafonj why the 
mailers wou’d not be fond of rearing many of that 
kind.* Whoever is acquainted with the maxirt^ 
©four planters will acknowledge the juftnefs of this 
obfervation.t 

Atticus is much prais’d by his hiftorian for the 
care which he took in recruiting his family from the 
flaves born in it :% May we not thence infer, that 
that pradice was not then very common ? 

The namps of Haves in the Gnek comedies, Sy- 
rusy My/us, Geta,Thraxy Davus,Lydus,Phryx, &c. 
afford a prefumption, that at Athens, at leaft, moll 
of the flaves were imported from foreign nations. 

The 

from the fame prirKiples I infer, that, if the number of (laves, 
fought by the Romans from foreign countries, had not extremely 
exceeded thofc bred at home, verna wou’d have had a correlative^ 
'fvhich wou’d have exprell the former fpecies of Haves. But thefe^ 
it wou’d feem, compos’d the main body of the antient Haves, and 
the latter were but a few exceptions. 

* Vernal^ us’d by Roman writers as a word equivalent to feurra, 
on account of the petulance and impudence of thofe flaves. Mart, 
lib. I. ep. 42. Horace alfo mentions the •verna ^rocaccs, and Pc- 
troniusy cap. 24. •vernula urbanitas, Seneca de pren/id, cap. 1. wr- 
nularum Ucentia, 

f ’Tis computed In XheHyi Indies, that a flock of flaves grow 
-^orfe five per cent, every year, unlefs new flaves be bought to re-» 
^niit them. They are not able to keep up their own number, even 
in thofe warm countries, where cloaths and provifions are fo cafily 
get. How much more muft this happen in European counUks, 
and in or near great cities ? 

J Qorn. Nepos in *vita 
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The Athenians^ fays Straho^^ gave to their flavesj 
either the names of the nations, whence they were 
bought, as Lydus^ Syrus^ or the names that were 
moll common amongft thofe nations, as Manes or 
Midas to a Phrygian^ Tibias to a Paphlagonian. 

Demojihenes^ after having mention’d a Iaw> 
which forbid any man to llrike the flave of another, 
praifes the humanity of this law j and adds, that if 
the barbarians, from whom ilaves were bought, 
had information that their countrj*men met with 
fuch gentle treatment, they wou’d entertain a great 
elteem for the Athenians, \ lfocrates\ alfo fays^ 
that all the Greek Ilaves were barbarians. 

’Tis well known, that Demojihenes^ ih his non- 
age, had been defrauded of a large fortune by his 
tutors, and that afterwards he recover’d, by a pro- 
fecution at law, the value of his patrimony. His 
orations, on that occafion, Hill remain, and contain 
a very exadl detail of the whole fubftance left by 
his father,.-, in money, merchandife, houfes, and 
flaves, along with the value of each particular. A- 
mongft the reft were 52 flaves, handicraftfmen, 
32 fword-cutlers, and 20 cabinet-makers ;() 
all males, not a word of any wives, children, or 

family, 

♦ tiB. 7. In Midianty p. 221. ex edit, Aldi, 

^ P^negyr, *•, InAphobum oral, i. 

0 jtx;voToic/, makers of thofe beds, which the antients lay up. 
CR at meals. 
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family, which they certainly wou’d have had, had 
it been a common cuftom at Athens to breed from 
the flaves : And the value of the whole muft have 
depended very much on that circumftance. No 
female flaves are even fo much as mention’d, ex- 
cept fome chamber-maids, that belong’d to his mo- 
ther. This argument has great force, if it be not 
altogether decifive. 

Consider this paflTage of Plutarch^^ fpeaking 
of the elder Cato. He had a great number of 
flaves, which he took care to buy at the fales of 
prifonersof war ; and he chofe them young, that 
they might eafily be accuftom’d to any diet or 
manner of life, and be inftrudfed in any bufi- 
nefs or labour, as men teach any thing to young 

dogs or horfes, And efteeming love the chief 

‘‘ fource of all diforders, he allow’d the male flaves 
to have a commerce with the female in his fa- 
mily, upon paying a certain fum for this privi- 
^ lege : But he llridlly forbid all intrigues out of 
his family.” Are there any fymptoms in this 
narration of that care, which is fuppos’d in the an- 
tients, of the marriage and propagation of their 
flaves? If that was a common pra£l:ice, founded 
on general intereft, it wou’d furely have been em- 
brac’d by Cato., who was a great oeconomift, and 

liv’d 


* In •vita CatQnist 
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liv d in times, when the antient frugality and fimpli- 
city of manners were ftill in credit and reputation. 

It is exprefsly remark’d by the writers of the 
Roman law, that fcarce any ever purchafe Haves 
With a view of breeding from them.* 


Our lackeys and chamber-maids, I own, do not 
ferve much to multiply the fpecies : But the anti- 
ents, befide thofe who attended on their perfon, 
had all their labour perform’d by Haves, who liv’d, 
many of them, in their family ; and H)me great men 
poHeft to the number of 10,000. If there be any 

fuf- 


* Non tenure ancillaejue re! caufaeomparantur utpariant. DireJI. 
lib. 5. tit. 3. de hared. petit, lex 27. The following tents are to 
the fame purpofe. Spudonem ntorhofun, non effe, neque neitiofun,. 
■venue mh, -v.detur ; fed fanum ejje, feuri ilium qui umm tefikulum 
bvbet iu, ct,amgenerarepoteJi. Digeji. lib. 2. tit. 1. de adilicio e- 
diBo Ux 6. fedl. 2. Sm autem quit ita fpadofit, ut turn ncccjaria 
fare corpone penitue abfit, morhofue ejl. Id. lex. 7, His impotence. 
It feems, was only regarded fo far as his health or life might be af- 
efted by it. In other refpefts, he was full as valuable. The 
fame reafoning is employ’d with regard to female flaves. Qua- 
ritur de ea mullere, qua femper mortuoe pari t, an morkofa f,t- et ait 
^binue,fivuha -muo hoc contingit, morkofam effe. Id. lex la It 
has e«n been doubted, whether a woman pregnant was morbid 
or vitiated ; and it is determined, that Ihe is found, noton ac- 
count of ^e value of her offspring, but becaufe it is the natural 
part or office of women to bear children. Si mulier fragnane -ve- 
nmt, inter omnee eonvenit fanam earn effe. Maximum enim ac fra- 
etpuutn munuefamtnarumaccipere ac tueri conceptum. Puerferam auo- 
que fanam ejfe; Si mode nihil extrinfecue aecedit, quod corpue ejue in 
abquam-vahtudinem immitteret. De fierili Celiue dijlinguere Trehati- 
m dicit, Utfe naturajierilieffffanafu. Si -vitio corforie, contra. U, 
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fufpicion, therefore, that this inftitution was unfa- 
vourable to propagation, (and the fame rcafon, at 
leaft in part, holds with regard to antient flaves as 
well as modern fervants) how deftru<Slive mull fla- 
•very have provM? 

History mentions a Roman nobleman, who 
had 400 flaves under the fame roof with him; and 
having been alTaflinated at home by the furious re- 
venge of one of them, the law was executed with ri- 
gour, and all without exception were put to death.* 
Many other Roman noblemen had families equal- 
ly, or more numerous ; and I believe every one will 
allow, that this wou’d fcarce be pra£licable were 
we to fuppofe all the flaves marry’d, and the fe- 
males to be breeders.f 

So early as the poet marryM flaves, whe- 

ther male or female, were efteem’d very inconve- 
nient. How much more, where families had en- 
creas’d to fuch an enormous fize, as in Rome^ and 
the antient fimplicity of manners was banilh’d from 
all ranks of people ? 

Xen^-^ 

* arm. lib. 14. cap. 43. 

4 Th E Haves, in the great houfes, had little rooms afligned 
them, called cella. Whence the name oF cell w'as transfer'd to 
the monks room in a convent. Sec Farther on this head, 
Vtffiuiy Saturn. 1. cap. 14. Thefe form ftrong prefumptiofli a- 
the marriage and propagation of the family flaves# 

J O^tra ^ DieSf lib. s. 1. 
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Xenophon in his oeconomics^ where he gives 
redlions for the management of a farm, recommends 
a ftricSt care and attention of laying the male and 
female flaves at a diftance from each other. He 
feerns not to fuppofe they are ever marry’d. The 
only flaves amongft the Greeks^ that appear to have 
continu’d their own breed, were the Helotes^ who 
had houfes apart, and were more the flaves of the 
public than of individuals.* 

The antients talk fo frequently of a fixt, ftated 
portion of provifions afTign’d to each flave,f that 
we are naturally led to conclude, that flaves liv’d 
almoft all fmgle, and receiv’d that portion as a kind 
of board wages. 

The pra<Sice, indeed, of marrying the flaves 
feems not to have been very common, even a- 
mongfl the country labourers, where it is more 
naturally to be expedfed. Cato^\ enumerating the 
flaves, requifite to labour a vineyard of a hundred 
acres, makes them amount to 15 ; the overfeer 
and his wife, and W/Z/Vr/, and 13 male flaves. 

F or an olive plantation of 240 acres, the overfeer 
and his wife and 1 1 male flaves : And fo in pro- 
portion to a greater or lefs plantation or vineyard. 

Varro^ 

* ^tralo, lib. S. 

4 See Cato de re ruJHca, cap. 56^ Donatm inpyrmion, I, i. 9,* 
Seneca efifl, ?o. 

J De re ruji, cap,' lOj l t, 
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Varro^^ citing this pafTage of Cato^ allows his 
computation to be juft in every other refpeft, ex- 
cept the laft. For as it is requifite, fays he, to have 
an ovcrfeer and his wife, whether the vineyard or 
plantation be great or fmall, this muft alter the ex- 
acfnefs of the proportion. Had Cato"^ computati- 
on been erroneous in any other refpeft, it had cer- 
tainly been correiled by V irro^ who feems fond 
of difcovering fo trivial an error. 

The fame author, f as well as Coltimella^X re- 
commends it as requifite to give a wife to the over- 
feer, in order to attach him the more ftrongly to 
his mafter’s fervice. This was, therefore, a pecu- 
liar indulgence granted to a flave, in whom fo great 
a confidence was repos’d. 

In the fame place, mentions it as an ufeful 
precaution not to buy too many flaves from the 
fame nation; left they beget factions and feditions 
in the family ; A prefumption, that in Italy the 
greateft part, even of the country labouring flaves 
(for he fpeaks of no other) were bought from the 
remoter provinces. All the world knows, that the 
family flaves in Rome^ who were inftruments of 
(how and luxury, were commonly imported from 
the Eaft. Hoc prdfecere^ faysP%, fpeaking of the 
jealous care of mafters, inancipiorum legiones^ et in 

* Lin. I. cap. iJ?. X LlUr It cap, ij"* 

JLiis. I, cap. iS. 
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domo turba externa., ac fervorum quoque caufa no- 
menclator adhibendus,"^ 

It is indeed recommended by to propa- 

gate young fhepherds in the family from the old 
ones. For as grafing farms were commonly in 
remote and cheap places, and each fhepherd liv’d 
in a cottage apart, his marriage and encreafe were 
not liable to the fame inconveniencies as in dearer 
places, and where many fervants liv’d in a family ; 
which was univcrfally the cafe in fuch of the Roman 
farms as produc’d wine or corn. If we confider 
this exception with regard to fhepherds, and weigh 
the reafon of it, it will ferve for a ftrong confirma- 
tion of all our foregoing fufpicions. J 

Columella^ I own, advifes the mailer to give a 
reward, and even liberty to a female Have, that had 
rear d him above three children: A proof, that 
fometimes the antients propagated from their Haves, 
which, indeed, cannot be ^ny’d. Were it other- 
wife, the pradlice of flavery, being fo common in 
antiquity, muft have been deflrudlive to a degree, 
which no expedient cou’d repair. All I pretend 
by thefe reafonings is, that flavery is in general dif- 
advantageous both to the happinefs and populouf- 
^nefs of mankind, and that its place is much better 
fupply’d by the pradice of hir’d fervants. 

Z . The 

* Lib. 33. cap. i. f Lib. 2. cap. 10. 
t Pafiorh duri eji hicfiViMSf ilk hbuku Sat, XI, 151, 

r'' Ljs, I, cap, S, 
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The Jaws, or, as fome writers call them, the fe- 
ditions of the Gracchi^ were occafion’d by their 
obferving the encreafe of flaves ail over Italy^ and 
the diminution of free- citizens. Appian afcribes 
this encreafe to the propagation of the flaves : Plu- 
tarch t to the purchafe of barbarians, who were 
chain’d and imprifon’d, ^cLuCeLfiK^ 

’Tis to be prefum’d, that both caufes concurr’d. 

Sicily^ fays Floras^ was full of ergajiula^ and 
was cultivated by labourers in chains. Eunus and 
Jthenio excited the fervile war, by breaking up 
thefe monllrous prifons,and giving liberty to 60,000 
flaves. The younger Pompey augmented his army 
in Spain by the fame expedient(). If the country 
labourers throughout the Roman empire were fo 
generally in this fituation, and if it was difficult or 
impoflible to find feparate lodgings for the families 
©f the city fervants^ how unfavourable to propa- 
gation 

♦ De hell. civ. lib. 1. In vita ^ih. C. Grach. 

“J To the fame purpofe is that paffage of the Seneca j ex con^ 
troverfia 5. lib. 5. Arata quondam populhrur a, fmguhrum ergafiu- 
lorum funt 5 latiufque nunc villki, quant olim reges, imperant. At 
Tiunc eademy fays Pliny, vinEli pedes, damnata manus, injcripti vul- 
tus exercent. lib. 18. cap. 3. Martial: 

Et fonet innumera compede Thufcus ager. lib. 9. cp. Z3« 

And Lucan : ‘Turn longos ]ungere. fines 

Agrorum, et quondam duro fuleata Camilli, 

Vomere et antiquas Curiorum pajfa ligones, 

Lohga fub ignotis extendere rura colonis. lib. I* 

VinElo fojjore coluntur 
Nefperiee fegetes, lib 7, 

1 •*. Lib. 3. cap. 19, () Id, lib. 4 cap. 8, 
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gation, as well as humanity, mufl: the inftitution of 
domeftic flavery be efteem’d? 

Conjiantmople^ at prefent, requires the fame re- 
cruits of flaves from all the provinces, which Rome 
did of old ; and thefe provinces are of confequence 
far from being populous. 

Mgypty according to Monf. Maillet^ fends con- 
tinual colonies of black flaves to the other parts of 
the Turkijh empire, and receives annually an e- 
qual return of white ; The one brought from the 
inland parts of Africa^ the other from Mtngrelw^ 
CircaJJia^ and Tartary. 

Our modern convents are, no doubt, very bad 
inftitutions : But there is reafon to fufpedt, that an- 
tiently every great family in Italy ^ and probably ia 
other parts of the world, was a fpecies of convent. 
And tho’ we have reafon to deteft all thefe popifli 
inftitutions, as nurferies of the moft abjecSt fuper- 
ftition, burthenfome to the public, and pppreflive 
to the poor prlfoners, male, as well as female ; yet 
may it be queftion’d, whether they be fo deftruc- 
tive to the populoufnefs of a ftate as is commonly 
imagin’d. Were the land, which belongs to a con- 
vent, beftow’d on a nobleman, he wou’d fpend its 
revenue on dogs, horfes, grooms, footmen, cooks, 
and chamber-maids ; and his family wou’d not 
furniih many more citi:&en3 than the convent. 
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The common reafoii why parents thruft their 
daughters into nunneries, is, that they may not be 
overburthen’d with too numerous a family; but 
the antients had a method almoft as innocent and 
more efFeftual to that purpofe, vi%, the expofing 
their children in the earlieft infancy. This prac- 
tice was very common ; and is not mention’d by 
any author of thofe times with the horror it de- 
fences, or fcarce * even with difapprobation. Plu- 
tarch^ the humane, good natur’d Plutarch,, f re- 
commends it as a virtue in Attains, king of Per- 
gamus, that he murder’d, or, if you will, expos’d 
all his own children, in order to leave his crown 
to the fon of his brother, Eumenes : Signalizihg in 
this manner his gratitude and afFedtion to Eume^ 
nes, who had left hini his heir preferably to that 
fon. ’Twas Solon, the moft celebrated of the fa- 
ges of Greece, who gave parents pe'rmiflion by law 
to kill their children.^ 

Shall we then allow thefe two circumflanccs 
to compenfate each other, viz, monaftic vows and 
the expofing of children, and to be unfavourable, 
in equal degrees, to the propagation of mankind ? 
I doubt the advantage is here on the fide of anti- 
quity. 

* Tacitus blames it. De morih. Germ, 

-f- Defraternoamore. Seneca alfo approves of the expofing of fick* 
ly, infirm children. De ira, lib. i. cap. 15. 

X Sext, Emp, lib 3. cap. 24, 
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quity. Perhaps, by an odd conexion of caufes, 
the barbarous pradfice of the antients might ra- 
ther render thofe times more populous. By re- 
moving the terrors of too numerous a family, it 
wou’d engage many people in marriage ; and Vuch 
is the force of natural affedbon, that veiy few, in 
comparifon, wou’d have refolution enough, when 
it came to the pufli, to carry into execution their 
former intentions. 

China the only country, where this barbarous 
pradlice of expofing children prevails at prefent, is 
the moft populous country we know ; and every 
man is married before he is twenty. Such early 
marriages cou’d fcarce be general, had not men 
the profpedt of fo eafy a method of getting rid of 
their children. I own, that Plutarch ^ fpcaks of 
it as a very univerfal maxim of the poor to expofe 
their children ; and as the rich were then averfe to 
marriage, on account of the courtfhip they met 
with from thofe who expedted legacies from them, 
the public muft have been in a bad fituation be- 
tiyixt them.f 


Or 

* De amore prolis, 

'I' The praftice of leaving great fums of money to friends, tho* 
one had near relations, was common to Greece as well as Rome • 
.as we may gather from Lucian, This praftice prevails very little 
in modern times j and Ben Johnfons njolpone is therefore almoft 
entirely extrafted from antient authors^ and fuits better the man- 
juers of thofe times, 
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Of all fciences there is none, where firft ap- 
pearances are more deceitful than politics. Hof- 
pitals for foundlings feem favourable to the encreafe 
of numbers ; and perhaps, may be fo, when kept 
under proper reftrictions. But when they open the 
door to every one, without diftindlion, they have 
probably a contrary efFed, and are pernicious to 
the ftatc. ’Tis computed, that every ninth child, 
born at Paris, is fent to the hofpltal ; tho’ it feems 
certain, according to the common courfe of human 
affairs, that ’tis not a hundredth part, whofe pa- 
rents are altogether incapacitated to rear and edu- 
cate them. The infinite difference, for health, 
induflry, and morals, betwixt an education in an 
hofpital and that in a private family, fhou’d induce 
us not to make the entrance into an hofpital too ea- 
fy and engaging. T o kill one s own child is fhock- 
ing to nature, and muff therefore be pretty unufual ; 
but to turn over the care of him upon others is very 
tempting to the natural indolence of mankind. 

HAVING confider’d the domeftic life and man- 
ners of the antients, compar’d to thofe of the mo- 
derns ; 

It may juftly be thought, that the liberty of divorces in 
was another difcouragement to marriage. Such a praaice preventa 
not quarrels from humeur, or rather encreafes them, and occafions 
alfo thofe from which are much more dangerous and de- 

ftruftive. See farther on this head, Eflays moral and political, eP. 
fay XXI. Perhaps too the unnatural lulls of the antients ought 
to be taken into confideration, as of feme moment. 
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dcrns; where, in the main, we feem rather fuperior, 
fo far as the prefent queftion is concern’d; we (hall 
now examine the political cuftoms and inftitutions 
of both ages, and weigh their influence in retarding 
or forwarding the propagation of mankind. 

Before the encreafe of the Roman power, or 
rather, till its full eftabiilhment, almoft all the na- 
tions, which are the fcene of antient hiftory, were 
divided into fmall territories or petty common- 
wealths, where of courfe a great equality of for- 
tune prevail’d, and the center of government was 
always very near its frontiers. This was the fitu- 
ation of affairs, not only in Greece and Italy ^ but al- 
fo in &pain^ Gaul^ Germany^ and a great 

part of the lefler AJia : And it muff be own’d, that 
no inftitution cou’d be more favourable to the pro- 
pagation of mankind. For tho’ a man of an over- 
grown fortune, not being able to confume more 
than another, muff fhare it with thofe who ferve 
and attend him : Yet their poffeffion being preca- 
rious, they have not the fame encouragement to 
marriage, as if each had a fmall fortune, fecure 
and independent. Enormous cities are befides de- 
flrucfive to fociety, beget vice and diforder of all 
kinds, ffarve the remoter provinces, and even ftarve 
themfelves, by the high prices, to which they raife 
.all provifions. Where each man had his litdo 
houfe and field to himfelf, and each county had its 
capital, free and independent : What a happy fi- 

tuation 
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tuation of mankind ! How favourable to induftry 
and agriculture ; to marriage and propagation ! 
The prolific virtue of men, were it to aft in its full 
extent, without that reftraint, which poverty and 
neceflity impofes on it, wou’d double the numbers 
every generation: And nothing furely can give it 
more liberty, than fuch fmall commonwealths, and 
fuch an equality of fortune amongfl: the citizens. 
All fmall ftates naturally produce equality of for- 
tune, becaufe they afford no opportunities of great 
encreafe ; but fmall commonwealths much more, 
by that divifion of power and authority, which 
is eflbntial to them. 

When Xenophon * return’d after the famous ex- 
pedition with Cyrusy he hir’d himfelf and 6ooo of 
the Greeh into the fervice of Seuihesy a prince of 
Thrace-, and the articles of his agreement were, that 
each foldier fliou’d receive a daric a month, each 
captain two darks, and he himfelf as general four: 
A regulation of pay, which wou’d not a little fur- 
prize our modern officers. 

When Demojihenes and Mfchlnes, with eight 
more, were fent ambafiadors to Philip of Macedon, 
their appointments for above four months were a 
thoufand drachmas, which is lefs than a drachma a 
day for each ambaffador.f But a drachma a day, 

nay 

* De exp, Cyr. lib, 7. 

•J- Depioji, de falfa Icgx He calls it a conf«ierable fum« 
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nay fometimes two, * was the pay of a common 
foot foldier, 

A CENTURION amongft the Romans had only 
double pay to a common foldier, in Polybiuses -J- 
timej and we accordingly find their gratuities after 
a triumph regulated by that proportion. J ButAfari 
Anthony and the triumvirate gave the centurions 
five times the reward of the other.H So much 
had. the encrcafe of the commonwealth encreas’d 
the inequality amongft the citizens.^ 

It muft be own’d, that the fituatlon of affairs in 
modern times, with regard to civil liberty, as well 
as equality of fortune, is not near fo favourable, ei- 
ther to the propagation or happinefs of mankind* 
Europe is fhar’d out moftly into great monarchies; 
and fuch parts of it as are divided into fmall terri- 
tories, are commonly govern’d by abfolute prince^, 
who ruin their people by a ridiculous mimickry of 
the greater monarchs, in the fplendor of their court 
and number of their forces. SwiJJerland alone and 
Holland refemble the antient republics ; and tho* 
the former is far from poflefling any advantage ei- 
■ A a c ther 

* TTjucyd, lib. 3. "f- Lib. 6. cap. 37. 

t ‘Tit. Li’u, lib 41. cap 7, 13. ^ alibi /pajlim, 

II Appian de bell, ci<v, lib. 4. * 

§ Cajar gave the centurions ten times the gratuity of the com^ 
mon foldiers. De bell. GallicOyVih, 8. In the Rhodian cartel, men- 
tion’d afterwards, no diftin^tion in the price of raafom was made 
on account of ranks in the army, ** ' 
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ther of foilj climate, or commerce, yet the num* 
bers of people, with which it abounds, notwith- 
{landing their enlifting themfelves into every fer- 
vice In Europe^ prove fufiiciently the advantages of 
their political inftitutions. 

The antient republics deriv’d their chief or on- 
ly fecurity from the numbers of their citizens. The 
Trachintans having loft great numbers of their 
people, the remainder, inftead of enriching them- 
felves by the inheritance of their fellow citizens, ap- 
ply’d to Sparta^ their metropolis, for a new ftock 
of inhabitants. ' Spartans immediately col- 

Iccfted ten thoufand men, amongft whom the old 
citizens divided the lands, of which the former pro- 
prietors had perifh’d,* 

After Timoleon had banifti’d Dlonyftus from 
Syracufe^ and had fettled the affairs of Sicily^ find- 
ing the cities of Syracufe and Sellinuntium extreme- 
ly depopulated by tyranny, war, and fa6tion, he in- 
vited over from Greece fome new inhabitants to 
repeople them.t Immediately forty thoufand men 
( Plutarch J fays fixty thoufand) offer’d themfelves; 
and he diftributed fo many lots of land amongft 
them, to the great fatisfaftion of the antient inha- 
bitants : A proof at once of the maxims of antient 
policy, which affefted populoufnefs more than rich- 
es | 

• Diod, Sic, lib, T». *Thucyd, lib. 3. 

» Diod, Sic, lib, 16* J /« vila Timolt 
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cs ; and of the good efFe£ls of thefe maxims, in 
the extreme populoufnefs of that fmall country, 
Griece^ which cou*d at once fupply fo large a co- 
lony. The cafe was not much diferent with the 
Romans in early times. He is a pernicious citizen, 
faid M, CuriuSy who cannot be contented with fe- 
ven acres.* Such ideas of equality cou’d not fail 
to produce populoufnefs. 

We muft now confider what difadvantages the 
antlents lay under with regard to populoufnefs, and 
what checks they receiv’d from their political max- 
ims and inftitutions. There are commonly com- 
penfations in every human condition j and tho* 
thefe compenfations be not always perfeftly equi- 
valent, yet they ferve, at leaft, to reftrain the pre- 
vailing principle. T o compare them and eftimatc 
their influence is indeed very difficult, even where 
they take place in the fame age and in neighbour- 
ing countries : But where feveral ages have inter- 
ven’d, and only fcatter’d lights are afforded us by 
antient authors \ what can we do but amufe our- 

felves 

* P//«. lib. iS. cap. 3. The fame author in cap. 6. fays, 
tumque fatentihui latifundia perdidere Italiam : Jam *vero et provin^ 
^as. Sex domi JemiJJ'em Aft tea pojfidebanty cum interfecit eos Nero 
prlncepu In this view, the barbarous butchery committed by the 
firll Roman emperors was not perhaps fo deftruftivg to the public 
as we may imagine. Thefe never ceas’d till they had extin- 
guifli’d all the illuftrious families, which had enjoy’d the plun- 
der of the world, during the latter ages of the republic. The new 
nobles, who rofe in their place, were lefs fplcfldid, as we Icaxft 
Annt lib* 3. cap. 55. 
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felves by talking, pro and con^ on an interefiing 
fubjeft, and thereby correfting all hafly and vio- 
lent determinations ? 

Firjl^ We may obferve,. that the antient repu- 
blics were almoft in perpetual war ; a natural ef- 
feft of their martial fpirit, their love of liberty, their 
mutual emulation, and that hatred, v hich gene- 
rally prevails amongft nations, that live in a clofe 
neighbourhood. Now war in a fmail flate is much 
more deftruftive than in a great one \ both becaufe 
all the inhabitants, in the former cafe, muft fill the 
armies, and becaufe the ftate is all frontier, and all 
expos’d to the inroads of the enemy. 

The maxims of antient war were much more 
deftruftive than thofe of modern ; chiefly by the 
diflribution of plunder, in which the foldiers were 
indulg’d. Our common foldiers are fuch a Jow 
rafcally fet of people, that we find any abundance, 
beyond their fimple pay, breeds confufion and dif- 
-order, and a total diflblution of difciplinc. The 
very wretchednefs and meannefs of thofe, who fill 
the modern armies, render them lefs deftrudive to 
the countries, which they invade: One infliance, 
amongft many, of the deceitfulnefs of firft appear- 
ances in all political reafonings.* 

An- 

* The antient foldien, being free citizens, above the loweft 
rank, were all many’d. Onr modern foldiers arc either forc’d 

' to 
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Antient battles were much more bloody by 
the very nature of the weapons employ’d in them. 
The antients drew up their men i6 or 20, fome- 
times 50 men deep, which made a narrow front ; 
and’twas not difficult to find a field, in which both 
armies might be marfhall’d, and might engage 
with each other. Even where any body of the 
troops was kept off by hedges, hillocks, woods, or 
hollow ways, the battle was not fo foon decided be- 
twixt the contending parties, but that the others had 
time to overcome the difficulties, that oppos’d them, 
and take part in the engagement. And as the whole 
armies were thus engag’d, and each man clofeJy 
buckl’d to his antagonift, the battles were com- 
monly very bloody, and great flaughter made on 
bothfides, but efpecially on the vanquifli’d. The 
long, thin lines, requir’d by fire arms, and the quick 
decifion of the fray, render our modern engage- 
ments but partial rencounters, and enable the ge- 
neral, who is foil’d in the beginning of the day, to 
draw off the greateft part of his army, found and 
entire. CoW A Folard’s project of the column take 
place (which feems impradiicable*) it wou’d ren- 
der modern battles as deftruaive as the antient. 

The 

-40 live unmarry’d, or their marriages turn to fmall account to- 
wards the encreafe of mankind. A circumftance which ought, 
prhaps, to be taken into confideration, as of feme con.'equqpoe 
in favour of the antients. 

. • What is the advantage of the column after it has broke the 
enemy s line / Only, that it then takes them in the flank, and 
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The battles of antiquity, both by their durati- 
on and their rcfemblance of fmgle combats, were 
wrought up to a degree of fury, quite unknown to 
latter ages. Nothing cou’d then engage the com- 
batants to give quarter but the hopes of profit, by 
making flaves of their prifoners. In civil wars, as 
we learn from Tacitus,\ the battles were the molt 
bloody, bccaufe the prifoners were not flaves. 

What aftoutrefiftance muftbe made, where 
the vanquifh*d expelled fo hard a fate ! How in- 
veterate the rage,\vhere the maxims of war were, 
in every refpeft, fo bloody and fevere ! 

Instances are very frequent, in antiqnt hifto- 
ry, of cities befieg’d, whofe inhabitants, rather than 
open their gates, murder’d their wives and chil- 
clren, and rufh’d themfelves on a voluntary death, 
fweeten’d perhaps with a little profped of revenge 
upon the enemy. Greeks* as well as Barbarians^ 
have been often wrought up to this degree of fury. 
And the fame determinate fpirit and cruelty muft, 
in many other inftances, lefs remarkable, have been 

ex- 

diffiMtes whatever (lands near it by a fire from all fides. But till 
it has broke them, does It not prefent a flank to the enemy, and 
that expos’d to their mufquetry, and what is much worfe, to their 
cannon f 

f Hist. lib. 2. cap. 44. 

* As Jhydus mention’d by Li'vy, Kb. 31. cap. 17, l». an«! 

Ub. 16. As alfo the Xantbians, debelL civil* hb, 4^ 
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extremely deftru£llve to human fociety, in thofe 
petty commonwealths, that liv’d in a clofe neigh- 
bourhood, and were engag’d in perpetual wars and 
contentions. 

Sometimes the wars in Grrr«, fajrs 
were carried on entirely by inroads, and robberies, 
and pyracies. Such a method of war muft be more 
deftruaive, in fmall ftates,than the bloodieft battles 
and fieges. 

By the laws of the 12 tables, polTeffion for two 
years form’d a prefcription for land j one year for 
movables :f An indication, that there was not in 
Italy, during that period, much more order, tran- 
quillity, and fettled police than there is at prefent a- 
mongft the Tartars. 

The only cartel, I remember in antient hiftory, 
is that betwixt Demelrius Poliorcetes and the Mo- 
dians-, when it was agreed, that a free citizen fliou’d 
be reftor d for 1 000 dr achamas, a Have bearing arms 
for 500.J 

fecondly, it appears, that antient manners 
were more unfavourable than the modern, not on- 
ly in time of war but alfo in time of peace, and 
that too, in every refpedt, except the love of civil li- 

• r 

^ JHvtta Aratt, ^ 

•f Inst. lib. i. cap. 6. ’Tis true, the fame law fccms to have 
been continu’d, till the time of Jufliman. But abufes, inttoduc’d 
ky baibarifm, are not always corredled by civility. 

J Dioi. Sieut, lib. ^o. 
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berty and equality, which is, I own, of conliderable 
importance. To exclude faftion from a free go- 
vernment is very difficult, if not altogether imprac- 
ticable j. but fuch inveterate rage betwixt the fac- 
tions, and fuch bloody inaxims, are found, in mo- 
dern times, amongft religious parties alone, where 
bigotted priefts are the accufers, judges, and execu- 
tioners. In antient hiftory, we may always ob- 
ferve, where one party prevail’d, whether the no- 
bles or people, (for I can obferve no difference in 
this refpedtt) t^^at they immediately butcher’d all 
of the oppofite party they laid their hands on, and 
banilh’d fuch as had been fo fortunate as to efcape 
their fury. No form of procefs, no law, no trial, no 
pardon. A fourth, a third, perhaps near a half of 
the city were flaughter’d, or expell d, evepr revo- 
lution ; and the exiles always join’d forcigri ene- 
mies, and did all the mifchief poflible to their fel- 
low citizens ; till fortune put it in their po.wrer tp 
take full revenge by a new revolution. And as 
thefe were very frequent in fuch violent govern- 
ments, the diforder, diffidence, jealoufy, enmity, 
which muff prevail, are not eafy for us to imagine 
in this age of the world. 

There are only two revolutions I can recoiled}: 
in all antient hiftory, which paft without great fe- 
verity and great effufion of blood In maffacres and 

, •' affafli- 


+ Lyfias, wrhff was himfelf of the popular faaion, and very nar- 
rowly efcap’d from the 30 Tyrartts, fays that the Democracy was as 
violsnt a government as the Oligarchy. Crat, 24. de ftatu pop u 
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aflaflinations, viz. the reftoration of the Athenian 
democracy by Thrafybulus, and the fubduing the 
Roman republic hy Cafar. We learn from antient 
hiftory, thsxThrafybulus paft a general amnefty for 
all palt offences ; and firft introduced that word, as 
well as praftice into Greece.* It appears, howe- 
ver, from many orations oiLyftas,^ that the chief, 
and even fome of the fubaltern offenders, in the pre- 
ceding tyranny, were try’d, and capitally punilh’d. 
This is a difficulty not clear’d up, and even not ob- 
ferv’d, by antiquarians and hiftorians. And as to 
Ctsfar’s clemency, thq’ much celebrated, it wou’d 
not gain great applaufe in the prefent age. He 
butcher’d, for inftance, all Cato’s fenate, when he 
became mafter oi Utica and thefe, we may rea- 
dily believe, were not the moll worthlefs of the 
party. All thofe, who had born arms againll that 
ufurper, were forfeited ; and, by Hirtius’s law, de- 
clar’d incapable of all public offices. 

These people were extremely fond of liberty; 

but feem not to have underftood it very well. 
When the thirty tyrants firll ellablilh’d their do- 
minion at Athens^ they began with feizing all the 
fycophants and informers, that had been fo trouble- 
fome during the democracy, and putting them to 
death, by an arbitrary fentence and execution. E~ 
B b 

♦ Ccero Philip, i. 

t As orat. ii. cQtftra Eratofi, orat. iz, contra Azorat, orat 
pro Mantith, , ^ 

J Appian de hell, civ, lib« 
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very man, fays Salluji* and Lyjks,i was rejoicedat 
the/e punijhments ; not confidering, that liberty was 
from that moment annihilated. 

The utmoft energy of Thucydides‘s nervous ftile, 
and the great copioufnefs and exprelfion of the 
Creek language feem to fink under that hiftorian, 
when he attempts to defcribe the diforders, that a- 
lofe from fadtion, throughout all the Greek com- 
monwealths. You wou’d imagine, that he Ihll 
labours with a thought greater than he can find 
words to communicate. And he concludes his pa- 
thetic defcription with an obfervation, which is at 
once very refin’d and very folid. “ In thefe con- 
‘‘ teftsy ( fays he, ) thofe who were dulleft and 
moft ftupid and had the leaft forefight, coni- 
« monly prevail’d. For being confcious of this 
weaknefs, and dreading to be over-reach’d by 
« thofe of greater penetration, they went to work 
haftily, without premeditation, by the fword and 
‘‘ poniard, and thereby prevented their antago- 
nifts, who were forming fine fehemes and pro- 
« jedts for their deftrudfion.’’^ 

Not 

See Cafars fpeech de helL CatiU 

Or AT. 24. And in orat 29. he mentions the fa£lion only 
the caufe why thefe illegal puniihments Ihou'd difpleafe. 

^ t Lib. 3. The country in Europe, wherein I have obferv’d the 
faaions to be moft violent and party hatred the ftrongeft, is Ireland, 
This gpes £6 far as to cut o^F even the moft common intercourfc 
Qf civilities betwixt the proteftants and catholicst Their cruel in- 
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Not to mention Dionyjius * the elder, who is 
computed to have butcher’d in cold blood above 
16,000 of his fellow citizens; nor Agathocles\ f 
others, ftill more bloody than he; the 
tranfacSions, even in free governments, were ex- 
tremely violent and deftrudiive. hv Athens^ the 
thirty tyrants and the nobles, in a twelvemonth, 
murder’d, without trial, about 1200 of the people^ 
and banifh’d above the half of the citizens that re- 
main’d.§ In Argos ^ near the fame time, the people 
kill’d 1 200 of the nobles ; and afterwards their own 
demagogues, becaufe they had refus’d to carry their 
profecutions farther.|| The people alfo in Cor- 
cyra kill’d 1500 of the nobles and banifhM a thou- 
fand.^T Thefe number^ will appear the more 
furprizing, if we confider the extreme fmaUnefs of 

thefe 

furreftions, and the fcvere revenges which they I^ave taken of each 
other, are the caufes of this mutual ill-will, which is the chief 
fource of diforder, poverty, and depopulation in that country. 
The Greek factions, I imagine, to have been inflam’d ftill to a 
higher degree of rage ; The revolutions being commonly more fre- 
quent, and the maxims of aflaflination much more avow’d and ac* 
knowledg’d. 

* Flut, de •virt, et fort, Alex, 

f Diod, Sic, lib. i8, 19. J 77 r, Lw. lib. 31, 33, 34. 

§ Diod, StCf lib. 14. Ifocrates hys there were only 5000 ba- 
nifli’d. He makes the number of thofe kill’d amount to 1 500, 
Areop, JEfchines, contra Cteji. alTigns precifely the fame numberi 
Seneca {detranq. anim, cap. 5.) fays 1 300. 

II Diod, Sic, lib, 15, ^ Diod Sic, lib, 13* 
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thefe ftates: But all antient hiftory is full of fuch 
inftances.* 

When Alexander order’d all the exiles to be 
reftor’d, thro’ all the cities 5 it was found that the 

whole 

♦ AVe fliall mention from Diad, Siculus alone a few, which pall 
in the courfe of fixty years during the moft fhining age of Greece* 
There were banifliM from Syharls 500 of the nobles and their 
partizans, lib. 12. p. 77. ex edit. Rbodmanni. Of Chians 600 
citizens banilh'd, lib. 13. p. 1S9. At Ephefus, 34.0 kill d, 1000 
banifh’d, lib. 13. p. 223# Gf CyrenianSf ^00 nobles kill d j all the 
reft banilh’d, lib. 14. p. 263. The Corinthians kill’d 120, ba- 
jiilh’d 500, lib. 14. p. 304. P beebidas Che Spartan banilh d 300 Bce~ 
ctiansj lib. 1 5. p. 342. Upon the fall of the Lacedemonians, Demo- 
cracies were reftor’d in many cities, and ferere vengeance taken of 
the nobles, after the Greek manner. But matters did not end there. 
Tor the banilhM nobles, returning in many places, butcher’d their 
adverfaries at Phiala, inCorintb, in Mcgara, in PbUaJia. In this 
jaft place, they kill’d 300 of the people ; but thefe again revolt- 
ing, kill’d above 600 of the nobles and banilh’d the reft*, lib. 15. 
p, 357. In Arcadia 1400 banilh’d, beftdes many kill d. The 
banilh’d retir’d to Sparta and to Pallantium : The latter deliver’d 
up to their countrymen, and all kill’d, lib. 15. p. 373. Of the 
banilh’d from Argos and i:behes, there were 500 in the Spartan ar- 
my, (d. p. 374. Here is a detail of the moft remarkable of A- 
gatbotlts' cruelties from the fame author. The people before his 
irfuppation had banilh'd 600 nobles, lib. 19. p. 655. After- 
wards, that tyrant, in concurrence with the people, kill’d 4000 
jioblcs and banilh’d 6coo, id, p. 657. He kill’d 4000 people 
'^tGeta, id. p. 74i» By Agathochs' brother 8o<?o banilh’d from 
Syraciife, lib. 20. p. 757. The inhabitants of ALgcda, to the num- 
ber of 40,000 were kill’d, man, woman, and child, and with 
tortures, for the fake of their money, id, p. 802. All the rela- 
tions, -jiTts. father, brother, children, grandfather of h\z.Libyan aj:-- 
jny kill’d^ id. p. 803. He kill’d 7000 exiles after capitulation^ 
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whole amounted to 20,000 men;* the remains 
probably of ftill greater flaughters and maflkcres. 
What an aftonifhing multitude in fo narrow a 
country as antient Greece / And what domeftic 
confufion, jealoufy, partiality, revenge, heart-burn- 
ings, muft tear thofe cities, where fadlions were 
wrought up to fuch a degree of fury and defpair? 

’Twou’d be eafier, fays Ifocrates to Philips to 
raife an army in Greece at prefent from the vaga- 
bonds than from the cities. 

Even where affairs came not to fuch extremis 
ties (which they fail’d not to do almoft in eveiy 
city twice or thrice every century) property was 
render’d very precarious by the maxims of antient 
government. Xenophon.^ in the banquet of Socratesy 
gives us a very natural, unaffedfed defeription of 
the tyranny of the Athenian people. In my po- 
verty, (fays Char?nides^) I am much more hap- 
py than ever I was during my riches; as much 
“ as it is happier to be in fecurity than in ter- 
rors, free than a Have, to receive than to pay 
‘‘ court, to be trufted than fufpefted. Formerly 
I was oblig’d to carefs every informer: Some 
impofifion was continually laid upon me; and 
it was never allow’d me to travel or be abfent 

from 

fV. p. 816. Tis to be remarkt that Aga^oiUt wae a inan of 
great fenfe and courage. 

♦ Diodt iS, 
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“ from the city. At prefent, when I am poor, I 
“ look big and threaten others. The rich are a- 
« fraid of me, and fhow me every kind of civility 
« and rcfpeft ; and I am become a kind of tyrant 
“ in the city.”* 


In one of the pleadings of LyftaSy t the orator 
very coolly fpeaks of it, by the bye, as a maxim of 
the Athenian people, that, whenever they wanted 
money, they put to death feme of the rich citizens 
as well as ftrangers, for the fake of the forfeiture. 
In mentioning this, he feems to have no intention 
of blaming them; ftill lefs, of provoking them, who 
were his audience and judges. 

Whether a man was a citizen or aftranger 
amongft that people, it feems indeed requifite, ei- 
ther that he fliou’d irnpoveriflr himfelf, or the peo- 
ple wou’d impoverilh him, and perhaps kill him 
into the bargain. I'he orator laft mention d gives 
a pleafant account of an eftate laid out in the pub- 
lic fervice that is, above the third of it, in rareer- 
ibows and figur’d dances. 

I NEEB 


• Page 885. exeJh. teuncl. f » 9 - 

1 In order to recommend his client to the favour of the peop^ 
he enumerates all the fums he had expended. When ®* 

30 mina»: Upon a chorus of men zo minas; 

Sminaa j aat^at -tojsswr 5® mmas ; xoxAixd. X“ 5 “ 3 * 
sas; Seven times trierarch, where he fpent 6 talents; axes. 
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I NEED not infift on the Greek tyrannies, which 
were altogether horrible. Even the mixt monar- 
chies, by which moft of the antient ftates of Greece 
were govern’d, before the introdudlion of repub- 
lics, were very unfettled. Scarce any city, but y/- 
thenSy fays Ifocrates^ could fliow a fucceiEon of 
kings, for four or five generations 

Besides many other obvious reafons for the 
inftability of antient monarchies, the equal divifi- 
on of property amongft the brothers in private fa- 
milies, 

once 30 minas; another time 40 ; yujuvauriA^^e»i, izminas; 

*5 rninas j KotjuvJ'oic iS 

minas } Tru^eAX*^^^^ A-yivetoic 7 minas 3 A/ui\xojutv(^ 

15 minas j 3 ® minas. In the whole 10 talents 38 

minas : An immenfe fum for an Athenian fortune, and what a- 
lone wou’d be efteem’d great riches. Orat. 20. *Tis true, he fays, 
the law did not oblige abfolutely to be at fo much expence, not 
above a fourth. But without the favour of the people, no body 
was fo much as fafe ; and this was the only way to gain it. Sec 
farther orat. 24. depop,flatu. In another place, he introduce* 
a fpeaker, who fays that he had fpent his whole fortune, and an 
immenfe one, eighty talents, for the people. Orat. 25. de proh, 
•vandrt. The /u« 7 o/ao< or ftrangers find, fays he, if they do not 
contribute largely enough to the people’s fancy, that they have 
rcafon to repent. Orat. 30. contra PbiL You may fee with what 
care Demojihenes difplays his expences of this nature, when he 
pleads for himfelf de corona* And how he exaggerates MidiaC 
ilinginefs in this particular, in his accufation of that criminal. 
All this, by the bye, is a mark of a very iniquitous judicature 5 
And yet th^Athemam valu’d themfelves onThavingthe mofi legal 
and regular adminifiration of any people in Creecct 

* Panatb. 
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milies,by a necefiary confequence, muft contribute 
to unfettle and difturb the ftate. The univerfal 
preference given to the elder in modern govern- 
ments, tho’ it increafes the inequality of fortunes, 
has, however, this good effeft, that it accuftoms 
men to the fame idea of public fucceflion, and cuts 
off all claim and pretenfionof the younger. 

The new fettled colony of Heraclea, falling 
immediately into fa£lions, apply’d to Sparta, who 
fent Heripidas with full authority to quiet their 
diffenfions. This man, not provok’d by any op- 
pofition, not inflam’d by party rage, knew no bet- 
ter expedient than immediately putting to death 
about 500 of the citizens f. A ftrong proof how 
deeply rooted thefe violent maxims of govern- 
ment were throughout all Greece. 

If fuch was the difpofition of mens minds a- 
mongft that refin’d people, what may be expedled 
in the commonwealths of Italy, Afric, Spain, and 
Gaul, which were denominated barbarous ? Why 
otherways did the Greeks fo much value them- 
felves on their humanity, gentlenefs and modera- 
tion above all other nations? This reafoning feems 
very natural i But unluckily the hiftory of the 
Rotten commonwealth, in its earlier times, if we 
give credittothe receiv’d accounts, ftands againft 
us. No blood was ever filed in any fedition at 

Rme, 


t Diod, Sic, lib, 14, 


w 
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Romey ’till the murder of the Gracchi. Dionyfm 
Halicarnajfaus% obferving the fingular humanity 
of the Roman people in this refpefi, makes ufe of 
it as an argument that they were originally of Gre- 
cian extra< 3 ion : Whence we may conclude, that 
the fadHons and revolutions in the barbarous re- 
publics were more violent than even thofe s»f 
Greece above mention’d. 

If the Romans were fo late in coming to blows, 
they made ample compenfation after they had once 
enter’d upon the bloody fcene j and Applan's hifto- 
ry of their civil wars contains the moll frightful 
pidlure of maflacres, profcriptions and forfeitures, 
that ever was prefented to the world. What 
pleafes moll in that hillorian is, that he feems to 
feel a proper refentment of thefe barbarous pro- 
ceedings ; and talks not with that provoking cool- 
nefs and indifference, which cuftom had produc’d 
in inany of the Greek hiftorians. 

The 

X Lib .1, 

H The authorities Cited above are all hiftorians, orators, and 
philofophers, whofe teftimony is unqueftioned, ’Tis dangerous 
to rely upon writers, who deal in ridicule and fatirc. What 
will pofterity, for inftance, infer from this palTage of Dr. S<zojft ? 

I told him, that in the kingdom of Tribnia (Britain ) by the 
Natives call’d Langdon^ (London) where I had fojoumed fome 
" time in my travels, the bulk of the people confift, in a man- 
** ner, wholly ©f dilcoverers, witnefles, informers, acculers, 

** profecutors, evidences, fwearers, together with their feveral 
fubfcf\'i€nt and fubaltern inftruments, all under the colours, 

« the 
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The maxims of antient politics contain, in 
general, fo little humanity and moderation, thant 
feems fuperfluous to give any particular reafon for 
the violences committed at any particular peno • 
Yet I cannot forbear obferving, that the laws, m 
the latter ages of the Roman commonwealth, 
were fo abfurdly contriv’d, that they oblig’d the 
heads of parties to have recourfe to thefe extre- 
mities. All capital punifhments were abolifh’d: 
However criminal, or what is more, however dan- 
gerous any citizen might be, he cou d not regu- 
larly be punifh’d otherways than by banifliment : 
And it became neceflary, in the revolutions of par- 
ty, to draw the fword of private vengeance; nor 
was it eafy, when laws were once violated, to fet 
bounds to thefe fanguinary proceedings. Had Bru- 
tus himfelf prevail’d over the triumvirate^ cou’d 
he, in common prudence, have allow d OSlavius 

and 

« the condua, and pay of mlnifters of ftate and their deputies. 
The plots in that kingdom are ufually the workmanfliip of 
thofe perfons, Gfr.” Gulliver s travels. Such a reprefentati-^ 
on might fuit the government of Athens ; but not that of Eng- 
land, -which is a prodigy, even in modern times, for humanity, 
juftice and liberty. Yet the doftor’s fatire, tho' carry’d to ex- 
tremes, as is ufual with him, even beyond other fatirical writers, 
did not altogether want an objeft. Tlie bifhop of Rochejlcr, 
vrho was his friend and of the fame party, had been banifli’d a 
little before by a bill of attainder, with great juftice, but with- 
out fuch a proof as was legal, or according to the ftri6t forms of 
common law. 
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and Anthony to live, and have contented himfelf 
with baniftiing them to Rhodes or Marfeilles^wYi^xc 
they might ftill have plotted new commotions 
and rebellions ? His executing C, Antonins^ bro- 
ther to the triumvir^ (hows evidently his fenfe of 
the matter. Did not Cicero^ with the approbati- 
on of all the wife and virtuous of Rome^ arbitrari- 
ly put to death Catiline^ s aflbciates, contrary to law, 
and without any trial or form of procefs ? And if 
he moderated his executions, did it not proceed, 
either from the clemency of his temper or the 
conjunftures of the times ? A wretched fecurity 
in a government, which pretends to laws and li-f 
berty. 

Thus, one extreme produces another. In the 
fame manner as exceflive feverity in the laws is 
apt to beget great relaxation in their execution 3 fo 
their excelTive lenity naturally engenders cruelty 
and barbarity. ’Tis dangerous to force us, in a-^ 
ny cafe, to ufe freedom with their facred regulati- 
ons and prefcriptions. 

One general caufe of the diforders, fo frequent 
in all antient governments, feems to have confifted 
in the great difficulty of eftablifhing any ariftocra- 
cy in thofe ages, and the perpetual difcontents and 
feditions of the people, whenever even the meaneft 
and moft beggarly were excluded from the legif- 
lature and from public offices. The very quality 

of 
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of freeman gave fuch a rank, being oppos’d to 
that of Jlave^ that it feem’d to intitle the pofTeflbr 
to every power and privilege of the common- 
wealth. &olori% t laws excluded no freeman from 
votes or eledlions, but confin’d fome magiftracies 
to a particular cenfm ; yet were the people never 
fatisfy’d ’till thofe laws were repeal’d. By the 
treaty with Antipater J, no Athenian had a 
vote, whofe cenfus was lefs than 2000 drachmae 
(about 60 /. SterLy And tho’ fuch a government 
wou’d to us appear fufficiently democratical, it was 
fo difagreeable to that people, that above two thirds 
immediately deferted their country IT. Cajfander^ 
reduc’d that cenfus to the half.*. 5 yet ftill the go- 
vernment was confider’d as an oligarchical tyran- 
ny, and the effedi: of foreign violence^ 

Servius Tullius'* s () laws feem very equal and 
reafonable, by fixing the power in proportion to 
the property: Yet the Roman people cou’d never 
be brought quietly to fubmit to them. 

In thofe days, there was no medium betwixt a 
fevere, jealous ariftocracy, over difeontented fub- 
jefts ; and a turbulent, fadious, tyrannical demo- 
cracy. 

But 


4 Plutarch, in vita Sokn, J Died. Sic, lib, l8 ^ 
Id) ibidt 0 T/r, Uv, lib. i, cap. 43% 
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But thirdly y there are many other circumftan- 
ces, in which antient nations feem inferior to the 
modern, both for the happinefs and encreafe of 
mankind. Trade, manufadures, induftry were 
no where, in former ages, fo flourifhing as they 
are at prefent, in Europe. The only garb of the 
antients, both for males and females, feems to have 
been a kind of flannel, which they wore common- 
ly white or grey, and which they fcour’d, as of- 
ten as it grew dirty. Tyre, which carry’d on, 
^er Carthage, the greateft commerce of any city 
in the Mediterranean, before it was deftroyed by 
Alexander, was no mighty city, if we credit Arri~ 
an's account of its inhabitants f. Athens is com- 
monly fuppos’d to have been a trading city; but it 
was as populous before the Median war, as at any 
time after it, according to Herodotus %■, and yet 
its commerce, at that time, was fo inconliderable, 
that, as the fame hiftorian obferves ff, even the 
neighbouring coafts of Afta were as little frequent- 
ed by the Greeks as the pillars of Hercules : For 
beyond thefe, he conceiv’d nothing. 

Great intereft of money and great profits of 
trade are an infallible indication, that induftry and 

com- 

+ Lib, a. There were 8000 kill’d during the fiege ; and the 
whole captives amounted to 30,000 1 Diodorus Siculus lib. 17, 
fays only 13,000 : But he accounts for this fmatl number by fay. 
ing that the ’Tynans had fent away beforehand part of theip 
wives and children to Carthage. 

tLiB. 5, he makes the number of the citizens amount to 
}o,opo, ib, J, 
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commerce are but in their infancy. We read in 
Lyftas of 100 per cent, profit made on a cargo 
of two talents, fent to no greater diftance than from 
Athens to the Adriatic ; Nor is this mention’d as an 
inftance of exorbitant profit. AnttdorusAzys De- 
mJlhenesO, pay’d three talents and a half for a 
houfe, which he let at a talent a year : And the 
orator blames his own tutors for not employiiig his 
money to like advantage. My fortune, fays he, m 
eleven years minority, ought to have been tnfded. 
The value of 20 of the fiaves, left by his father, 
he computes at 40 minasj and the yearly profit 
of their labour at twelve []. The moft moderate 
intereft at Athens (for there was higher:-: often 
pay’d) was 1 2 per cent. * ; and that pay d month- 
Iv Not to infift upon the exorbitant intereft of 
,4 per cent, to which the vaft fums diftributed 
in eleaions had rais’d money f at Rome, we find, 
that Verres, before that faftious period, ftated 24 
per cent, for money, which he left in the P“Wi- 
cans hands. And tho’ Cicero exclaims againft this 
article, it is not on account of the extravagant u, 
fury but becaufe it had never been cuftomary to 
ft ite any intereft on fuch occafions J . Intereft, 
indeed, funk at Rome, after the fettlement of the 


Orat. 33. adverf, Diagit. 
ex edit Aldi. [] Id. ibid. p. 19. 
JEfchines contra Ctefipb, I 
% Contra Verr, orat. 3. 


0 Contra Aphoh. p. 25. 
Id. ihid. * Id. ibid, and 
ad Attic. Ub. 5. epift. au 
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empire : But it never remain’d any confiderable 
time, fo low as in the commercial Hates of mo- 
dern ages*. 

Amongst the other inconveniencies, which 
the Athenians felt from the fortifying Decelta by 
the Lacedemonians^ it is reprefented by Thucydidesf 
as one of the moft confiderable, that they cou’d 
not bring over their corn from Euboea by land, paf- 
fing by Oropus^ but were oblig’d to embark it, and 
to fail about the promontory of Sunium. A furprif- 
ing inftance of the imperfeftion of antient naviga- 
tion : For the water carriage is not here above 
double the land. 

Ido not remember any paflage in any antient 
author, wherein die growth of any city is aferib’d 
to the eftablifhment of a manufadture. The com- 
merce, which is faid to flourifh, is chiefly the ex- 
change of thofe commodities, for which different 
foils and climates were fuited. The fale of wine 
and oil into Africa^ according to Diodorus SiadusXj 
was the foundation of the riches of Agrigentum* 
The fituation of the city of Sybarisy according to 
the fame author (), was the caufe of its immenfc 
populoufnefs ; being built near the two rivers, Cra^ 
thys and Sybaris, But thefe two rivers, we may 
obferve, are not navigable ; and cou’d only pro- 
duce fome fertile vallies for agriculture and hus- 

bandryi 




•See dircourfc F/. LiSi 7, 

X Lib 13, () Lib, 12, 
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bandry; an advantage fa mconfiderable, that a 
modern writer wou’d fcarcely have taken notice 
of it. 

The barbarity of the antient tyrants, along 
with the extreme love of liberty, which animated 
thofc ages, muft have banifh’d every merchant and 
manufacturer, and have quite depopulated the ftate, 
had it fubfifted upon induftry and commerce. 
While the cruel and fufpicious Dionyjius was car- 
rying on his butcheries, who, that was not de- 
tain’d by his landed property, and epu’d have car- 
ry’d along with him any art or skill to procure a 
fubfiftence in other countries, wou’d have remain’d 
expos’d to fuch implacable barbarity ? The perfe- 
cutions of Philip the II. and Lewis the XIV • fill d 
all Europe with the manufacturers of Flanders and 
of France. 

I GRANT, that agriculture is the fpecies of in- 
duftry, which is chiefly requilite to the fubfiftence 
of multitudes of people \ and it is poffible, that this 
induftry may flourifti, even where manufaaures 
and other arts are unknown or negleSed. Swif- 
ferland is at prefent a very remarkable inftance ; 
where we find, at once, the moft skilful husband- 
men and the moft bungling tradefmen, that are to 
be met with in all Europe. That agriculture flou- 
rifti’d mightily in Greece and Italy^ at leaft in fomc 
parts of them, and at fome periods, we have rea- 
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foil to prefume; And whether the mechanical arts 
had reach’d the fame degree of perfedion may not 
be efteem’d fo material j efpecially, if we conli- 
der the great equality in the antient republics, 
where each family was oblig’d to cultivate, with 
the greateft care and induftry, its own little field, 
in order to its fubfiftence. 

But is it juft reafoning,becaufe agriculture may, 
in fome inftances, flourifli without trade or manu- 
fiidlures, to conclude that, in any great extent of 
country, and for any great tradl of time, it wou’d 
fubfift alone? Themoft natural way, furely, of en- 
coui aging husbandry, is firft to excite other kinds 
of induftry, and thereby afford the labourer a ready 
market for his commodities, and a return of fuch 
goods as may contribute to his pleafure and enjoy- 
ment. This method is infallible and univerfal • 
and ^ it prevails more in modern governments 
than in the antient, it affords a prefumption of the 
fuperior populoufnefs of the former. 

Every man, fays Xenophon, * may be a farmer: 
No art or fkill is requifite : All confifts in the in- 
duftry and attention to the execution. A ftrong 
proof, as Columella hints, that agriculture was but 
httle known jn the age of Xenophon. 

All our latter improvements and refinements; 
have they operated nothing towards the eafy fub- 

• 0,c,„. ^ fiftence 
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fiftence of men, and confequently towards their 
propagation and encreafe ? Our fuperior (kill in 
mechanics, the difcovery of new worlds, by which 
commerce has been fo much enlarg’d, the efta- 
blifliment of polls, and the ufe of bills of exchange; 
thefe feem all extremely ufeful to the encourage- 
ment of art, induftry, ahd populoufnefs. Were 
we to llrike off thefe, what a check wou’d we give 
to every kind of bufmefs and labour, and what mul- 
titudes of families wou’d immediately perifli from 
want and hunger ? And it feems not probable, that 
we cou’d fupply the place of thefe new inventions 
by any other regulation or inftitution. 

Have we reafon to think, that the police of an- 
tient Hates was any way comparable to that of 
modern, or that men had then equal fecurity, 
either at home, or in their journeys by land or 
water? I quellion not, but every impartial exami- 
ner wou’d give us the preference in this particular,^ 

T HUS upon comparing the whole, it feems im- 
pofllble to aflign any juft reafon, why the world 
Ihou’d have been more populous in antient than 
in modern times. The equality of property, a- 
mongft the antlents, liberty, and the fmall divifi- 
ons of their Hates, were indeed favourable to the 
propagation of mankind ; But their wars were 
more bloody and deftruftive ; their governments 

more 

• SjE elTays moral and political, elTay XV* 
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more factious and unfettl’d ; commerce and ma 
nufadlures more feeble and languilhingj and the 
general police more loofe and irregular. Thefe 
latter difadvantages feem to form a fufficient coun- 
ter-balance to the former advantages j and rather 
avour the oppofite opinion to that which common- 
iy prevails with regard to this fubjeci. 

But there is no reafoning, it may be faid, a- 
gam matter of fa<a. If it appear, that the world 
was then more populous than at prefent, we may 
be alTur d> that our conjeaures are falfe, and that 
we have overlook’d fome material circumftance in 
the comparifon. This I readily own: All our 
preceding reafonings, I acknowledge to be mere 
trifling, or, at leaft, fmall Ikirmifhes and frivolous 
rencounters, that decide nothing. But unluckily 
the mam combat, where we compare fads, canw 
not be render’d much more decifive. The faas 
deliver’d by antient authors are either fo uncertain 
or fo imperfea as to affbrd us nothing decifive in 
Ais matter. How indeed cou’d it be otherwife ? 

The very faas, which we muftoppofe to them' 

m computing the greatnefs of modern Hates, are 
far from being either certain or compleat. Many 
grounds of calculation, proceeded on by celebrat- 
ed writers, are little better than thofe of the em- 
peror Heliagabalus, who form’d an eftimate of the 
immenfe greatnefs of Rome, from ten thoufand 

pound 
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pound weight of cobwebs, which had been found 
in that city.* 

’Tis to be remark’d, that all kinds of numbers 
are uncertain in antient manufcripts, and have been 
fubjeft to much greater corruptions than any other 
part of the text; and that for a very obvious rea- 
fon. Any alteration in other places, commonly 
affefts the fenfe or grammar, and is more readily 
perceiv’d by the reader and tranfcriber. 

Few enumerations of inhabitants have been 
made of any trad of country by any antient author 
of good authority ; fo as to afford us a large enough 
view for comparifon. 

"Tis probable, that there was formerly a good 
foundation for the numbers of citizens affigned to 
any free city ; becaufe they enter’d for a fhare of 
the government, and there were exact regifters kept 
of them. But as the number of flaves is feldom 
mention’d, this leaves us in as great uncertain- 
ty as ever, with regard to the populoufnefs even 
of fingle cities. 

The firft page of Thucydides is, in my opinion, 
the commencement of real hiftory. All preced- 
ing narrations are fo intermixt with fable, that phi- 

lofophers 


* Mlii Lawprid* in vita Heliog, cap. 
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lofophers ought to abandon them, in a great mea- 
fure, to the embellifliment of poets and orators.* 


With regard to remote times, the numbers of 
people affign’d are often ridiculous, and lofe all cre- 
dit and authority. The free citizens oi Sybarh, 
able to bear arms, and aftually drawn out in battle, 
were 300,000. They encountred at Siagra with 
100,000 citizens of Crotona, another Greek city 
contiguous to them ; and were defeated. This is 
Diodorus Siculus s || account ; and is very (erioully 
infifted on by that hiftorian. Strabo f alfo men- 
tions the fame number of Sybarites. 

Diodorus Siculus J, enumerating the inhabitants 
of Agrigentum, when it was deftroy’d by the Car- 
thaginians,hys, that they amounted to 20,000 citi- 
zens, 200,000 ftrangers, befides flaves,who, in fo 6- 

puicnt 

♦ In general, there is more candour and fincerity in antient hi- 
ftorians, but lefs exa£Inefs and care, than in the moderns. Our 
fpeculative faftions, efpecially thofe of religion, throw fuch an 
illufion over our minds, that men feem to regard impartiality to 
their adverfaries and to heretics, as a vice or wcaknefs ; But the 
commonnefs of books, by means of printing, has oblig’d modern 
hillorians to be more careful in avoiding contradidions and incon- 
gruities. Diodorus Siculus is a good writer; but ’tis with pain I 
fee his narration contradi£I, in fo many particulars, the two moft 
authentic pieces of all Greek hiftory, •vix, Xenophons expedition, 

and orations. Plutarch and Appiau feem fcaroe ever 

to have read Cicero's epiftles. 

II Lib. 12. f Lib. 6. 

J Lib. 13. 
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pulent a city, as he reprefents it,wou’d probably be, 
at leaft, as numerous. We muft remark, that the 
women and the children are not included; and that 
therefore, upon the whole, the city muft contain 
near two millions of inhabitants §. And what was 
the reafon of fo immenfe an encreafe ? They were 
very induftrious in cultivating the neighbouring 
fields, not exceeding a fmall Englijh county ; and 
they traded with their wine and oil to Africa^ 
which, at that time, had none of thefe commodi- 
ties. 

Ptolemy^ fays The&critus%^ commands 335339 
cities. I fuppofe the fingularity of the number v/as 
the reafon of aifigning it. Diodorus Siculus * gives 
three millions of inhabitants to Mgypt^ a very 
fmall number ; But then he makes the number of 
their cities amount to 18, coo : An evident contra- 
diction. 

He fays the people were formerly feven mil- 
lions. Thus remote times are always moft envy’d 
and admir’d. 

Th ATX^r^^j’s army was extremely numerous,! 
can readily believe; both from the great extent of his 

empire. 


^ Diogenes Laertius (in vita Empedodis) fays, that ^rigentmn^ 
contain’d only 800,000 inhabitants. 

X Idyll. 17. * Lib. i. f Iv, ibid^ 
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empire, and from the foolifli pradice of the Eaftern 
nations, of encumbering their camp with a fuper- 
fluous multitude ; But will any reafonable man cite 
Herodotus’s wonderful narrations as an authority ? 
There is foraething very rational, I own, in Lyfi- 
as’s t argument upon this fubjea. Had not Xerx- 
es’s army been incredibly numerous, fays he, he 
had never made a bridge over the Hellefpont : It had 
been much eafier to have tranfported his men over 
fo Ihort a paflage, with the numerous Ihippins he 
was mafter of. ® 

Polybius § fays, that the Romans, betwixt the 
iirft and fecond. Punic wars, being threaten’d witli 
an invafion from the Gauls, mufter’d all their own 
forces, and thofe of their allies, and found them a- 
mountto feven hundred thoufand men able to bear 
arms. A great number furely, and which, when 
join d to the flaves, is probably more than that ex- 
tent of country affords at prefent f. The enume- 
ration too feems to have been made with fome ex- 
^efs ; and Polybius gives us the detail of the par- 
ticulars. But might not the number be magnify’d, 
in order to encourage, the people f ' 

Diodorus 


% Orat.funehrh. § Lib-2. 

f The country, that fupply’d this number, was not above a 
third of the poke’s dominions,- T«/firvv, and a part of 
the kingdom of Naples, 
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Diodorus Siculus f makes the fame enumeration 
amount to near a million : Xhefe variations are 
fufpicious. He plainly too fuppofes, that Italy in 
his time was not fo populous : Another very fufpi- 
cious circumftance. For who can believe, that 
the inhabitants of that country diminifh’d from the 
time of the firft Punic war to that of the triumvi- 
rates ? 

Julius Cajar^ according to Appian §, encoun- 
ter’d four millions of Gauls^ kill’d one million, and 
took another prifoner Suppofing the numbers 
of the enemy’s army and of the kill’d cou’d be ex- 
a<Sly aflign’d, which never is poffible ; how cou’d 
it be known how often the fame man return’d in- 
to the armies, or how diftinguifli the new from 
the old levy’d foldiers ? No attention ought ever 
to be given to fuch loofe, exaggerated calculati- 
ons ; efpecially where the author tells us not the 
mediums, upon which the calculations were form’d, 

Paterculus J makes the number kill’d by Ccefar 
amount only to 400,000 : A much more probable 
account, and more cafily reconcil’d to the hiftory 

of 

4 Lib. 2. § Cehica, 

* Plutarch (in vita Caf. ) makes the number that Cafar 
fought with amount only to 3 millions, yulian '( in C/ffanhus) 

•o 2. 

J Lib. 2. cap. 47, 
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of thefe wars, given by that conqueror himfelf in 
his commentaries. 

One wou’d imagine, that every circumftance of 
the life and aftions of Dionyjius the elder might be 
regarded as authentic, and free from all fabulous ex- 
> both becaule he liv d at a time when 
letters flourifli’d moft in Greece^ and becaufe his 
chief hiftorian was Philljius^ a man allow’d to be 
of great genius, and who was a courtier and mi- 
nifter of that prince. But can we admit, that he 
had a landing army of 100,000 foot, 10,000 
horfe, and a fleet of 400 gallies Thefe, we may 
obferve, were mercenary forces, and fubfifted up- 
on their pay, like our armies in Europe. For the 
citizens were all difarm’d ; and when Dion after- 
wards invaded Sicily^ and call’d on his country- 
men to vindicate their liberty, he was oblig’d to 
bring arms along with him, which he diftributed 
among thofe who join’d him.* In a ftate, where 
agriculture alone flouriflies, there may be many 
ijihabitants ; and if thefe be all arm’d and difci- 
plin’d, a great force may be call’d out upon occa- 
fion : But great numbers of mercenary troops can 
never be maintain’d, without either trade and ma- 
nufadures, or very extenfive dominions. The 
United Provinces never were mafters of fuch a force 
by fea and land, as that which is faid to belong to 
Dionyfius y yet they poflTefs as large a territory, per- 
E e fedly 

f D/W. aSiV, lib, 2, ♦ Plutenh, in vita Dionis. 
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ffe£Hy well cuMvated, ahd have infinitely more re* 
fources from their commerce and induftry. Dio'- 
dorm Siculus allows, that, even in his time, the 
army of Dtonyjius appear’d incredible j that is, as 
1 interpret it, it was entirely a fidion, and the o* 
pillion arofe from the exaggerated flattery of the 
courtiers, and perhaps from the vanity and policy 
of the tyrant himlelfi 

The critical art may very juftly be fufpe£l:ed of 
tc^merity, when it pretends to correft or difpute 
th^ plain teftimony of antient hiftorians by any pro- 
bable or analogical reafonings : Yet the licence of 
authors upon all fubje<as, particularly with regard 
to numbers, is fo great, that we ought ftill to re- 
tain a kind of doubt or referve, whenever the 
fafts advanc’d depart, in the leafl*, from the com- 
mon bounds of nature and experience, I fhall give 
ail inftance with regard to modern hiftory. Sir 
William Temple tells us, in his memoirs, that, 
having a free converfation with Charles the II, he 
took the opportunity of reprefenting to that mo- 
narch the impoflibility of introducing into this ifland 
the religion and government of France^ chiefly on 
accolint of the great force, requifite to fubdue the 
fpirit and liberty of fo brave a people. ‘‘ The 
Romans^hy% he, were forc’d to keep up I2 legi- 
ons for that purpofe” (a great abfurdity *) and 

Crom- 

* Strabo, lib. 4. fays that one legion would be fufficient, with 
t few cavalry 5 but the Romani commonly kept up fomewhat a 

greater 
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« CramwellMx. an army of near eighty thoufand 
men ” Muft not this laft fa<a be regarded ^ 
unqueftion’d by future critics, when they find 
aflerted by a wife and learned minifter of ftate, 
contemporary to the fad, and who addreft ^js 
difcourfe, upon an ungrateful fubjeft, to a great 
monarch, who was alfo contemporary, and who 
himfelf broke thofe very forces about fourteen 
years before. Yet by the moft undoubted autho- 
rity, we may infift, that CromwelPs army, wlien 
he died, did not amount to half the number here 
mention’d, 

’Tis a very ufual fallacy to confider all the ages 
of antiquity as one period, and to compute the 
numbers contain’d in the great cities mention’d by 
antient authors, as if thefe cities had been all con- 
temporary. The Greek colonies flourifh’d ex- 
tremely in Sicily^ during the age of Alexander • 
But in Augujius’s time they were fo decay’d, that 
almoft all the produa of that fertile ifland was con- 
fum’d in Italy* 

Let us now examine the numbers of inhabi- 
tants affign’d to particular cities in antiquity j and 
omitting the numbers of Nineveh, Babylon, and the 
Egyptian Thebes, let us confine ourfelves to the 

Sphere 

fotbd/r' 

• Strain, lib. 6, 
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fphere of real hiftory, to the Grecian and Roman 
empires. I mull own, the more I confider this 
fubje£l, the more am I inclin’d to fcepticifm, with 
regard to the great populoufnefs afcrib’d to antient 
times. 

Athens is faid by 1| Plato to be a very great ci- 
ty ; and it was furely the grcatell of all the Greek * 
cities, excepting Syracufe, which was nearly about 
the fame fize in Thucydides’s \ time, and afterwards 
cncreas’d beyond it. For Cicero mentions it as 
the greatell of all the Greek cities in his time ; not 
comprehending, I fuppofe, either Antioch or Alex- 
andria under that denomination. Athenaus § fays, 
that by the enumeration of Demetrius Phalereus 
there were in Athens 2i,ooo citizens, 10,000 
ftran^ers, and 400,000 Haves. This number is 
very much infilled on, by thole whofe opinion I 
call in quellion, and is elleem’d a fundamental 
fa<a to their purpofe ; But in my opinion there is 
no point of criticifm more certain, than that Athe- 
naus, and Cteficles^ whom he cites, are here mif- 

taken, 

J| Jpnkg. Sccr. - , , 

• Jrgo^ teems alfo to have been a great city : For tyjtas con- 
tents himfelf with faying that it did not exceed Orat. 34. 

-f- Lib. 6. fee alfo Plutarch, in wta Nicia. 

J Orat. contra Verrm, lib. 4. cap. 5a. Strabo, lib. 6. fays 
it was miles in compafs. But then we are to confider, that it 
contain’d two harbours within it ; one of which was a very large 
ene 5 and might be regarded as a kind of bay, 

§ Lib. 6 . cap. 20. 
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taken, and that the number of (laves is auemented 
by a whole cypher, and ought not to be regarded 
as more than 40,000, 

Fi?^, "When the number of citizens is faid 
to be 21,000 by Athencnis^ || men of full age are 
only underftood. For (i) Herodotus * fays, that 
Arijlagoras^ embaflador from the lonians^ found 
it harder to deceive one Spartan than 30,000 A- 
thenians \ meaning, in a loofe way, the whole (fate, 
fuppos’d in one popular alTembly, excluding the 
women and children. (2) Thucydides f fays, that 
making allowances for all the abfentees in the fleet, 
army, garrifons, and for people employ’d in their 
private affairs, the Athenian allembly never rofe to 
live thoufand, (3) The forces enumerated by the 
fame hiftorianj, being all citizens, and amount- 
ing to 13,000 heavy arm’d infantry, prove the 
fame method of calculation ; as alfo the whole te- 
nor of the Greek hiftorians, who always under- 
Hand men of full age, when they allign the num- 
ber of citizens in any republic. Now thefe being 
but the fourth of the inhabitants, the free Atheni- 
ans were by this account 84,000 ; the ftran^ers 
40,000 ; and the (laves, calculating by the (mail- 
er number, and allowing that they marry’d and 

pro- 

11 Demoflhenei a(?igns 20,000. contra Artjiog. 

^ Lib. 5. f Lib. 8. 

J Lib. 2. Diodorus Siculus's account perfectly agrees, lib. 12, 
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propagated at the fame rate with freemen, were 
160,000: And the whole inhabitants 284,000: 
A large enough number furely. The other num- 
ber 1,720,000 makes Athens larger than London 
and Paris united. 

Secondly. Thfre were but 10,000 houfes in 
Athens."^ 

Thirdly. Tho’ the extent of the walls, as given 
us hy Thucydides be great,! {yix. 18 miles, befide 
the fea-coaft) yet Xenophon % fays, there was much 
wafte ground within the walls. They feem indeed 
to have join’d four diftindt and feparate cities §. 

Fourthly. No infurreftion of the flaves, or fu- 
fpicion of infurreftion ever mention’d by hiftori- 
ans ; except one commotion of the miners. H 

Fifthly. 


* Xenophon, mem, lib. 2. -f- Lib. 2. J De ratione red. 

§ We are to obferve, that when Dionyjius Halycarnajpeui fays, 
that if we regard the antient walls of Romcy the extent of the ci- 
ty will not appear greater than -that of Athens j he muft mean the 
Acropolis or high town only. No antient author ever fpcaks of the 
Firaum, FhaleruSy and Micnychifl as the fame with Athens, Much 
lefs can it be fuppofed, that Dionyjius wou’d confider the matter 
in that light, after the walls of Cimon and Pericles were deftroy’d, 
and Athens was entirely feparated from thefe other towns. This 
obfervation deftroys all VoJfm\s rcafoniogs, ^d introduces com- 
mon fenfe into thefe calculations, 
g Athen. Ub. 6. 
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Fifthly. The Athenians treatment of their Haves 
is faid by Xenophon * and Demojlhenes f and Plau- 
tus J to have been extremely gentle and indul- 
gent ; Which cou’d never have been the cafe, had 
the difproportion been twenty to one. The dif- 
proportion is not fo great in any of our colonies ; 
and yet we are oblig’d to exercife a very rigorous, 
military government over the Negroes. 

Sixthly. No man is ever efteem’d rich for pof- 
fefling what may be reckon’d an equal diftribution 
of property in any country, or even triple or qua- 
drupk that wealth. Thus every perfon in Eng- 
land is computed by fome to fpend fix pence a day: 
Yet is he efteem’d but poor that has five times 
that fum. Now Timarchusis faid by Mfchines |1 to 
have been left in eafy circumftances ; but he was 
mafteronly of 10 flaves employ’d in manufadures. 
Lyjias and his brother, two ftrangers, were pro- 
fcrib’d by the thirty for their great riches; tho’ 
they had but 60 a piece.§ Demojlhenes was left 
very rich by his father; yet he had no more than 
flaves. 0 His work-houfe, of 20 cabinet mak- 
ers, IS faid to be a very confiderable manufactory. + 

Seventhly, During the Decelian war, as the 
Greek hiftorians call it, 20,000 flaves deferted, and 

brought 

* Ds rep. Athen. f Philip. 3. \ Sticiu 

y Centra Timarci. § Oral, jj, 

Q&ntraA!pM. 4 ifox 
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brought the Athenians to great diftrefs, as we learn 
from Thucydides A This could not have happen’d, 
had they been only the twentieth part. The beft 
flavcs v/ou’d not defer U 

Eighthly. Xenophon f propofes a fcheme for en- 
tertaining by the public 10,000 (laves: And that 
fo great a number may poflibly be fupported, a- 
ny one will be convinc’d, fays he, who confiders 
the numbers we had before the Decellan war. A 
way of fpeaking altogether incompatible with the 
larger number of Athenaus. 

Ninthly. The whole cenfus of the ftate of A'- 
thens was lefs than 6000 talents. And tho’ num- 
bers in antient manuferipts be often fufpefted by 
critics, yet this is unexceptionable ; both becaufe 
DemoJlhenes^X who gives it, gives alfo the detail, 
which checks him, and becaufe Polybius § affigns 
the fame number, and reafons upon it. Now the 
moft vulgar Have cou’d yield by his labour an obo- 
Itis a day, over and above his maintenance \ as we 
learn from Xenophon^W who fays that Nlclas^s over- 
fe«r paid his mafter fo much for flaves, whom he 
employ’d in digging of mines \ and alfo kept up the 
number of Haves. If you will take the pains to e- 
ftimate an obolus a day, and the flaves at 400,000, 
computing only at 4 years purchafe, you will find 
tlie fum above 1 2,000 talents j even tho’ allowance 

be 

« Lib. 7. 4 rat. red. 

% De dajibus. § Li b, 2. caf. 62. 


II De rat, red. 
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be made for the great number of holy-da^s in A~ 
them. Befides, many of the flaves wou’d have a 
much greater value from their art. The loweft 
that£>m 9 /?^^H« *eftimates any of his father’s flaves 
is two minas a-head. And upon this fuppofition, it 
is a little difficult, I confels, to reconcile even the 
number of 40,000 flaves with the cenfus of 6000 
talents. 

Tenthly. Chios is faidby Thucydides f to contain 
more flaves, than any Greek city except Sparta. 
Sparta f then, had more than Aihensy in proportion 
to the number of citizens. The Spartans were 
9000 in the townj 30,000 in the country. J The 
male flaves, then, of full age, muft have been more 
than 780,000 : The whole more than 3,120,000. 
A number impofiible to be maintain’d in a narrow, 
barren country, fuch as Laconia., which had no 
trade. Had the Helotes been fo very numerous, 
the murder of 2000 mention’d by Thucydides, § 
wou’d have irritated them, without weakening 
tJiem. 

Besides, we are to confider, that the number, 
affign’d by Athencsus, i| whatever it is, compre- 
hends all the inhabitants of Attica, as well as thofc 
of Athens. The Athenians affected much a coun- 

Ff try 

* Conti a Aphohum. ^ 

*f Lib. 8. J Plutarch, in 'vitaLycurg. § Lig. n 

II w author affirms that Camfi had once 460,000 
«.ves, ^^o^ooo. But the foregoing arguments hold ftrong- 
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try life, as we learn from Thucydides ; * and when 
they were all chas’d into town, by the invafion of 
their territory during the Pelopomejian war, the city 
was not able to contain them, and they were ob- 
lig’d to lye in the porticos, temples, and even ftreets, 
for want of lodging.f 

The fame remark is to be extended to all the 
other cities; and when the number of the 

citizens is affign’d, we mull always underftand 
it of the inhabitants of the neighbouring country, 
ns well as of the city. Yet even with this allow- 
ance, it muft be confeft, that Greece was a popu- 
lous country, and much exceeded what we cou’d 
imagine of fo narrow a territory, naturally not very 
fertile, and which drew no fupplies of com from 
other places. For excepting Athens., which trad- 
ed to Pontus for that commodity, the other cities 
feem to have fubfifted chiefly from their neighbour- 
ing territory.t 

Rhodes 

et agamft thefe faOs. ’Tis however remarkable, that jifit- 
m/eus cites fo great an authority as Arifi<itU for this laft fa£t : And 
the fcholiaft on Pindar mentions the fame number of flaves in 
Angina, 

♦ Lib, 2. Id, ibid, 

J Dmofi, contra Lept, The Atbeniam brought yearly from 
Tontui 400,000 medimni or bufliels of corn, as appear’d from the 
cuftom-houfe books. And at that time they imported little corn 
from any other place. This by the bye is a ftrong proof, that 
^cre is feme great xniftake in the foregoing palTagc of 
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Rhodes Is well known to have been a city of ex- 
tenfive commerce, and of great fame and fplendorj 
yet it contain’d only 6000 citizens able to bear 
arms, when it was befieg’d by Demetrius 

Thebes was always one of the capital cities of 
Greece \\ But the number of its citizens exceeded 
not thofe of Rhodes^X is faid to be a fmall 

city by Xenophon yet we find, that it contain’d 
6000 citizens.il I pretend not to reconcile theft 
two fa£ts, 

Mantinaa was equal to any city in Arcadia :|) 
Confequently it was equal to Megabpolis^vA^^ was 
50 ftadia, or 6 miles and a quarter in circumfe- 
rence.^ But Mantinaa had only 3000 citizens. 
The Greek cities, therefore, contain’d often fields 
and gardens, along with the houfes ; and we can- 
not judge of them by the extent of their walls. A- 
thens contain’d no more than 10,000 houfes 5 yet 

its 

For Attica itfelf was fo barren in com, that it produc’d not enough 
even to maintain the peafants. Tit, Livii lib. 43. cap, 6. Lucian, 
in his navigium Ji-ve •votay fays, that a /hip, which, by the dimen- 
/ions he gives, feems to have been about the fize of our third rates, 
carry’ d as much corn as wou’d maintain all Attica for a twelve- 
month. But perhaps Athens was decay’d at that time ; and bc- 
fides, it is not fafe to tru/f fuch loofe rhetorical calculations, 

♦ Diod, Sic, lib. 20. *|* Ifoc, paneg, 

J Diod Sic, lib. 15 and 17. § Grac. lib. 7. 

If Id. lib. 7. II Polyb^ lib. 2, ^ Foiyb» lib, 9. cap, 20* 

4 * 
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its walls, with the fca coaft, were above 20 miles in 
extent. Syracufe was 22 miles in circumference ; 
yet was fcarce ever fpoke of by the antients as 
more populous than Athens^ Babylon was a fquare 
of 15 miles or 60 miles in circuit \ but it contain’d 
large cultivated fields and inclofures, as we learn 
from Pliny, Tho’ Aurelian^s wall was 50 miles in 
circumference the circuit of all the 13 divifions 
of Rome^ taken a-part, according to Publius Victor^ 
was only about 43 miles. When an enemy in- 
vaded the country, the whole inhabitants retir’d 
within the walls of the antient cities, along with 
their cattle, and furniture, and inftruments of hus- 
bandry, And the great height, to which the walls 
were rais’d, -enabled a finall number to defend 
them with facility. 

Sparta, fays Xenophon,\ is one of the cities of 
Greece, that has the feweft inhabitants. Yet Po- 
lybiusX fays it was 48 ftadia in circumference, and 
was round. 

All the MtoUans able to bear arms in Antipa- 
iePs time were but ten thoufand men.§ 

Polybius [| tells us, ^2.\,iazAchaan league might, 
without any inconvenience, march 30 or 40,000 

men j 

• Voplpcui in vita Aurel, 

•f* De rep. Laced, This pafTage is not eafily reconcil’d with 
tliat of Plutarch above, 'NVho fays, that Sparta had 9000 citizens. 

J Poljfb, lib. 9, cap. 20. § Diod, Sic, lib, 18. || Legat, 
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men ; and this account feems very probable. For 
Aat league comprehended the greateft part of Pe- 
loponnefus. Yet Paufanias* fpeaking of the fame 
period, fays, that all theAchaans able to bear arms, 
even when leveral manumitted flaves were join’d 
to them, did not amount to fifteen thoufand. 

The Thejfalians, till their final conqueft by the 
Romans^ were, in all ages, turbulent, factious, fe- 
ditious, diforderly.f ’Tis not therefore natural 
to fuppofe, that that part of Greece abounded much 
in people. 

The whole inhabitants of Epirus, of all ages, 
fexes and conditions, who were fold by Paulus M- 
milius, amounted only to 150,0004 Yet Epirus 
might be double the extent of Terkjhire.\\ 

* In Achaicis. 

t rit. Li-u. lib. 34. cap. 51. Plato inCrhont. 

X Tit. Liv, lib, 45. cap. 34. 

J A LATE French writer, in his obfervations on the. Greek, has 
remark'd, thatPi»/ 7 /> o{Maccdon, being declar’d captain general of 
the Greek, wou’d have been back’d by the force of 230,000 of 
that nation in his intended expedition againft Perjia. This num- 
ber comprehends, I fuppofe, all the free citizens, throughout all 
the cities i but the authority, on which that computation is 
founded, has, I own, efcap’d either my memory or reading ; and 
that writer, tho’ otherwife very ingenious, has given into a bad 
pradice, of delivering a great deal of erudition, without one cita- 
tion. But fuppofing, that that enumeration cou’d be iuftify’d by 
good authority from antiquity, we may eftabli/h the following 

computation. Thcfree Wrofallageaandfexes weregacooo: 

The 
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W E may now confider the numbers of people 
in Rome^ miiltalyi and colleft all the lights afford- 
ed us by fcatter’d paffages in antient authors. We 
fhall find, upon the whole, a great difficulty in fix- 
ing any opinion on that head \ and no reafon to 
fupport thofe exaggerated calculations, fo much in- 
fifted on by modern writers. 


Dionyjius Halycornojfeus * fays, that the antient 
walls of Rome were nearly of the fame compafs 
with thofe oi Athene but that the fuburbs ran out to 
a great extent ; and it was difficult to tell, where 
the town ended or the country begun. In fome 
places oiRome^lt appears from the fame author, f 
from JuvenahX and from other antient writers, H 
that the houfes were high, and families liv’d in fe- 

parate 


The Haves, computing them by the number of Athenian Haves at 
above, who feUom marry’d or had families, were double the male 
citizens of full age>«. 460,000. And the whole inhabitants 
of antient Greece about one million, three hundred and eighty 
thoufand. No mighty number, nor much exceeding what may 
be found at prefent in Scotland, a country of nearly the fame ex- 
tent, and which is very indifferently peopled. 

*Lib. 4. t Lib. 10. J Satvb. 3. 1 . 269, 270- 

H Strabo lib. 5. fays, that the emperor prohibited the 

vaifing houfes higher than 70 foot. In anoAer paffa^, W. 16. 
he fpeaks of Ae houfes of Rome as remarkably high. See »lfo to 
the fame purpofe Vitruviue lib. 2. cap. 8. AriJUdet the fophift, 
in his oration «c *at Rome confifted of cities on the 

the top of cities, and Aat if one wereto fpread out and unfold 
it, it wou’d cover the whole furface of Italy. ere an a 
indulges hijnfelf in fuch extravagant declamations, and 
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parate ftories, one above another : But ’tis prob- 
able, thefe were only the poorer citizens, and only 
in fome few ftreets. If we may judge from the 
younger Pliny'^ ♦ account of his houfe, and from 
Bartoli’s plans of antient buildings, the men of 
quality had very fpacious palaces ; and their build- 
ings were like the Chinefe houfes at this day, where 
each apartment is feparate from the reft, and rif- 
cs no higher than a Angle ftory. To which, if we 
add, that the Roman nobility much affeiled very ex- 
tenfive porticos and even woods f in town ; we 
may perhaps allow VoJJius (tho’ there is no man- 
ner of reafon for it) to read the famous paflage of 
the elder Pliny J his own way, without admitting 

the 

much i»to the hyperbolical ftile, one knows not how far he muff 
be reduc’d. But this reafoning feems natural : If Rome was built 
in fo fcatter’d a manner as Dionyjius fays, and ran fo much into 
the country, there muft have been very few ftreets, where the 
houfes were rais’d fo high. *Tis onlyf or want of ground, that 
•ny body builds in that inconvenient manner. 

• Lib. 2. epift. 16. lib. 5. epift. 6. ’Tis true, Plwy there 
defcribes a country-houfe : But lince that was the idea the anti- 
ents form’d of a magnificent and convenient building, the great 
men wou’d certainly build the fame way in town. In laxitatem 
ruris excurrunty fays Seneca of the rich and voluptuous. Epift. 1 14. 
Valerius Maximus, lib. 4. cap. 4. fpeaking of Cincinnatus's field of 
4 acres, fays, Angujie fe habitare nunc putat, cujus domus tantum pa-, 
tet quantum Cincinnati rura patuerant. To the fame purpofe, fee 
lib. 36. cap. 15. alfblib. 18. cap. 2. 

ViTRUv. lib. 5. cap. 11, Tacit, annaL lib. 11. cap. 3. Suf 
ton, in vita OEiav, cap. 72. tSc, 

J Mcenia ^us (Roma) collegere ambitu imperatoribus, cenfori* 
hufque Vefpajiamtf A% Ut C, 828* pafs, xiii, MCC% compUxa mon- 
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fes fcptem, ipfa dividitur in regiones quatuordecim^ compita earum 26 q* 
Ejufdem fpatii menfura, currente a milliario in capite Rom, Fori Jla^ 
tutOy ad Jingulai portas, qua funt hodie numero 37, ita ut duodecim 
porta femel nuneerenfur, pratereanturque ex •veteribui feptem, qua ef^ 
fe dejierunty efficit pajfuum per direBum 30775. Ad extrema vert 
teBorumcum cajiris prator'iis ab eodem milliario, per •vicos omnium 
•viarum, menfura collegit paulo amplius feptuaginta millia pajfuum* 
^9 Ji quit altitudinem teBorum addat, dignam profeBo ajiimationem 
eoncipiat, fateaturque nullius urhis magmtudinem in toto orhe potuijpt 
§i emparari, Plin, lib. 3, cap, 5. 

All the heft manuferipts of Pliny read the pafTage as here cit- 
ed, and fix the compafs of the walls of Rome to be 13 miles. The 
only queftion is, what Pliny means by 30775 paces, and how that 
number was form’d. The manner, in which I conceire it, is this, 
Rome was a femicircular area of 1 3 miles circumference. The Forum 
«nd confequently the MUUarium, we know, was fituated on the 
Banks of the "Fyber, and near the center of the circle or upon the 
<!iameter of the femicircular area. Tho’ there were 37 gates to 
Rome, yet only twelve of them had ftreight ftreets, leading from 
them to the MUUarium, Pliny, therefore, having alfign’d the cir- 
cumference of Rome, and knowing that that alone was not fuf- 
ficient to give in a juft notion of its furface, ufes this farther me- 
thod, He fuppofes all the ftreets, leading from the MUUarium to 
^he 12 gates, to be laid together into one ftreight line, andfup- 
pofes we run along that line, fo as to count each gate once : In 
which cafe, he fays, that the whole line js 30775 paces : Or in 
other words, that each ftreet or radius of the femicircular area is 
upon an average two miles and a half j and the whole length of 
Rome is 5 miles, and its breadth about half as much, befide the 
fcatter’d fuburbs. 

Pere Hardouin underftands this paftage in the fame manner j 
with regard to the laying together the feveral ftreets of Rome into 
one line, in order to compofe 30775 paces : But then he fup- 
pofes that ftreets led ’from the MUUarium to every gate, and 
that no ftreet exceeded 800 paces in length. But (i) a femicir- 
cular area, whofc radius was only 800 paces, cou’d never have a, 
circumference near 13 miles, the compafs of Rome as align’d by 
PUny, A radios of two miles and a half forms very nearly thaC 

elt-. 


w 
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circumference. (2) There is an abfurdity in fuppofing a city fa 
built as to have ftreets running to its center from every gate in 
Its circumference* Thefe ftreets muft interfere as they approach* 
(3) This diminiflies too much from the greatnefs of antient/Jem^^ 
and reduces that city below even BrifioUx Rotterdam, 

The fenfc which Vojftui in his ohjemjationes >varia puts on this 
paTage o( Pliny, errs widely in the other extreme. One manu- 
fcript, of no authority, inftead of 13 miles, has aftign’d 30 milea 
ior the compafs of the walls of Ro^ie. And VoJJius underftands 
this only of the curvilinear part of the circumference ; fuppofing, 
that, as the ryber form’d the diameter^ there were no walls built 
on that fide. But (i) this reading is allow’d contrary to almoft 
all the manufcripts. (2) Why.fliou’d Pliny, a concife writer, re- 
peat the compafs of the Walls of Rome in two fucceflive fenten- 
ces (3) Why repeat it with fo fenfible a variation } (4) What 
is die meaning of Plwy% mentioning^ twice the Milliarium, if a 
a line was meafur’d, that had no dependence on the Milliarium ? 
(5) Airelian s wall is faid by Popifcux to have been drawn laxiort 
amhitu,znA to have comprehended all the buildings and fuburbs oh 
the north-fide of the j yet its compafs was only 50 miles, 
ind even here critics fufpeft fome miftake or corruption ii» 
the text. It is not probable that Rome wouM diminifh from 
gujlus to y^urelian. It remain’d ftill the capital of the fime em- 
pire ; and none of the civil wars, in that long period, except the 
tumults on the death of Maximus and Balbinus, ever affedfed the 
city. Caracalla is faid by Aurelius ViBor to have encteas’d Rome^ 
(6) There are no remains of antient buildings, which mark any 
fuch greatnefs of Rome, Vojfius's reply to this objeftion feems 
abfurd, that the rubbifti woo’d fink 60 or 70 foot below ground. 

It appears from Bparttan (tn vita Severi) that the five mile ftone 
in via Lavicana was out of the city. (7) Olympiodorus and Pub^ 
liusViBor fix the number of houfes in Rome to be betwixt forty and 
fifty thoufand. (8) The very extravagance of the confequences, 
drawn by this critic, as well as if they be necefthry, de- 

ftroys the foundation on which they are grounded : That Rome 
contain’d 14 millions of inhabitants j while the whole kingdom 
Q^ France contains only five, according fo his computation, &V. 

Og This 
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own way, without admitting the extravagant con- 
fequences he draws from it. 

The number of citizens, who receiv d corn by 
the public diftribution in Augujius's time,* were 
200,000. This one wou’d efteem a pretty certain 
ground of calculation ; Yet is it attended with fuch 
circumftances as throw us back into doubt and un- 
certainty. 

Did the poorer citizens only receive the diftri- 
bution ? It was calculated, to be fure, chiefly for 
their benefit. But it appears from a paflTage of 
Cicero^\ that the rich might alfo take their porti- 
on, and that it was efteem’d no reproach in them 
to apply for it. 

To whom was the corn given ; whether only to 
heads of families, or to every man, woman and 
child? The portion every month was five mo- 
dii to eacht (about of a buftiel.) This v^^as too 
little for a family, and too much for an individual. 

A 

The only obje£lion to the fenfe, which we have affix d above 
to the paflage of Pliny, feems to lye in this, that Pliny, after 
jnentioning the 37 gates of Rome, affigns only a reafon for fuppreffi- 
ing the feven old ones, and fays nothing of the iS gates, the 
Iheets leading from which, terminated, according to my opinion, 
before they reach’d the Forum. But as was writing to the 
Romans, who perfe£Uy knew the difpofition of the ftreets, it is 
not ftrange he fhouM take a circumftance for granted, which was 
fo familiar to every body. Perhaps too, many of thefe gates led 
to wharfs upon the rivet, 

• Ex monument, Ancyr* 4 I'ufc. quajl» lib, 3, cap, 48* 

J Lscinius a^udSalluft* bifi»frag* lib, 3, 
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A very accurate antiquarian, f therefore, infers, 
that it was given to every man of full years : But 
he allows the matter to be uncertain. 

Was it ftri<Sly enquir’d, whether the claimant 
liv’d within the precin£b of Romey or was it fulfi- 
cient, that he prefented himfelf at the monthly dif- 
tribution ? This laft feems more probable. J 

Were there nofalfe claimants ? We are told,* 
that Cafar ftruck off at once 170,000, who had 
crept in without a juft title j and it is very little 
probable, that he remedy’d all abufes. 

But laftly, what proportion of flaves muft we 
affign to thefe citizens ? This is the moft material 
queftion 5 and the moft uncertain. 'Tis very doubt- 
ful, whether Athens can be eftablifli’d as a rule for 
Rome. Perhaps the Athenians had more flaves, 
becaufe they employ’d them in manufefiures, for 
which a capital city, like Ronuy feems not fo 
proper. Perhaps, on the other hand, the Romans 
had more flaves, on account of their fuperior lux- 
ury and riches. 

There were exafl: bills of mortality kept in 
Rome^y but no antient author has given us the 

num- 

Nicolaus Hortenjius de refrumentaria Roman. 

Not to take the people too muchi from their bufinefs, Auguflus 
©rdaln’d the diftributiori of corn to be made only thrice a year s 
But the people firidiftg the monthly diftributions more convenient 
(as prcferving, I fuppofe, a more regular oeconomy in their fa- 
mily) defir’d to have them reftor’d. Sueton.Auguft. cap, 40. Had 
not feme of the people come from fome diftance for their corn, 
Augujlus's precaution feems fuperfluous* 

* Sueton, in Jul, cap. 41, 
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number of burials, except who tells us, 

that in one feafon, there were 30,000 names car- 
ry’d to the temple of Libitina : But this was dur^ 
ing a plague ; which can alFord no certain founda- 
tion for any inference. 

The public corn, tho’diftributed only to 200,000 
citizens, afFedfed very confiderably the whole a-r 
griculture of Italy :f A fa( 9 : no way reconcileable to 
/ome modern exaggerations with regard to the in^ 
habitants of that country, 

The beft ground of conjecture I can find, con- 
cerning the greatnefs of antient Rome is this ; We 
are told by Herodian^\ that Antioch and Alexan- 
dria were very little inferior to Rome. It appears 
from Diodorus Siculus^^ that one ftraight ftreet of 
Alexandria^ reaching from port to port, was fivq 
jniles long ; and as Alexandria was much more ex- 
tended in length than breadth, it feems to have 
been a city nearly of the bulk of Paris )|| ^nd Rome 
might be about the fize of London. 

There 

* Jrt ’Vita Neronis. f $uefon, Aug. cap. 42. 

J Lib. 4. cap. 5. § Lib. 17. 

^1 ^intusCurtius fays its walls were only ten miles in circumfe- 
rence, when founded by Alexander, lib. 4. cap. 8. Strabo, who had 
travel’d to Alexandria as well as Biodorm Siculus, fays it was fcarce 
four miles long, and in moft places about a mile broad, lib. 17. 
TKny fays it refembled a Macedonian caflbek ftretching out in the 
corners, lib. 5. cap. 10. Notwithftanding this bulk of 
which feems but moderate, Diodorus Siculus fpeaking of its circuit 
as drawn by Alexander (which it never exceeded, as we learn from 
j(mmianus Mar.celUnus, lib. 22. cap. 16.) fays it was 

Thereafon, which he af- 
fipn? 
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There liv’d in Alexandria in Diodorus Sicu- 
luses time,* 300,000 free people, comprehending, 
I fuppofe, women and children. f But what num- 
ber of flaves ? Had we any juft ground to fix thefe 
at an equal number with the free inhabitants, it 
wou’d favour the foregoing calculation. 

There is a paflage in Herodian^ which is a 
little furprifing. He fays, pofitively and plainly, 
that the palace of the emperor was as large as all 

the 

/igns for its furpaflingall cities of the world(for he excepts notRome) 
is, that it contain’d 300,000 free inhabitants. He alfo mentions 
the revenues of the kings, visi, 6000, as another circumftance to 
. t)ie fame purpofe : No fuch mighty fum in our eyes, even tho’ we 
make allowances for the different value of money. What Strabo 
fays of the neighbouring country means only that it was well 
peopled OLKiifA.iveL Might not one affirm, without a*? 

ny great hyperbole, that the whole banks of the river from 
Gravefend to JVftidfor are one city ? This is more than Strabo fays 
of the banks of the lake Mareotis and of the canal to Canopus, 
’Tis a vulgar faying in Italy^ that the king of Sardinia has but 
one town in Piedmont : For it is all a town. Agrippa in Jofephus, 
dc hello Judaic, lib. 2. cap. 16. to make his audience comprehend 
the exceffive greatnefs of Alexandria, which he endeavours to 
magnify, defcribes only the compafs of the city as drawn by A- 
lexander : A clear proof that the bulk of the inhabitants were 
lodged there, and that the neighbouring country was no more 
than what might be expeded about ail great towns, very well 
jcuitivated and well peopled. 

* Lib, 17. 

t He fays gAdtflipo/ not rroKiTCU, which muft have bee* 
pnderllood of citizecs alone, and grovn meat 
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the reft of the city.J This was Nero's golden 
houfe, which is indeed reprefented by Suetonius (I 
and Pltny* as of an enormous extent ; but no pow- 
er of imagination can make us conceive it to bear 
any proportion to fuch a city as London, 

We may obferve,had the hiftorian been relating 
Nero's extravagance, and had he made ufe of fuch 
an expreflion, it would have had much lefs weight; 
thefe rhetorical exaggerations being fo apt to creep 
into an author’s ftile, even when the moft chafte 
and correft. But ’tis mention’d by Herodian on- 
ly by the bye, in relating the quarrels betwixt Ge- 
ia and Caracalla, 

It appears from the fame hiftorianjf that there 
jvas, then, much land uncultivated, and put to no 

man- 

J L1B.4. cap. 1. Interprets it W/- 

hui vtajofihus etiam reliqua urbe, 

H He fays (in Neroncy cap. 30,) that a portico or piazza of it 
vras 3000 feet long ; tanta laxttas utporticus triplices mlliariai hahe^ 
ret. He cannot mean three niiles. For the whole extent of the 
houfe from the Palatine to the Pjquiline was not near fo great. So 
when Vopifc, in Aureliam mentions a portico in Sallufi's gar- 
dens, which he calls porticus milUarenJis, it mull be underftood of 
a thoufand feet. So alfo Horace j 
Nulla decempedis 
Met at a privaiis opacam 
Porticus excipiebat ArEion, Lib. %, ode 2 5, 

So alfo in lib. i. fatyre 8. 

MiUe pedes inf rente, trecentos cippui in agrum 

Hie dabat. 

* Lib. 36. cap. 15. Bis indimus urbem totam cingi dmihi 
frincipum, Caii ac Neronis* f Lib. 2. cap. 15, 
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manner of ufe j and he afcribes it as a great praife 
to Pertinaxy that he allow’d every one to take fuch 
land, either in Italy or elfewhere, and cultivate it as 
he pleas’d, without paying any taxes. Lands imad-- 
tivated and put to no manner of ufe ! This is not 
heard of in any part of Chriftendom ; except per- 
haps, in fome remote parts oi Hungary y as I have 
been inform’d. And itfurely correfponds very ill 
with that idea of the extreme populouhiels of an- 
tiquity, fo much infilled on. 

We learn from Vopifeusy * that there was in £*- 
iruria much fertile land uncultivated ; which the 
emperor, Aureliany intended to convert into vine- 
yards, in order to furnilh the Roman people with a 
gratuitous diftribution of wine : A very proper ex- 
pedient to difpeople ftill farther that capital and all 
the neighbouring territories^ 


It may not be amifs to take notice of the ac- 
count, which Polybius f gives of the great herds of 
fwine to be met with in Pufeany and Lombardy y aa 
well as in Greeccy and of the method of feeding 
them which was then prafHs’d. There arc 
great herds of fwine, (fays he) throughout all 
Italy y particularly, in former times, thro’ Etru-- 
ria 2.s\^Ci f alpine Gauh And a herd frequently; 
contains a thoufand or more. fwine. When one of 

thefe 


• Jn Aurelian* cap. 4?. 
^ Lijc. 12. cap. 2. 
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thefe herds in feeding meets with another, they^ 
mix together ; and the fwine-herds have no 
ther expedients to feparate them than to go to 
different quarters, where they found their horn; 
and thefe animals, being accuftom’d to that fig- 
nal, run immediately each to the horn of his 
own keeper. Whereas in Greece^ if the herds 
of fwine happen to mix in the forefts, he, who 
has the greateft flock, takes cunningly the op- 
portunity of driving’ all away. And thieves are 
very apt to purloin the ftraggling hogs, which 
have wander’d to a great diftance from their 
keeper, in fearch of food.” 

May we not infer from this account, that the 
North of Italy was then much lefs peopled, and 
worfe cultivated than at prefent ? How cou’d thefe 
vaft herds be fed in a country, fo thick of enclo- 
fures, fo improv’d by agriculture, fo divided by 
farms, fo planted with vines and corn intermin^ed 
together? I muft confefs, that Polybiuses relation 
has more the air of that occonomy, which is to 
be met with in our American colonies^ than the 
management of an European country. 

We meet with a refledlion in Arijiothes f e- 
thics, which feems to me unaccountable on any 
fuppofition, and by proving too much in favour of 
.r .i our 

t Lib. 9. cap. 10. Hi« expreflion is not 

inhabiUAt not citizen. 


our 
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prefent reafoning may be thought really to 
prove nothing. That philofopher, treating of friend- 
fliip, and obferving, that that relation ought nei- 
ther to be contrafted to a very few, nor extended 
over a great multitude, illuftrates his opinion by 
the following argument. In like manner, (fays 
‘‘ he,) as a city cannot fubfift, if it either have fo 
‘‘ few inhabitants as ten, or fo many as a hundred 
thoufand ; fo is there a mediocrity requir’d in 
the number of friends; and you deftroy the ef- 
‘‘ fence of friendfhip by running into either ex- 
treme.” What ! Impoflible, that a city can 
contain a hundred thoufand inhabitants ! Had A- 
rijiotle never feen, nor heard of a city that was 
near fo populous ? This, I muft own, pafles my 
comprehenfion. 

Pliny * tells us, that Seleuda, the feat of the 
Greek empire in the Eaft, was reported to contain 
600,000 people. Carthage is faid by Strabo f ta 
have contain’d 700,000. The inhabitants of Per- 
kin are not much more numerous. London^ Pa- 
ris^ and Conjiantinople may admit of nearly the 
fame computation ; at Icaft, the two latter cities 
do not exceed it. Rome^ Alexandria^ Antioch we 
have already fpoke of. From the experience of 
part and prefent ages, one might conjedure, that 
there is a kind of impoflibility in the nature of 
H h things. 


• Lib. 6. cap, z8. f Lib, 17* 
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things, that any city cou’d ever rife much beyond 
this proportion. Whether the grandeur of a city be 
founded on commerce or on empire, there feem to 
be invincible obftacles, which prevent its farther 
progrefs. The feats of vaft monarchies, by intro^. 
ducipg extravagant luxury, irregular expence, idle- 
nefs, dependence, and falfe ideas of rank and 
fuperiority, are improper for commerce. Exten-.- 
five commerce checks itfelf, by raifing the price of 
all labour and commodities. When a great court 
engages the attendance of a numerous nobility, 
pofleft of over-grown fortunes, the middling gen- 
try remain in their provincial towns, where they 
can make a figure on a moderate income. And if 
the dominions of a Hate arrive at an enormous fize, 
there neceffarily arife many capitals, in the remot- 
er provinces ; whither all the inhabitants, except 
a few courtiers, repair, for education, fortune, and 
amufement.* London^ by uniting extenfive com- 
merce and middling empire, has, perhaps, arriv’d 
at a greatnefs, which no city will ever be able to 
exceed. 

Chuse Dover or Calais for a center : Draw a 
circle of two hundred miles radius ; You compre- 
hend London^ Paris^ the Netherlands^ the United 

Pro^ 

• Such were Alexandria, Antioch, Carthage, Ephefus, Lyons, 
&c. in the Roman empire. Such are even Bourdeaux, Tlholoufe, 
Dijon, Rennes, Rouen, Aix, &c, in France, Dublin^ Edinburgh^ 
Terk in the Brit^h donhnioAS, 
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Provinces^ and fome of the bell cultivated coun- 
ties of France and England. It may fafely, I think, 
be affirm’d, that no fpot of ground can be found, 
in antiquity, of equal extent, which contain’d near 
fo many great and populous cities, and was fo ftockt 
with riches and inhabitants. To balance, in both 
periods, the Hates, which poffeft moll art, know- 
ledge, civility and the bell police, feems the trueft 
method of comparifon. 

’Tis an obfervation of V Ahhe du that /- 
ialy is warmer at prefent th^n it was in indent 
times. The annals of Roine tell us, (fays he) 
that in the year 480. ab U, C. the winter was 
fo fevere that it deftfoy’d the trees. The Tyber 
froze in Rome, and the ground was cover’d with 
fnow for forty days. When Juvenal * defcribes 
a fuperftitious woman, he reprefents her as 
breaking the ice of the Tyber^ that fhe may per- 
form her ablutions. 

Hybej'num fraSla glacie defcendet in anmefn^ 
Ter matutino Tyberi fnergetur. 

He fpeaks of that river’s freezing as a common 
‘‘ event. Many palTages of Horace fuppofe the 
llreets of Rome full of fnow and ice. We Ihou’d 
have more certainty with regard to this point, 
had the antients known the ufe of thermome- 
ters ; But their WTiters, without intending it, 

« give 

4 VoL. 2. fe£l. 

♦ Sat, 6 , 
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give us information, fufficient tq convince us, 
that the winters are now much more temperate 
at Rome than formerly. At prefent, the Tyher 
no more freezes at Rome than the Nile at Cairo. 
The Romans efteem the winter very rigorous, if 
the fnow lyes two days, and if one fees for eight 
and forty hours a few fmall icicles hang from a 
fountain that has a North expofition.’^ 

The obfervation of this ingenious critic may be 
extended to other European climates. Who cou’d 
difeover the mild climate of France in Diodorus 
Siculus*s^ defeription of Gaul} As it is a Nort- 
hern climate, (fays he) it is infefted with cold 
to an extreme degree. In cloudy weather, in- 
ftead of rain, there fall great fnows ; and in clear* 
weather it there freezes fo excelHve hard, that 
the rivers acquire bridges of their own fub- 
ftance, over which, not only fingle travellers 
may pafs, but large armies, accompany’d with 
all their baggage and loaded waggons. And there 
being many rivers in Gaul^ the Rhone^ the Rhine j 
almoft all of them are froze over ; and ’tis 
ufual, in order to prevent falling, to cover the 
ice with chalF and ftraw, at the places where 
the road pafles.” 

North of the Cevennes^ fays Strabo^f Gaul pro- 
duces not figs and olives : And the vines, that have 
been planted, bear not grapes, that will ripen. 

Ovid 

• Lis. 4. f Lib. 4, 
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Ovid pofitively maintains, with all the fericus 
affirmation of profe, that the Euxine fea froze every 
winter in his time ; and he appeals to Roman go- 
vernors, whom he names, for the truth of his af- 
fertion.J This never happens at prefent in the la- 
titude of Tomi^ whither Ovid was banifh’d. All 
the complaints of the fame poet feem to mark a 
rigour of the feafons, which is fcarce experienc’d at 
prefent in Petersburg or Stockholm. 

T'ournefort^ a Provencal^ who had travel’d into 
the fame countries, obferves that there is not a 
finer climate in the world : And he afferts that 
nothing but Ovid\ melancholy cou’d have given 
him fuch difmal ideas of it. . But the fa<5fs, menti- 
on’d by that poet, are too circumftantiate to bear 
any fuch interpretation. 

Polybius * fays, that the climate in Arcadia was 
very cold, and the air moift. 

Italy^\ (fays Varro^) is the moft temperate 
‘‘ climate in Europe, The inland parts” [Gaul^ 
Germany^ and Pannonio^ no doubt) have almoft 

perpetual winter.” 

The Northern parts of Spain^ according to 
Strabo^\ are but ill inhabited, becaufe of the great 
cold. 

Al- 

J Trifl. lib. 3. eleg. 9. De pontOy lib. 4. cleg. 7, 9, 10. 

• Lib. 4. cap, 21, f Lib. i. cap, 2. || Lib. 3. 
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Allowing, ther'cfore, this remark to be jull:, 
that Europe is become warmer than formerly \ how 
can we account for it ? Plainly, by no other me- 
thod, but by fuppofing, that the land is at prefent 
much better cultivated, and that the woods are 
clear’d, which formerly threw a fhade upon the 
earth, and kept the rays of the fun from penetrat- 
ing to it. Our Northern colonies in America be- 
came more temperate, in proportion as the woods 
are fell’d but in general, every one may remark, 
that cold ftill makes itfelf much more feverely felt, 
both in North and South America^ than in places un- 
der the fame latitude in Europe. 

Safernay Columella affirm’d, that the dif- 

pofition of thc'heavens was alter’d before his time, 
and that the air had become much milder and 
warmer ; as appears hence, fays he, that many pla- 
ces now abound with vineyards and olive plantati- 
ons, which formerly, by reafon of the rigour of 
the climate, cou’d raife none of thefe produftions. 
Such a change, if real, will be allow’d an evident 
fign of the better cultivation and peopling of coun- 
tries 

* The warm Southern alfo become more healthful: And 
*tis remarkable, that in the Spani/h hiftories of the firft difeovery 
and conqueft of thefe countries they appear to have been very 
healthful ; being then well peopled and cultivated. No account 
of the ficknefs ordecay of Cortes's qt Fi^?sarros fmall armies. 

Lib, I, cap. i. 
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tries before the age of Saferna j(| and if it be 
continu’d to the prefent times, is a proof, that 
thefe advantages have been continually encrealing 
throughout this part of the world. 

Let us now call our eye over all the countries, 
that were the fcene of antient and modern hiftory, 
and compare their pall and prefent lituation. We 
fliall not, perhaps, find fuch foundation for the 
complaint of the prefent emptinefs and defolatiorl 
of the world. Mgypt is reprefented by Maillet^ to 
whom we owe the bell account of it, as extreme- 
ly populous ; tho’ he efteems the number of its in- 
habitants to be diminifh’d. Syria and the lefler 
Afia^ as well as the coall of Barbary ^ I can readi- 
ly own, to be very defart in comparifon of their 
antient condition. The depopulation of Gr^^c^ 
is alfo very obvious; but whether the country 
now call’d Turby in Europe may not, in gene- 
ral, contain as many inhabitants as during the flou- 
rilhing period of Greece may be a little doubtful. 
Th^Thracians feem, then, to have liv’d like xhtTar^ 
tars at prefent, by paflurage and plunder:* The 
Getes were Hill more unciviliz’d :f And the 7 /^r/- 
ans were no better. J Thefe occupy nine tenths of 
that country ; And tho’ the police and government 

of 

11 He feeixii to have liv’d about thg time of the younger JlfrU 
ianu%y id. ib, 

• Xenoph. exp. lib. 7. Polyb. lib. 4, cap. 45. 

i Osid.^affim, &c. Strah, tib, j. J Ptiji. lib. z, tap. i*. 
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of the Turkshz not very favourable to induftry and 
propagation ; yet it preferves, at leaft, peace and 
order amongft the inhabitants ; and is preferable 
to that barbarous, unfettled condition, in which 
they antiently liv’d, 

Poland and Mufcovy in Europe are not very po- 
pulous; but are certainly much more fo than the 
antient Sarmatla and Scythia ; where no husban- 
dry or agriculture was ever heard of, and pafturage 
was the foie art, by which the people were main- 
tain’d. The like obfervation may be extended to 
Denmark and Sweden, No one ought to efteem 
the immenfe fvvarms of people, that formerly came 
from the North, and over-ran all Europe^ to be a- 
iiy objedHon to this opinion. Where a whole na- 
tion, or even half of it, remove their feat ; ’tis ea- 
ly to imagine what a prodigious multitude they 
niuft form ; with what defperate courage they muft 
make their attacks ; and how the terror they ftrike 
into the invaded nations, will make thefe magnify, 
in their imagination, both the courage and multi- 
tude of the invaders. Scotland is neither extenfive 
nor populous ; but were the half of its inhabitants 
to feek a new habitation, they wou’d form a co- 
lony as large as the Teutons and Chnbri^ and wou’d 
iliake all Europe ; fuppofing it in no better a con- 
dition for defence than formerly. 

Germany has furely at prefent twenty times morq 
inhabitants than in antient times, when they cul- 

. tiva^i 
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tivated no ground, and each tribe valu’d itfelf on 
the extenfive defolation which it fpread around, 
as we learn from Ccefar * and Tacitus f and Strabo. X 
A proof that the divifion into fmall republics will 
not alone render a nation populous, unlefs attended 
with the fpirit of peace, order, and induftry. 

The barbarous condition of Britain in former 
times is well known, and the thinnefs of its inha- 
bitants may eafily be conjecftur’d, both from their 
barbarity, and from a circumftance mention’d by 
Herodian^\ that all Britain was marfhy, even in 
Severus's time, after the Romans had been fully 
fettled in it above a whole century, 

^Tis not eafily Imagin’d, that the Gauls were 
antiently much more advanc’d in the arts of life 
than their Northern neighbours; fince they travel’d 
to this ifland for their education in the myfteries 
of the religion and philofophy of t\iQ Druids.^ I 
cannot, therefore, think, that Gaul was then near 
fo populous as France is at prefen t. 

Were we to believe, indeed, and join together 
the teftimony of Appian and that of Diodorus Si^ 
culus^ we muft admit an incredible populoufnefs 
in Gaul. The former hiftorian ^ fays, that there 
I i were 

^ Dehello GaUico, lib. 6. 

t De ntoribus Germ. J Li e . 7. fl Li b 3 . cap. 47. 

§ C(£far de hello Gallko, lib. 6. Straho, lib. 7. fays the Gaiih 
■were not much more improv’d than the Germans. 

% Celt, pais j, 
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were 400 nations in that country ; the latter af^ 
firms * that the largeft of the Gallic nations confift- 
ed of 200,000 men, befides women and children, 
and the leaft of 50,000. Calculating, therefore, 
at a medium, we muft admit of near 200 million^ 
of people, in a country, which we efteem popu- 
lous at prefent, tho’ fuppos’d to contain little more 
than 20.t Such calculations, therefore, by their 
extravagance lofe all manner of authority. We 
may obferve, that that equality of property, to 
which the populoufnefs of antiquity may be a- 
fcrib’d, had no place amongft the Gauh\X Their 
inteftine wars alfo, before Cajar\ time, were al- 
moft perpetual-II And Strabo § obferves, that tho’ 
all Gaul was cultivated, yet it was not cultivated 
with any Ikill or care ; the genius of the inhabitants 
leading them lefs to arts than arms, till their flave- 
ry to Rjome produc’d peace among themfelves. 

Cafar ^ enumerates very particularly the great 
forces, which were levy’d in Belgium^ to oppofe his 
conquefts ; and makes them amount to 208,000. 
Thefe were not the whole people able to bear arms 
in Belgiujn : For the fame hiftorian tells us, that 
the Bellovaci cou’d have brought a hundred thou- 
fand men into the field, tho’ they engag’d only for 
fixty. Taking the whole, therefore, in this pro- 
portion 

* Lib. 5. 

-f* Ant I ENT Gaul was more extenfive than modern France^ 

^ Cajar de hello Gallico, lib. 6. (| Id, ibid, § Lib. 4^ 

^ Be hello Gallico, lib. 2. 
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portion of ten to fix, the fum of fighting men in all 
the Hates of Belgium was above half a million ; 
the whole inhabitants two millions. And Belgium 
being about the fourth of Gaul^ that country might 
contain eight millions, which is not above the third 
of its prefent inhabitants.* 

The antient Helvetia was 240 miles in length, 
and 1 80 in breadth, according to Ccefar yet con- 
tain’d only 360,000 inhabitants. The canton of 
Berne alone, has, at prefent, as many people. 

After this computation of Appian apd Diodo- 
rus Siculus^ I know not if I dare fay, that the mo- 
dern Dutch are more numerous than the antient 
Batavi, 

Spain is decay’d from what it was three centu- 
ries ago ; but if we ftep backward two thoiifand 

years, 

• It appears from Cafars account, that the Gauh had no do- 
meftic flaves. The whole common people were indeed a kind of 
Haves to the nobility, as the people of Poland are at this day: 
(And a nobleman of Gaul had fometimes ten thoufand clients or 
dependants of this kind } nor can we doubt, that the armies were 
compos’d of the people as well as of the nobility : An army of 
100,000 noblemen from a very fmall ftate is incredible. The 
fighting men amongft the Hehetii wert the fourth part of the 
whole inhabitants 5 a clear proof, that all the males of military 
age bore arms. Sc^C^efar debelh Gall, lib. 1. 

We may remark, that the numbers in C<^jr*s 'commentaries 
can be more depended on than thofe of any other antient author ; 
becaufe of the Greek tranllation, which ftill remains, and v^’hich 
checks the original. 

"I* Ds bdlo CallicOf lib. i. 
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years, and confider the reftlefs, turbulent, unfettl’d 
condition of its inhabitants, we may probably be 
inclin’d to think, that it is now much more popu- 
lous. Many Spaniards kill’d themfelves when de- 
priv’d of their arms by the Romans.* It appears 
from Plutarch f that robbery and plunder were e- 
fteem’d honourable amongfl: the Spaniards, Hir- 
tins J reprefen ts in the fame light the fituation of 
that country in CafaPs time; and he fays, that e- 
very man was oblig’d to live in caftles and wall’d 
towns for his fecurity. ’Twas not till their final 
conqueft under Augujlus^ that thefe diforders were 
repreft.|| The account, which Strabo § and Juf- 
tin ^ give of Spain^ correfponds exaftly with thofe 
above mention’d. How much, therefore, muft it 
diminifli from our idea of the populoufnefs of anti- 
quity, when we find, that Cicero, comparing /- 
taly, Afric, Gaul, Greece, and Spain, mentions the 
great number of inhabitants, as the peculiar cir- 
cumftance which render’d that latter country for- 
midable. -t- 

Itafyy 

• 7 /V; Livti lib. 34. cap, 17. *f* 7 « vita 'Marii, 

"X De hello Hifp, || Veil, Fater, lib. 2. fed. 90, 

^ Lib. 3, q Lib, 44. 

4 - Nec numero Hifpanos, nee robore Gallos, nec calliditate Poenos, nee 
grtibusGreecoSynec d^nique hoc ipfo bujusgentis, ac terra dorneJUco na-‘ 

tivoque fenfu, halos ipfos oc Latinos fuperavimus, l)e ha-, 

rufp, refp, cap, 9, The diforders of Spain feem to have been aL 
jnoft proverbial. Nec impacatos a tergo horrebis Ibcros, Virg. Geerg^ 
Jib. 3. The Iberi are here |»lainly taken, by a poetical hgure, far 
robbers in general. 
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Italy y ’tis probable, however, has decay’d : But 
how many great cities does it ftill contain j Venice^ 
Genoay Pavia^ Turin^ Milan^ Naples^ Florence^ 
Leghorn^ which either fubfifted not in antient 
times, or were then very inconfiderablc? If we re- 
fleft on this, we fhall not be apt to carry matters 
to fo great an extreme as ufual, with regard to this 
fubjedl. 

When the Roman authors complain, that Italy j 
which formerly exported corn, became dependent 
on all the provinces for its daily bread, they never 
aferibe this alteration to the encreafe of its inhabi- 
tants, but to the negledt of tillage and agriculture.* 
A natural eiFeft of that pernicious practice of im- 
porting corn, in order to diftribute it gratis among 
the Roman citizens, and a very bad means of mul- 
tiplying the inhabitants of any country, f The 
fportula^ fo much talk’d of by Martial and yum- 
nal^ being prefents regularly made by the great 
lords to their fmaller clients, muft have had a like 
tendency to produce idlenefs, debauchery, and a 
continual decay amongft the people. 

Were 

Varro de re rufi}ca 4 lib. ft. praef. Cohmtlla praef. Sueton, 
jiugufi, cap. 42. 

f Tho’ the obfervation of VJhhe duBoi Ihou’d be admitted, 

• that Italy is now warmer than in former times, the confequence 
may not be neceHary, that it is more populous or better cultivat- 

ed. 
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Were I to aflign a period, when I imagine this 
pftrt of the world might poflibly contain more in- 
habitants than at prefent, I fhou’d pitch upon the 
age of Trajan and the Jntonines\ the great ex- 
tent of the Roman empire being then civiliz’d and 
cultivated, fettled almoft in a profound peace both 
foreign and.domeftic, and living under the fame re- 
gular police and government.^ But v/e are told, 

that 

ed. If the other countries of Europe were more favage and woody, 
the cold winds, that blow’d from them, might affedl tlic climate 
of Italy, 

♦ The inhabitants of Marfeilkslo^ not their great fuperiority 
over the Gauls in commerce and the mechanic arts, till the Ro- 
7 uan dominion turn’d the Utter from arms to agriculture and ci- 
vil life. See Strabo, lib. 4. That author, in feveral places, re- 
peats the obfervation concerning the improvement, arifing from 
. the Roman arts and civility : And he liv’d at the time, when the 
change was new, and wou’d be more fenfible. So alfo Elitiy, ^is 
enirn non, communicato orbe terrarum, majejiate Romani imperii, pra^ 
/eci/Je vitam putet, commercio rerum ac focietate fejla pads, omniaqus 
etum, qua occulta antea fuerant, in promifeuo ufu foBa.Yih, 14. proem, 
J\<umine dcum della (fpeaking of Itafy) qua caelum ipfumclarius fa^ 
ceretfjparja congregaret imperia, ritujque molliret, et tot populorum 
dijeordes, feraj'que lingual fermonis commercio contraheret ad colloquia, 
tt humanitatem hdmini dartt j hrevittrque, una cunBarum gentium in 
toto orbe patria fieret, lib. 2. cap. 5. Nothing can be llronger to 
.this purpofe than the following paflage IiomTertullian, who liv’d 
about the age of Severus. Certe quidem ipfe orbis in promptu eji, 
.tultior de die et injirudior prijiino. Omnia jam pervia, omnia n$ta, 
tmnia negotiofa, SoUtudines famofas retro fundi amaenijfmi ebli^ 

. teranjcruntyflvas arva domuerunt,feras pecora fuga'uerunt, arena _/^- 
runtur, faxa panguntur, paludes eliquantur, tanta urbes, quanta non 
fafa quondam. Jam nccinfula horrent, necjcopuli terrent , ^hique 

domui 
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that all extenfive governments, efpccially abfolute 
monarchies, are deftruftive to population, and con- 

taki 

^omuty ubique populuSy uhique refpttblkai ubtque vita, Summirm fef- 
timonium frequentia humanly oneroji fumus mundoy vix nobis element 
ta fu£ictunt ; et nccejjitates arElioreSy et querela apud omnesy dum jam 
ms natura mn fuftinet. De anima, cap. 30. The air ef rhetoric 
and declamation, which appears in this paflage, diminifhes fomc^ 
•what from its authority, but does not entirely deftroy it. A man 
of violent imagination, fuch as T'ertulliarty augments every thing 
equally ; and for that reafon his comparative judgments are the 
moft to be depended on. The fame remark may be extended to 
the following pafiage of Arijiides the fophift, who liv'd in the 
age of Adrian, The vohole ^ivorldy fays he, addrelhng himfelf to 
the Romansy Jeems tc keep one holiday ; and ntankindy laying ajide the 
fwords they formerly nvorey now betake thcmfelves to feajiing and tn 
joy. The cities, forgetting their antient contentions, preferve only one 
emulation, which Jhall embellijk itjelf moji by every art and ornament. 
Theatres every where arife, amphitheatres, porticos, aqueduBs, temples^ 
fchools, academics^ and one may fafely pronounce, that thefnkingworld 
has been again rais' d by your au fpicious empire. Nor have cities alone 
receiv'd an encreafe of ornament and beauty ; hut the whole earth,, 
like a garden or paradife, is cultivated and adorn d, Infomuch that 
fuch of mankind as are plac'd out of the limits of your empire (who are 
but few) feem to merit our fmpathy and compaffion. 

Tis rem.arkable, that t\\o' Diodorus Siculus makes the whole in- 
habitants of AEgypt, when conquer'd by the Romans, amount on- 
ly to three millions; yet Jofephus, de hello Jud. lib. 2. cap. 16- 
fays, that its inhabitants, excluding thofe of Alexandria, were fc- 
ven millions and a half,, in. the reign of Nero : And h? exprefj- 
ly fays, that he drew this account from the books of the Roman 
publicans, who levy’d the poll lax. Strabo, lib. 17. praifes the 
fuperioj: police, of the Romans with regard to the finances oiJEgyptf 
above that of its former monarchs : And no part of admini- 
ftration is more eflential to the happinefs of a people. Yet we 
read in Athenaus, (lib. i. cap. 25.) who flourifh’d during the 
reign of the Antonines, that the town P^areift,. near Alexandria, 

■which 
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tain a fecret vice and poifon, which deftroy the ef- 
fect of all thefe promifing appearances.* To con- 
firm thisj there is a pafl'age, cited from Plutarch^f 
which being fomewhat fingular, we (hall here ex- 
amine it. 

That author, endeavourlno; to account for the 
filence of many of the oracles, fays, that it may 
be afcribed to the prefent defolation of the world, 
proceeding from former wars and factions ; which 
common calamity, he adds, has fallen heavier upon 
Greece than on any other country j infomuch, that 
the whole cou’d fcarce at prefent furnifh out three 
thoufand warriors, which, in the time of the Me- 
dian war, were fupply’d by the fingle city of Me- 
gara. The gods, therefore, who alFecf works of 
dignify and importance, have fuppreft many of 
their oracles, and deign not to ufe fo many inter- 
preters of their will to fo diminutu'e a people, 

I MUST confefs, that this paflage contains fo ma- 
ny difficulties, that I know not what to make of it. 
You may obferve, that Plutarch affigns for a caufe 

of 

\Thich was formerly a large city, had dwindled into a village. 
This is not, proptrly fpeaking, a contradiftion. Suidas ( Auguji,) 
fays that the emperor AuguJitiSy having number’d the whole 
man empire, found it contain’d only 4,101,017 men (aercT^?;) 
There is here furely fome great miftake, either in the author or 
tranfcriber. But this authority, feeble ay it is, may be fuftcient 
to counterbalance the exaggerated, accounts of Herodotus and Dk>^ 
Jcrus Siculus v^ith regard to more early times. 

♦ VEfp'it dc: loifCy iivre 23. chap. 15.. -Jr D: oret- difeSiu^ 
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of j:he decay of mankind, not the extenfive domi- 
nion of the Romansy but the former wars and fac- 
tions of the feveral nations ; all which were quiet- 
ed by the Roman arms. Plutarch^ reafoning, 
therefore, is diredlly contrary to the inference^ 
which is drawn from the fa6l he advances. 

Polybius fuppofes, that Greece had become more 
profperous and flouriihing after the eftablifhment 
of the Roman yoke and tho’ that hiftorian wrote 
before* thefe conquerors had degenerated, from be- 
ing the patrons, to be the plunderers of mankind ; 
yet as we find from Tacitus f that the feverity of 
the emperors afterwards corredled the licence of the 
governors, we have no reafon to think that exten- 
fiv^ monarchy fo deftrudlive, as it is often repre- 
fentcd. 

We learn from Strabo Romans^ from 
their regard to the Greeks^ maintain’d, to his time, 
moft of the privileges and liberties of that celebrat- 
Kk ed 

♦ Lib. 2. cap. 62. It may perhaps be i.naglnM, that 
Hus, being dependent on Rowe, wou’d naturr.lly extol the Romaii 
dominion. But in the firfi plac.e, Polybius. Uio’ one lees fomc- 
times inftances of his caution, difeovers no fymptoms of flattery. 
Secondly, This opinion is only deliver’d in a Tingle llroke, by the 
bye^ while he is intent upon another fubjeft ; and *tis allow’d, if 
there be any fufpicion of an author’s infincerity, that thefe o- 
blique propofitioiis difeover his real opinion better than his more 
formal and dircdl aflertions. 

jinnaL lib. l, cap. 2. | L181 S. & 
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ed nation ; and Nero afterwards rather encreas’d 
them.* How therefore can we imagine, that the 
Roman yoke was fo burthenfome over that part of 
the world ? The oppreflTion of the proconfuls was 
checkM; and the magiftracies in being all be- 

flow’d in the fcveral cities, by the free votes of the 
people, there was no great necclTity for the com- 
petitors to attend the emperor’s court. If great 
numbers went to feek their fortunes in Rome^ and 
advance themfelves by learning or eloquence, the 
commodities of their native country, many of them 
wou’d return witli the fortunes they had made, and 
thereby enrich the Grecian commonwealths. 

But Plutarch fays, that the general depopula- 
tion had been more fenfibly felt in Greece than in 
any other country. How is this reconcileable to 
its fuperior privileges and advantages ? 

Besides, this paflage, by proving too much, 
really proves nothing. Only three thoufand men able 
to bear arms in all Greece ! Who can admit fo 
flrange a propofition ; efpecially, if we confider 
the great numbers of Greek cities, whofe names 
flill remain in hiftory, and which are mention’d by 
writers long after the age of Plutarch ? There are 
there furely ten times more people at prefent, 
when there fcarce remains a city in all the bounds 

of 

• Plutanbt Debis qui Jm aNimine funimtur% * 
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of antient Greece. That country is ftill tolerably 
cultivated, and furniflies a fure fupply of corn, in 
cafe of any fcarcity in Spain^ Italy or the South of 
France. 

We muft obferve, that the antient frugality of 
the Greeks^ and their equality of property, ftill fub- 
fifted during the age of Plutarch ; as appears from 
Lucian.* Nor is there any ground to imagine, 
that that country was pofleft by a few mafters, and 
a great number of flaves. 

’Tis probable, indeed, that military dlfcipline, 
being entirely ufelefs, was extremely negleded in 
Greece after the eftabliftiment of Roman empire ; 
and if thefe commonwealths, formerly fo warlike 
and ambitious, maintain’d each of them a fmall 
city guard, to prevent mobbifti diforders, ’tis all 
they had occafion for : And thefe, perhaps, did not 
amount to three thoufand men, throughout all 
Greece. I own, that if Plutarch had this fadi in 
his eye, he is here guilty of a very grofs paralo- 
gifm, and afligns caufes no way proportion’d to the 
effedls. But is it fo great a prodigy, that an au* 
thor ftiou’d fall into a miftake of this nature? f 

But 

* De merceie conduSfts, 

•f I muft confefs, that that difcourfe of Vlutarch concerning 
the filence of the oracles is in general of fo odd a texture, and ft> 
unlike his other produaions, that one is at a lofs what judgment 
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But whatever force may remain in this paflage 
of Plutarch^ we lhall endeavour to counter-ba- 
lance it by as remarkable a pafTage in Diodorus Si- 
culusy where the hiftorian, after mentioning Ni- 
nus^s army of 15700,000 foot and 200,000 horfe, 
endeavours to fiipport the credibility of this ac- 
count, by fome pofterior fads ; and adds, that w'e 
muft not form a notion of the antient populoufnefs 

of 

to form of It. ’Tis wrote in dialogue, which is a method of 
compofition, that 'Plutarch commonly little affedls. The perfon- 
ages he introduces advance very wild, abfurd, and contradidlory 
©pinions, more like the vilionary fyftems of Plato than the folid 
fenfe of Plutarch^ There runs alfo thro’ the whole an air of fu- 
perftition and credulity, which refembles very little the fpirit, 
that appears in the other philofophical compofitions of that au- 
thor. For ’tis remarkable, that tho’ Plutarch be an hiftoriart as 
fuperftitious as Hero'dotus or Livy, yet there is fcarcely, in all an- 
tiquity, a philofopher lefs fuperftitious, excepting Cicero and Lu* 
dan, I muft, therefore, confefs, that a paftage of Plutarch^ cit- 
ed from this difeourfe, has much lefs authority with me, than If 
it had been found in moft of his other compofitions. 

There is only one other difeourfe of Plutarch liable to like 
cbjedliolis, 'vi^, that concerning thofe 'luboje punijhment is delay'd by 
the Deity, It is alfo wrote in dialogue, contains like fuperffitious, 
wild vifions, and feems to have been chiefly compos’d in rivalfliip 
to PlatOy particularly his laft book, de repuilica. 

And here I cannot but obferve, that Monf. Fontenellc, a writ- 
er eminent for candour, feems to have departed a little from his 
ufual charadler, when he endeavours to throw a ridicule upon 
Plutarch on account of paflages to be met with in this dialogue 
concerning oracles. The abfurdities here put into the mouths of 
the feveral perfonages are not to be aferib’d to Plutarch, He 
makes them refute each other ; and in general, he feems to intend 
the ridiculing of thofe very opinions, which Fontcnelle wou’d xl- 
dicule him for maintaining. Sec Hijioire des Oracks» 
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of mankind from the prefent emptinefs and depo- 
pulation, which Is fpread over the world, f Thus an 
author, who liv’d at that very period of antiquity, 
which is reprefented as moft populous, J complains 
of the defolation, which then prevail’d, gives the 
preference to former times, and has recourfe to an- 
tient fables as a foundation for his opinion. The 
humour of blaming the prefent, and admiring the 
paft, is ftrongly rooted in human nature, and has an 
influence, even on perfons, endu’d with the pro- 
foundeft judgment and moft cxtenfive learning. 

Lib. 2. 

J He was contemporary with OJIrr and ^ugujiuu 
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DISCOURSE XI. 

Of the Protefant SucceJJion, 

I Suppose, that a member of parliament, in the 
reign of king IVilliam or queen Anncy while 
the eftablifliment of the proUjiant fuccej[p.on was yet 
uncertain, were deliberating concerning the party 
he wou’d chufe in that important queftion, and 
weighing, with Impartiality, the advantages and 
difadvantages on each fide. I believe the follow- 
ing particulars wou’d_have enter’d into his confide- 
ration. 

He wou’d eafily perceive the great advantages, 
refulting from the reftoration of the Stuart family ; 
by which we fliou’d preferve the fucceffion clear 
and undifputed, free from a pretender, with fuch 
a fpecious title as that of blood, which, with the 
multitude, is always the claim, the ftrongeft, and 
moft eafily comprehended. ’Tis in vain to fay, as 
many have done, that the queftion with regard to 
governors, independent of government, is frivolous, 
and little worth difputing, much lefs fighting about. 
The generality of mankind never will enter into 
thefe fentiments ; and ’tis much happier, I believe, 
for fociety, that they do not, but continue in their 
natural prejudices and prepoffellions. How cou’d 

ftability 
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ftabllity be preferv’d in any monarchical govern- 
ment (which, tho’, perhaps, not the beft, is, and 
always has been the moft common of any) unlels 
men had fo paflionate a regard for the true heir of 
their royal family ; and eyen t|ip^ weak in under- 
flanding, or infirm in years, gave him fo great a 
preference above perfons, the moft accomphfh’d in 
fhinmg talents, or celebrated for great atchieve- 
ments ? Wou’d not every popular leader put in his 
claim at every vacancy, or even without any va- 
cancy ; and the kingdom become the theatre of 
perpetual wars and conyiilfions ? The condition 
of the Roman empire, furely, was not, in this re- 
fpe<&,much to be enyy’d ; nor is that of the Eajiern 
nations, who pay little regard to the title of their 
fovereigns, but facrifice them, every day, to the 
caprice or momentary humour of the populace or 
foldiery. ^Tis but a foolifli wifdom, which is fa 
carefully difplay’d., in undervaluing princes, and 
placing tliem on a level witlr the meanefl of man- 
kind. To be fure, an anatoraifl finds no more in 
the greateft monarch than in the lowefl: peafant or 
day-labourer ; and a mor^ifl: may, perhaps, fre- 
quently find lefs. But what dp all thefe reflexions 
tend to? We, all of us, ftill retain thefe prejudi- 
ces in favour of birth and fainlly ; and neither in 
our ferious occupations, nor moft carelels amufe- 
ments, can we ever get entirely rid of them. A 
tragedy, that wou’d reprefent the adventures of 
common failors, or porters, or .even of private 
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gentlemen, wou’d prefently difguft us ; but one, 
that introduces kings and princes, acquires in our 
eyes an air of importance and dignity. Or fhou’d 
a man be able, by his fuperior wifdom, to get en- 
tirely above fuch prepofleflions, he wou’d foon, by 
means of the fame wifdom, again bring himfelf 
down to them ; for the fake of fociety, whofe wel- 
fare he wou’d perceive to be intimately connedted 
with them. Far from endeavouring to undeceive 
the people in this particular, he wou’d cherifli and 
fofter fuch fentiments of reverence to their prin- 
ces ; as requilite to preferve a due fubordination in 
fociety. And tho’ the lives of twenty thoufand men 
be often facrific’d to maintain a king in pofleffi- 
on of his throne, or preferve the right of fuccef- 
fion undifturbed, he entertains no indignation at 
the lofs ; on pretence that every individual of thefe 
was, perhaps, in himfelf, as valuable as the prince 
he fervM. He confiders the confequences of vio- 
lating the hereditary right of kings : Confequen- 
ces, which may be felt for many centuries ; while 
the lofs of feveral thoufand men brings fo little pre- 
judice to a large kingdom, that it may not be per- 
ceiv’d a few years afterwards. 

The advantages of the Hanover fucceflion are 
of an oppofite nature, and arife from this very cir- 
cumftance, that it violates hereditary right, and 
places on the throne a prince, to whom birth gave 
no title to that dignity. ’Tis evident to any one, 
9 LI who 
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who confi<3ers tlie hiftory cf this ifland, that the 
privileges of the people have, during the two laft 
centuries, been continually upon the encreafe, by 
.the divUlon of the church lands, by the alienations 
of the barons eftates, by the progrefs of trade, and 
’ above all, by the happinefs of our fituation, which, 
for a longtime, gave us fufhcient fecurity, with- 
out any {landing army or military eilablifhment. 
On the contrary, public liberty has, ajmoil in e- 
. very other nation of Europe^ been, during the fame 
.period, extremely upon the decline; while the 
people were difgufted at the hardihips of the oliGo- 
-ihic militia, and chofe rather to entruft their prince 
with mercenary armies, which he eafily turn’d a- 
gainfl themfelves. ’Twas notliing extraordinary, 
therefore, that fome of our Britijh fovereigns mif- 
■took the nature of the conilitution, and genius of 
the people ; and as they embrac’d all the favour- 
able precedents left them by their anceftors, they 
over-look’d all thofe, which were contrary, and 
which fuppos’d a limitation in our government. 
They were encourag’d in this miflake, by the ex- 
ample of all the neighbouring princes, who, bear- 
ing the fame title or appellation, and being adorn’d 
with the fame enfigns of authority, naturally led 
them to claim the fame powers and prerogatives.^ 

The 

* It appears from the fpeeches, and proclamations, and whole 
train of king Jamei the I.’s aflions, as well as his fon’s, that they 
confider’d the EngUJh government as a funple monarchy, and ne- 
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The flattery of courtiers farther blinded them; 
and above all, that of die clergy, ivho from feve- 
ral pafTages of their fcripture^ and thefe wrefted 
too, had ere£led a regular and avow’d fyftem of 

tyranny 

ver imagin'd that any confiderable part of their fubjefts enter- 
tain’d a contrary idea. This made them difcover their pretenff- 
ons, without preparing any force to fupport them j and even wiliin 
out referve or difgiiife, which are always employ’d by thofe, who 
enter upon any new projeft, or endeavour to innovate in any g.Q- 
vernment. King yamet told his parliament plainly, when they 
meddled in ftate affairs, Ne futor ultra crepidam. He us’d alfo, dt 
his table, in ptomifcuous companies,, to advance his notions, in a 
manner ffill more undifguis’d ; As we may learn from a ftory told 
in the life of Mr. Waller^ and which that poet us’d freq,uently 
to repeat. When Mr. Waller was young, he had the curiofity 
to go to court ; and he ftood in the circle, and faw king James 
dine, where, amongft other company,, there fajt at table two bb- 
fhops. The king, openly and aloud, propos’d this qudfion, Whe- 
ther he might not take his fubjeEls money, xvhen he had ocaajion for it, 
•without all this formality of parliament. The one bifhop readily 
■ replied, Codfothidyou jhoud not: For you are the kredth of our no- 
Jirils, The other biihop declin’d anfwering, and faid he was not 
skill’d in parliamentary cafes : But upon the king’s urging him, 
and faying he wou’d admit of no evafion, his lordfliip replied ve- 
ry pleafantly, Why then^ I think your ntajejiy may laivfully take 
'yny brother s money : For he offers it. In Sir Walter Raleigh's pre- 
face to the hiftory of the world, there is this remarkable paflage. 
.Philip the II,' by firong hand and main force, attmpted to make him- 
felf, not only an abfolute monarch (Tver the Netherlands, like unto 
the kings and fovereigns o/*England and France ; but Turk-like to 
tread under his feet all their natural and fundamental lofws,prvvi- 
'kges and antic fit rights, Spenfer, fpeaking of fome grants of the 
Fnglijh kings to the Irijh corporations, fays, AH' which, tho , 
at the. time of their fir ft grant, they were tolerable, and per- 
« haps reafonable, yet now are moft unrcafonable and inconve- 

nient# 
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tyranny and defpotic power. The only method 
of deftroying, at once, all thefe exorbitant claims 
and pretenfions was to depart from the true here- 
ditary line^ and chufe a prince, who, being plain- 
ly a creature of the public, and receiving the crown 
on conditions, expreft and avow’d, found his au- 
thority eftablifli’d on the fame bottom with the 
privileges of the people. By eleding him in the 
royal line, we cut off all hopes of ambitious fubjedls, 
who might, in future emergencies, difturb the go- 
vernment by their cabals and pretenfions : By ren- 
dering the crown hereditary in his family, we a- 
voided all the inconveniencies of eleftive monar- 
chy: And by excluding the lineal heir, we fecur’d 
all our conftitutional limitations, and render’d our 
government uniform and of a piece. The people 
cherifli monarchy, bccaufe protefted by it : The 
monarch favours liberty, becaufe created by it. 
And thus every advantage is obtain’d by the new 
cftablifliment, as far as human fkill and wifdom 
can extend itfelf* 

These 

nient. But all thefe will cafily be cut ofF with the fuperior 
** power of her majefty’s prerogative, againft which he*r own 

grants are not to be pleaded or enforc'd.” State of Ireland, 
page 1537, Edit. 1706. 

As thefe were very common, tho’ not, perhaps, the univerfal 
notions of the times, the two firft princes of the'houfe of Stuart 
were the more excufable for their miftake. And KapWy the meft 
judicious of hiftorians, feems fometimes to treat them with too 
^uch feverity upon account of it. 
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These are the feparate advantages of fixing the 
luccelfion, either in the houfe of Stuart^ or in that 
of Hanover. Inhere are alfo difadvantages in each 
cftablifhment, which an impartial patriot wou’d 
ponder and examine, in order to form a juft judg- 
ment upon the whole. 

The difadvantages of the proteftant fucceftioii 
confift in the foreign dominions, which are polfcft 
by the princes of the Hanover line, and which, it 
might be fuppos’d, wou d engage us in the in- 
trigues and wars of the continent, and lofe us, in 
fome meafure, the ineftimable advantage we pof- 
iefs, of being furrounded and guarded by the fea, 
which we command. The difadvantages of re- 
calling the abdicated family confift chiefly in their 
religion, which is more prejudicial to fociety than 
that eftabllfh’d amongft us, is contrary to it, and 
afibrds no toleration or peace or fecurity to any o- 
tber religion. 

It appears to me, that all thefe advantages and 
difadvantages are allow’d on both fides ; at leaft, by 
every one, who is at all fufceptible of argument or 
reafoning. No fubjedl, however loyal, pretends 
to deny, that the difputed title and foreign domi- 
nions of the prefent royal family are a lofs ; nor is 
there any partizan of the Stuart family, but will 
confefs, that the claim of hereditary, indcfeafible 
right, and the Roman catholick religion arc alfo dif- 
ad- 
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advantages in that family. It belongs, therefore, 
to a philofopher alone, who is of neither party, to 
put all thefe circumftanccs in the fcale, and alTign 
to each of them its proper poize and influence. 
Such an one will readily, at firft, acknowledge, 
that all political queftions are infinitely complicat- 
ed ; and that there fcarce ever occurs, in any de- 
liberation, a choice, which is either purely good, 
or purely ill. Confequences, mix’d and vary’d, 
may be forefeen to flow from every meafure : And 
many confequences, unforefeen, do always, in fadt, 
refult from It. Hefitation, and referve, and fuf- 
pence are, therefore, the only fentiments he brings 
to this eflay or trial. Or if he indulges any pafll- 
on, ’tis that of derifion and ridicule againfl the ig- 
norant multitude, who are always clamorous and 
dogmatical, even in the nicell: queftions, of which, 
from want of temper, perhaps ftill more than of 
underftanding, they are altogether unfit judges. 

But to fay fomething more determinate on this 
head ; the following refledlrons will, I hope, fliow 
the temper, if not the underftanding of a philofo- 
pher. 

Were we to judge merely by firft appearance, 
and by paft experience, we muft allow, that the 
advantages of a parliamentary title in the houfe of 
Hanover are much greater than thofe of an undif- 
putcd hereditary title in the houfe of Stuart ; and 

^hat 
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that our fathers a£fed wifely i^i preferring the for- 
mer to the latter. So long as the houfe of Stuart 
reign’d in Britain^ which, with fome interrupti- 
ons, was above 80 years, the government was kept 
in a continual fever, by the contentions betwixt 
the privileges of the people and the prerogatives of 
the crown. If arms were dropt, the noife of dif- 
putes continu’d: Or if thefe were filenc’d, jea- 
loufy ftill corroded the heart, and threw the n^i- 
on into an unnatural ferment and diforder. And 
while we were thus occupy’d in dpmeftic conten- 
tions, a foreign power, dangerous, if not fatal, to 
public liberty, erefted itfelf in Europe^ without a- 
ny oppofition from us, and even fometimes with 
our afliftance. 

" But within thefe laft fixty years, when a par- 
liamentary eftablifhment has taken place j whate- 
ver factions may have prevail’d either amongft the 
people or in public aflemblies ; the whole force of 
our conftitution has always fallen to one fide, and 
an uninterrupted harmony has been preferv’d be- 
twixt our princes and our parliaments. Public li- 
berty, with internal peace and order, has flourifli’d, 
almoft without interruption : Trade and manufac- 
tures and agriculture have encreas’d : The arts and 
fciences and philofophy have been cultivated : E- 
ven religious parties have been neceflitated to lay 
afide their mutual rancour : And the glory of the 
nation has fpread itfelf all over Europt \ while we 
^ ftand 
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fland the bulwark againft oppreflion, and the great 
antagonift of that power, which threatens every 
people with conqueft and fubjeftion. So long and 
fo glorious a period no nation almoft can boaft of ; 
nor is there another inftance, in the whole hiftory 
of mankiiid, that fo many millions of people have, 
during fuch a fpace of time, been held together, 
in a manner fo free, fo rational, and fo fuitable to 
the dignity of human nature. 

But tho’ this recent inftance feems clearly to 
decide in favour of the prefent eftablifhment, there 
are fome circumftances to be thrown into the o- 
ther fcale ; and ’tis dangerous to regulate our judg- 
ment by one event or example. 

We have had two rebellions during the flourifli- 
Ing period above mention’d ; befides plots and con- 
fplracies without number. And if none of thefe 
have produc’d any very fatal event, we may afcribe 
our efcape chiefly to the narroVv genius of thofe 
princes, who difputed our eftablifliment j and may 
efteem ourfelves fo far fortunate. But the claims 
of the banifli’d family, I fear, are not yet antiquat-* 
cd i and who can foretel, that thefr future attempts 
will produce no greater diforder ? 

The difputes betwixt privilege and prerogative 
may eafily be compos’d by laws, and votes, and 
conferences, and conceffions j where there is toler- 
able 
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able temper or prudence on both fides, or on ei- 
ther fide. Amongft contending titles, the queftl- 
on can only be determin’d by the fword, and by 
devaftation, and by civil war. 

A PRINCE, who fills the throne with a dlfputed 
title dares not arm his fubje£b ; the only method 
of fecuring a people fully, both againft donaeftic 
oppreflion and foreign conqueft. 

Notwithstanding all our riches and re- 
nown, what a critical efcape did we lately make, 
from dangers, which were owing not fo much to bad 
conduct and ill fuccefs in war, as to the pernicious 
pradtice of mortgaging our finances, and the ftill 
more pernicious maxim of never paying off our in- 
cumbrances. Such fatal meafures cou’d never have 
been embrac’d, had it not been to fecure a preca- 
rious eftablilhment.* 

But to convince us, that an hereditary title is 
to be embrac’d rather than a parliamentary one, 
which is not fupported by any other views or mo- 
tives ; a man needs only tranlport himfelf back to 
the aera of the reftoration, and fuppofe, that he had 
had a feat in that parliament, which recall’d the 
royal family, and put a period to the greateft dif- 
M m orders, 

^ Those who confider how univerfal this pernicious pra£lice 
of fvmding has become all over Europe may perhaps difpute this 
lad opinion, 13 ut we lay under Ief« neceflity than other dates. 
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orders that ever arofe from the oppofite pretenfi- 
ons of prince and people. AVhat wou d have been 
thought of one, that had propos’d, at that time, 
to fet afide Charles the fecond, and fettle the crown 
on the duke of York or GlouceJier\ merely, in or- 
der to exclude the high claims of their father and 
grandfather ? Wou’d not fuch an one have been re- 
garded as a very extravagant projeftor, who lov’d 
dangerous remedies, and cou’d tamper and play 
with a government and national conftitution, like 
a quack with> a fiekly patient ? 

The advantages, which refult from a parlia- 
mentary title, preferably to an hereditary one, tho’ 
they are great, are too rehn’d ever to enter into 
the conception of the vulgar. The bulk of man- 
kind wou’d never allow them to be fufficient for 
committing what wou’d be regarded as an injuftice 
to the prince. They muft be fupported by fome 
grofs, popular, and familiar topics ; and wife men, 
tho’ convinc’d of their force, wou’d rejedl them, 
in compliance with the weaknefs and prejudices of 
the people. An encroaching tyrant or deluded bi- 
got alone, by his mifeondud, is able to enrage the 
nation, and render practicable what was always, 
perhaps, defirable. 

In reality, the reafon affign’d by the nation for 
excluding the race of 8uiart^ and fo many other 
branches of the royal family, is not on account of 

their 
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their hereditary title (which however juft in Itfelf, 
wou’d, to vulgar apprehenfions, have appear d al- 
together abfurd) but on account of their religion : 
Which leads us to compare the difadvantages above 
mention’d of each eftablifliment. 

I CONFESS, that, confidering the matter in ge- 
neral, it were rather to be wifli’d, that our prince 
had no foreign dominions, and cou’d confine all his 
attention to the government of this ifland. For 
not to mention fome real inconveniencies, that 
may refult from territories on the continent ; they 
afford fuch a handle for calumny and defamation, as 
is greedily feiz’d by the people, who are always 
difpos’d to think ill of their fuperiors. It muft, 
however, be acknowledg’d, that Hanover is, per- 
haps, the fpot of ground in Europe the leaft incon- 
venient for a king of Erltatn* It lyes in the heart 
oi Germany, at a diftance from the great powers, 
which are our natural rivals : It is proteffed by 
riie laws of the empire, as well as by the arms of 
its own fovereign ; And it ferves only to conned 
us more clofely with the houfe of Aujiria, which 
is our natural ally. 

In the laft war, it has been of fervice to us, by 
furnilhing us with a conliderable body of auxiliary 
troops, the braveft and moft faithful in the world. 
The eledor of Hanover is the only confiderable 
prince in the empire, who has drove no feparate 
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end, and has rais’d up no ftale pretenfions, during 
the late commotions of Europe ; but has afted, all 
along, with the dignity of a king of Britain, And 
ever fince the acceffion of that family, ’twou’d be 
difficult to fliow any harm we have ever receiv’d 
from the cledloral dominions, except that fliort 
difguft in 1718, with Charles the twelfth, who, 
regulating himfelf by maxims very different from 
thofe of other princes, made a perfonal quarrel of 
every public injury. 

The religious perfuafion of the houfe of Stuart 
is an inconvenience of a much deeper dye, and 
wou’d threaten us with much more difmai confe- 
quences. I'he Roman catholic religion, with its 
huge train of priefts and friers, is vaftly more ex- 
penfive than om*s : Even tho’ unaccompany’d with 
its natui'al attendants of inquifitors and ftakes and 
gibbets, it is lefs tolerating: And not contented 
with dividing the facerdotal from the regal office, 
(which muff be prejudicial to any ftate) it bellows 
the former on a foreigner, who has always a fepa- 
rate, and may often have an oppofite intereft to 
that of the public. 

But were this religion ever fo advantageous to 
fociety, it is contrary to that which is eftablilh’d 
among us, and which is likely to keep poffeffion, 
for a long time, of the minds of the people. And 
tho’ it is much to be hop’d, that the progrefs of rea-" 

fon 
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fon and philofophy will, by degrees, abate the vi- 
rulent acrimony of oppofite religions all over Eu- 
rope y yet the fpirit of moderation has, as yet, made 
too flow advances to be entirely trufted. The 
conduit of the Saxon family, where the fame per- 
fon can be a catholic king and a proteflant eleitor, 
is, perhaps, the firfl inftance, in modern times, of 
fo reafonable and prudent a behaviour. And the 
gradual progrefs of the catholic fuperllition does, 
even there, prognofticate a fpeedy alteration : Af- 
ter which, ’tis jultly to be apprehended, that per- 
fecutions -will put a fpeedy period to the proteflant 
religion in the place of its nativity. 

Thus, upon the whole, the advantages of the 
fettlement in the family of Stuarty which frees us 
from a difputed title, feem to bear fome proporti- 
on with thofe of the fettlement in the family of 
Hanover y which frees us from the claims of prero- 
gative : But at the fame time, its difad vantages, by 
placing on the throne a Roman catholic, are much 
greater than thofe of the other eflablifliment, in 
fettling the crown on a foreign prince. What 
party an impartial patriot, in the reign of king 
William or queen Anncy wou’d have chofen a- 
midfl thefe oppofite views, may, perhaps, to fome 
appear hard to determine. For my part, I efleem 
liberty fo invaluable a blefling in fodety, that what- 
ever favours its progrefs and fccurity, can fcarce 

be 
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be too fondly cherifh’d by every one, who is a lo- 
ver of human kind. 

But the fettlement in the houfe of Hanover has 
aftually taken place. The princes of tliat family, 
without intrigue, without cabal, without follicita- 
tion on their part, have been call’d to piount our 
throne, by the united voice of the whole legiflativc 
body. They have, fince their acceflion, difplay’d, 
in all their aftions, the utmoft mildnefs, equity, 
and regard to the laws and conftitution. Our own 
jninifters, our own parliaments, ourfelves have go- 
vern’d us ; and if aught ill has befallen us, we can 
only blame fortune or ourfelves. What a reproach 
muft we become amongft nations, if, difgufted 
with a fettlement fo deliberately made, and whofe 
conditions have been fo religioufly obferv’d, wc 
jfhou’d throw every thing again into confufion ; and 
by our levity and rebellious difpofition, prove our- 
felves totally unfit for any ftate but that of abfo- 
lute flavery and fubjedlion ? 

The greatefl: inconvenience attending a difput- 
cd title is, that it brings us in danger of civil wars 
and rebellions. What wife man, to avoid this in- 
convenience, wou’d run direSly upon a civil war 
and rebellion ? Not to mention, that fo long pof- 
felTion, fecur’d by fo many laws, muft, e’re this 
time, in the apprehenfion of a great part of the 
nation, have begot a title in the houfe of Hano- 
ver^ 
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ver^ independent of their prefent pofleflion: So 
that now we fliou’d not even, by a revolution, 
obtain the end, of avoiding a difputed title. 

No revolution, made by national forces, will e- 
ver be able, without fome other great neceffity, to 
abolifli ouf debts and incumbrances, in which the 
intereft of fo many perfons is concern’d. And a 
revolution, made by foreign forces, is a conqueft : 
A calamity, with which the precarious balance of 
power very nearly threatens us, and which our ci- 
vil diflenfiqns are likely, above all other circum- 
ces, to bring fuddenly upon us. 


D. I S« . 



DISCOURSE XII. 

Idea of a perfedi CommonwealtbK 


F all mankind, there are none fo pernicious 


as political projeftors, if they have power ; 
nor fo ridiculous, if they Want it ! As on the other 
hand, a wife politician is the moft beneficial cha- 
racter in nature, if accompany’d with authority, 
and the moft innocent, and not altogether ufelefs, 
even if depriv’d of it. ’Tis not with forms of go- 
vernment, as with other artificial contrivances; 
where an old engine may be rejected, if we can dif- 
cover another more accurate and commodious, or 
where trials may fafely be made, even tho’ the fuc- 
cefs be doubtful. An eftablifti’d government has 
an infinite advantage, by that very circumftance of 
its being eftablifh’d ; the bulk of mankind being 
govern’d by authority, not reafon, and never attri- 
buting authority to any thing, that has not the re- 
commendation of antiquity# T o tamper, therefore, 
in this affair, or try projeCts, merely upon the cre- 
dit of fuppos’d argument and philofophy, can ne- 
ver be the part of a wife magiftrate, who will bear 
a reverence to what carries the marks of age; and 
tho’ he may attempt fome improvement for the 
public good, yet will he adjuft his innovations, as 
much as pgflible, to the antient fabric, and pre- 
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ferve entire the chief pillars and fupports of the 
conftitution. 

The mathematicians In Europe have been much 
divided concerning that figure of a fhip, which is 
the moft commodious for failing ; and Huygens^ 
who at laft fixt this controverfy, is juftly thought 
to have oblig’d the learned, as well as commerci- 
al world; tho’ Colwnhus had fail’d to America^ and 
Sir Francis Drake made the tour of the world, 
without any fuch difcovery. As one form of go- 
vemmetit muft be allow’d more perfeft than ano- 
ther, independent of the manners and humours of 
particular men j Why may we not enquire what 
is the nroft perfeft of all, tho’ the common botcht 
and inaccurate governments feem to ferve the pur- 
pofes of fociety, and tho’ it be not fo eafy to efta- 
blifli a new government as to build a veflel upon a 
new plan ? The fubjecSi: is furely the moft worthy 
curiofity, of any the wit of man can poflibly de- 
vife. And who knows, if this controverfy were 
fixt by the univerfal confent of the learned, but in 
fome future age an opportunity might be afford- 
ed of reducing the theory to pradlice, either by a 
diffolution of the old governments, or the combi- 
nation of men to form a new one, in fome diftant 
part of the world ? In all cafes, it muft be advan- 
tageous to know what is moft perfeft in the kind, 
that wc may be able to bring any real conftitution 
or form of government as near it as poffible, by 

fuch 
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fuch gende akerarions and innovations, as may not 
give too great difturbance to fociety. 

All I preteitd to in the prefent eflay is to re-' 
vive this fubje£t of fpeculation ; and therefore I 
fliall deliver my fentiments in as few words as pof-* 
llble. A long diilertation on that head wou’d 
not, I apprehend, be very acceptable to the pub- 
lic, who will be apt to regard fuch difquifitionsj 
both as ufelefs and chimerical. 

All plans of government, which fuppofe great 
reformation in the manners of mankind, are plain- 
ly imaginary. Of this nature, are the republic of 
Plato^ and the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. The 
Oceana is the only valuable model of a common- 
wealth, that has yet been offer’d to the public4 

The chief defetSb of the Oceana feem to be 
thefe. Firji^ Its rotation h inconvenient, by throw- 
ing men, of whatever ability, by Intervals, out ctf 
public employments. Secmdly^ Its Agrarian is im- 
prafticable. Men will foon learn the art, which 
was practis’d in antient Rome^ of concealing their 
poffeffions under other peoples names \ till at laft, 
the abufe will become fo common, that they will 
throw off, even the appearance of reftraint. Thirds 
lyy The Oceana provides not a fufficient fecurity for 
liberty or the redrefs of grievances. The fenate 
mull propofe, and the people conlent 3 by which 

mcan$3 
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means, the fenate have not only a negative upon 
^ the people, but what is of infinitely greater confe- 
quence, their negative goes before the votes of the 
people. Were the king’s negative of the fame na- 
ture in the Englijh conftitution, and cou’d he pre- 
vent any bill from coming into parliament, he 
wou’d be an abfolute monarch. As his negative 
follows the votes of the houfes, it is of little con- 
fequence : Such a difference is there in the man- 
ner of placing the fame thing. When a popular 
bill has been debated in the two houfes, is brought 
to maturity, all its conveniencies and inconvenien- 
cies weigh’d and balanc’d ; if afterwards it be pre- 
fented for the royal aflent, few princes will ven- 
ture to rejeft the unanimous defire of the people. 
But cou’d the king crufli a difagreeable bill in em- 
bryo (as was the cafe, for fome time in the Scotch 
parliament, by meafts of the lords of the articles) 
liiQBritiJh government wou’d have no balance, nor 
wou’d grievances ever be redreft : And ’tis certain, 
that exorbitant power proceeds not, in any govern- 
ment, from new laws, fo much as from negleSing 
to remedy the abufes, which frequently rife upon 
the old ones. A government, fays Machiavel^ 
mull often be brought back to its original prin- 
ciples. It appears, then, that in the Oceana the 
whole legillature may be faid to reft in the fenate ; 
which Harrington wou’d own to be an inconve- 
nient form of governntents efpecially after the 
.Agrarian is abolilh’d. 


HfiRE 
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Here is a form of government, to which I can- 
not, in theory, difcover any confiderable objeftion. 
Let Great Britain and Ireland^ or any territoiy of 
equal extent, be divided into ico counties, and each 
county into 100 parifhes, making in all 10,000. 
If the country, purpos’d to be erected into a com- 
monwealth, be of more narrow extent, we may 
diminifh the number of counties, but never bring 
them below thirty. If it be of greater extent, 
’twere better to enlarge the parifhes, or throw more 
parifhes into a county, than encreafe the number 
of counties. 

Let all the freeholders in the country parifhes, 
and thofe who pay fcot and lot in the town pa- 
rifhes, meet annually in the parifh church, and 
chufe by ballot fome freeholder of the county for 
their member, whom we fhall call the county re^ 
prefentative. 

Let the 100 county reprefentatives, two days 
after their election, meet in the county town, and 
chufe by ballot, from their own body, ten coun- 
ty magijirates^ and one fenator. There are, there- 
fore, in the whole commonwealth, 100 fenators, 
1 100 county magiftrates, and io,oco county re- 
prefentatives. For we fhall beftow on all fena- 
tors the authority of county magiftrates, and on all 
county magiftrates the authority of county repre- 
fentatives. 


Let 
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Let the fenators meet In the capital, and be en- 
dow’d with the whole executive power of the com- 
monwealth, the power of peace and war, of giv- 
ing orders to generals, admirals, and ambafladors ; 
and in fhort, all the prerogatives of a Britijh king, 
except his negative. 

Let the county reprefentatives meet in their 
particular counties, and poffefs the whole legifla- 
tive power of the commonwealth j the greateft 
number of counties deciding the queftion, and 
where thefe are equals let the fenate have the caft- 
ing vote. 

Every new law mufl: firft be debated In the 
fenate ; and tho’ rejected by it, if ten fenators in- 
fift and proteft, it muft be fent down to the coun- 
ties. The fenate may join vo the copy of the law, 
their reafons for receiving or rejecting it. 

Because it would be troublefome to aflemble 
the whole county reprefentatives for every trivial 
law, that may be requifite, the fenate have their 
choice of fending down the law either to the coun- 
ty magiftrates or county reprefentatives. 

The magiftrates, tho’ the law be referr’d to 
them, may, if they pleafe, call the reprefentatives, 
^and fubmit the alEiir to their determination. 

Whether the law be referr’d by the fenate 
to the county magiftrates or reprefentatives, a co- 
py of it, and of the fenate’s reafons muft be fent to 

every 
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every reprefentative eight days before the day ap- 
pointed for the aflembling in order to deliberate 
concerning it. And tho’ the determination be, 
by the fenate, referred to the magiftrates, if five re- 
prefentatives of the county order the magiftrates 
to affemble the whole court of reprefentatives, and 
fubmit the affair to their determination, they muft 
obey. 

Either the county magiftrates or reprefenta- 
tives may give, to the fenator of the county, the 
copy of a law to be propos’d to the fenate ; and if 
five counties concur in the ffame order, the law, 
tlio’ refus’d by the fenate, muft come either to the 
county magiftrates or reprefentatives, as is con- 
tain’d in the order of the five counties. 

Any twenty counties, by a vote either of their 
magiftrates or reprefentatives, may throw any man 
out of all public offices for a year. Thirty coun- 
ties for three years. 

The fenate has a power of throwing out any 
member or number of members of its own body, 
not to be re-elefted for that year. The fenate 
cannot throw out twice in a year the fenator of the 
fame county. 

The power of the old fenate continues for three 
weeks after the annual ele£fion of the county repre- 
fentatives. Then all the new fenators are fhut up 
in a conclave, like the cardinals ; and by an intri- 
cate 
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cate ballot, fuch as that of Venice or Malta j they 
chufe the following magiftrates \ a protedor, who 
reprefents the dignity of the commonwealth, and 
prefides in the fenate ; two fecretaries of ftate ; 
thefe fix councils, a council of ftate, a coun- 
cil of religion and learning, a council of trade, a 
council of laws, a council of war, a council of the 
admiralty ; each council confifting of five perfons ; 
Along with fix commiflioners of the treafury and a 
chief commiflioner. All thefe muft be fenatoiB. 
The fenate alfo names all the ambafiadors to fo- 
reign courts, who may either be fenators or not. 

The fenate may continue any or all of thefe, 
but muft re-ele(ft them every year. 

The protedor and two fecretaries have feftion 
and fuffrage in the council of ftate. The bufmefs 
of that council is all foreign politics. The coun- 
cil of ftate has feffion and fuffrage in all the other 
councils. 

The council of religion and learning infpefls the 
univerfities and clergy. That of trade infpefts e- 
very thing that may affeft commerce. That of 
laws infpe£ts all the abufes of laws by the inferior 
magiftrates, and examines what improvements may 
be made of the municipal law. That of war in- 
fpeds the militia and its difcipline, magazines, 
ftores, ^ c, and when the republic is in war, ex- 
amines into the proper ordep for generals. The 
couiKil of admiralty has the fame power with re- 
gard 
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gard to the navy, along with the nomination of 
the captains and all inferior officers. 

None of thefe councils can give orders them- 
felves, except where they receive fuch powers from 
the fenate. In other cafes, they muft communicate 
every thing to the fenate. 

When the fenate is under adjournment, any of 
the councils may aflemble it before the day ap- 
pointed for its meeting. 

Besides thefe councils or courts, there is ano- 
ther call’d the court of competitors^ which is thus 
conftituted. If any candidates for the office of fe- 
nator have more votes than a third of the reprefen- 
tatives, that candidate, which has moll votes, next 
to the fenator eledled, becomes incapable for one 
year of all public offices,'even of being a magiftrate 
or reprefentative : But he takes his feat in the 
court of competitors. Here then is a court, which 
may fometimes confift of a hundred members ; 
fometimes have no members at all ^ and by that 
means, be for a year abolifli’d. 

The court of competitors has no power In 
the commonwealth. It has only the infpedtion of 
public accounts, and the accufmg any man before 
the fenate. If the fenate acquit him, the court of 
competitors may, if they pleafe, appeal to the 
people, either magillrates or reprefentatives. Up- 
on that appeal, the m^giftrates or reprefentatives 
meet on the day appointed by the court of compe- 
O o titors. 
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titotsy and chufe in each county three perfons; 
from which number every fenator is excluded. 
There to the numbei* of 300 meet in the capital, 
and bring the perfon accus’d to a new trial. 

The court of competitors may propofe any law 
to the fenate ; and if refus’d may appeal to tne 
people, that is to the magiftrates or reprefentatives, 
who examine it in their counties. Every fenator, 
who is thrown out of the fenate by a vote of the 
court, takes his feat in the court of competitors. 

The fenate poflefies all the judicative authority 
of the houfe of lords, that is, all the appeals from 
the inferior courts. It likewife nominates the lord 
chancellor, and all the officers of the law. 

Every county is a kind of republic within itfelf, 
and the reprefentatives may make county laws ; 
which have no authority ’till three months after 
they are voted. A copy of the law is fent to the 
fenate, and to every other county. The fenate or 
any fingle county may, at any time, annul any 
law of another county. 

The reprefentatives have all the authority of 
the Britijb jn&iccs of the peace in trials, commit- 
ments, isfr. 

The magiftrates have the nomination of all the 
officers of the revenue in each county. All caufes 
with regard to the revenue are appeal’d ultimately 
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to the magiftrates. They pafs the accompts of all 
the officers ; but mull have all their ow^n accompts 
examin’d and paft at the end of the year by the 
reprefentatives. 

The magiftrates name reflors or minlfters to all 
the parifhes. 

The presbyterian government is eftablifh’d; 
and the higheft ecclefiaftical court is an aflembljr 
or fynod of all the presbyters of the county. The 
magiftrates may take any caufe from this court, 
and determine it themfelves. 

The magiftrates may try, and depofe or fuf- 
pend any presbyter. 

The militia is eftablifh’d in imitation of that in 
Swijferland^ which being well known, v/c fhall not 
infift upon it. ’Twill only be proper to make this 
addition, that an army of 20,000 be annually 
drawn out by rotation, paid and encamp’d during 
fix weeks in fummer ; that the duty of a camp may 
not be altogether unknown. 

The magiftrates nominate all the colonels and 
downwards. The fenate all upwards. During 
war, the general nominates the colonel and down- 
wards, and his commiflion is good for a twelve- 
month. But after that it muft be confirm’d by the 
magiftrates of the county, to which the regiment 
belongs. The magiftrates may break any officer 
in the county regiment. And the fenate may do 
the fame to any officer in the fervice. If the ma- 
giftrates 
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giftrates do not think proper to confirm the gene- 
yal’s choice, they may nominate another officer in 
the place of him they rejed. 

All crimes are try’d within the county by the 
magiftrates and a jury. But the fenate can flop a- 
ny trial, and bring it before themfelves. 

An y county may indift any man before the fe- 
rate, for any crime. 

The proteftor, the two fecretaries, the court- 
cil of ftate, with any five more that the fenate ap- 
points, on extraordinary emergencies, are poffeft 
of diSfatorial power for fix months. 

The proteftor may pardon any perfon con- 
demn’d by the inferior courts. 

In time of war, no officer of the army, that Is 
in the field, can have any civil office in the com- 
monwealth. 

The capital, which we fhall call London^ may 
be allow’d four members in the fenate. It may 
therefore be divided into four counties. The re- 
prefentatives of each of thefe chufe one fenator, and 
ten magiftrates. There are therefore in the city 
four fenators, forty four magiftrates, and four hun- 
dred reprefentatives. The magiftrates have the 
fame authority as in the counties. The reprefen- 
tatives alfo have the fame authority ; but they ne- 
ver meet in one general court : They give their 

votes 
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votes in their particular county or divifion of hun- 
dreds. 

When they enaft any city law, the greatell 
number of counties or diviflons determines the mat- 
ter. And where thefe are equal, the maglftrates 
have the calling vote. 

The magiftrates chufe the mayor, flierlff, re- 
corder and other officers of the city. 

In the commonwealth, no reprefentativc, ma- 
giftrate, or fenator, as fuch, has any falary. The 
prote£lor, fecretaries, councils, and ambafladors 
have falaries. 

The firft year in every century Is fet apart to 
corre<a all inequalities, which time may have pro- 
duc'd in the reprefentation. This muft be done 
by the legiflature. 

The following political aphorlfms may explain 
the reafon of thefe orders. 

The lower fort of people and fmall proprietors 
are good enough judges of one not very diflant 
from them in rank or habitation ; and therefore, 
in their parochial meetings, will probably chufe 
the beft or nearly the bell reprefentative : But 
they are wholly unfit for county meetings, and for 
elefting into the higher offices of the republic. 
Their ignorance gives the grandees an opportuni- 
ty of deceiving them. 


Ten 
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Ten thoufand, even tho’ they were not annu- 
ally elefted, are a large enough bafis for any free 
government. ^Tis true, the nobles in Poland arc 
more than 10,000, and yet thefe opprefs the people. 
But as power continues there always in the fame 
perfons and families, this makes them, in a man- 
ner, a different nation from the people. Eefides, 
the nobles are there united under a few heads of 
families. 

All free governments muft confift of two coun- 
cils, a lefs and a greater, or in other words, of a 
fenate and people. The people, as Harrington ob- 
ferves, wouM want wifdom, without the fenate : 
The fenate, without the people, wou’d want ho- 
nefty. 

A LARGE affembly of 1000, for inftance, to re- 
"prefent the people, if allow’d to debate, wou’d fall 
into diforder. If not allow’d to debate, the fenate 
has a negative upon them, and the worft kind of 
negative, that before refolution. 

Here therefore is an inconvenience which no 
government has yet fully remedy’d, but which is 
the eafieft to be remedy’d in the world. If the 
people debate, all is confufion : If they do not de- 
bate, they can only refolve ; and then the fenate 
carves for them. Divide the people into many fe- 
parate bodies j and then they may debate with 

fafety, 
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fafety, and every inconvenience feems to be pre- 
vented* 

Cardinal de Retz fays, that all numerous af- 
femblies, however compos'd, are mere mob, and 
fway’d in their debates by the leaft motive. This 
we find confirm’d by daily experience. When an 
abfurdity ftrikes a member, he conveys it to his 
neighbour, and fo on, till the whole be infeded. 
Separate this great body ; and tho’ every member 
be only of middling fenfe, ’tis not probable, that a- 
ny thing but reafon can prevail over the whole* 
Influence and example being remov’d, good fenfe 
will always get the better of bad among a num- 
ber of people. Good fenfe is one thing : But fol- 
lies are numberlefs ; and every man has a diffe- 
rent one. The only way of making a people wife 
is to keep them from uniting into large alTemblies. 

There are two things to be guarded againft la 
every fenate : Its combination and its divifion. 
Its combination is moft dangerous; and againft 
this inconvenience we have provided the following 
remedies, i, The great dependence of the fena- 
tors on the people by annual eledhons ; and that 
not by an undiftinguilhing rabble, like the EngUJh 
eledtors, but by men of fortune and education* 
2, The fmall power they are allow’d. They havQ 
few offices to difpofe of. Almoft all are given by 
the magiftrates in the counties. 3, The court of 

cpm- 
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competitors, which being compos’d of men that 
are their rivals, next to them in intereft, and un- 
eafy in their prefent fituation, will be fure to take 
all advantages againft them. 

The divifion of the fenate is prevented, i, By 
the fmallnefs of their number. 2, As faftion fup- 
pofes a combination to a feparate intereft, it is pre- 
vented by their dependence on the people. 3, 
They have a power of expelling any faftious 
member. ’Tis true, when another member of 
the fame fpirit comes from the county, they have 
no power of expelling him: Nor is it fit they 
fhou’d ; for that (hows the humour to be in the 
people, and probably arifes from fome ill condudl 
in public affairs. 4, Almoft any man, in a fenate 
fo regularly chofen by the people, may be fuppos’d 
fit for any civil office. ’T wou’d be proper, there- 
fore, for the fenate to form fome general refoluti- 
ons with regard to the difpofing of offices among 
the members; Which refolutions wou’d not con- 
fine them in critical times, when extraordinary 
parts on the one hand, or extraordinary ftupidity 
on the other, appears in any fenator \ but yet they 
wou’d be fufficient to prevent brigue and faction, 
by making the difpofal of the offices a thing of 
courfe. For inftance ; let it be a refolution, that 
no man fliall enjoy any office, till he has fat four 
years in the fenate : That, except ambafladors, no 
man fliall be in office two years following ; That 

no 
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no man fhall attain the higher offices but thro’ 
the lower j That no man fliall be protedlor twice, 
(^c. The fenate of Fenice govern themfelves by 
fuch refolutions. 

In foreign politics the intereft of the fenate can 
fcarc eever be divided from that of the people; and 
therefore ’tis fit to make the fenate abfolute with 
regard to them ; otherwife there cou’d be no fe 
crecy nor refin’d policy. Befides, without mo- 
ney, no alliance can be executed ; and the fenate is 
ftill fufficiently dependent. Not to mention, that 
the legiflative power being always fuperior to the 
executive, the magiftrates or reprefen tatives may 
interpofe, whenever they think proper. 

The chief fupport of the Britijh government is 
the oppofition of interefts ; but that, tho’ in the 
main ferviceable, breeds endlefs faftions. In the 
foregoing plan, it does all the good without any of 
the harm. The competitors have no power of 
controlling the fenate : They have only the power 
of accufing, and appealing to the people. 

*Tis necefTary, likewife, to prevent both com- 
bination and divifion in the thoufand magiftrates. 
This is done fufficiently by the feparation of places 
and interefts. 

But left that fhou’d not' be enough, their de- 
pendence on the 10,000 for their eledions, ferves 
to the fame purpofe. - 

Pp Nor 
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Nor is that all: For the 10,000 may refume 
the power, whenever they pleafe ; and not only 
when they all pleafe,‘ but when any five of a hun- 
dred pleafe, which will happen upon the very firft 
fufpicion of a feparate intereft. 

The 10,000 are too large a body either to u- 
nite or divide, except when they meet in one place, 
and fall under the guidance of ambitious leaders. 
Not to mention their annual eleftion, by almoft 
the whole body of the people. 

A SMALL commonwealth is the happieft go- 
vernment in the world, within itfelf^ becaufe eve- 
ry thing lyes under the eye of the rulers : But it 
may be fubdu’d by great force from without. This 
fcheme feems to have all the advantages both of a 
great and a little commonwealth. 

Every county law may be anull’d either by 
the fenate or another county ; becaufe that fhows 
an oppofition of interefts : In which cafe, no part 
ought to decide for itfelf. The matter muft be 
referr’d to the whole, which will beft determine 
what agrees with general intereft. 

As to the clergy and militia, the reafons of thefe 
orders are obvious. Without the dependence of 
the clergy on the civil magiftrate, and without a 
militia, "tis folly to think any free government will 
ever have fecurity or ftability. 


Ijc 
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In many governments, the inferior maglftrates 
have no rewards but what arifefrom their ambiti- 
on, vanity, or public fpirit. The falaries of the 
French judges amount not to the intereft of the 
fums they pay for their offices. The Dutch bur- 
go-mafters have little more immediate profit than 
t\\Q Englijh juftices of peace, or the members of 
the houfe of commons formerly. But left any 
fhou’d fufpefl: that this wou’d beget negligence in 
the adminiftration, (which is little to be fear’d con- 
fidering the natural ambition of mankind) let the 
magiftrates have competent falaries. The fena- 
tors have accefs to fo many honourable and lucra- 
tive offices, that their attendance needs not be 
bought. There is little attendance requir’d of the 
reprefentatives. 

That the foregoing plan of government is 
prafticable, no one can doubt, who confiders the 
refemblance it bears to the commonwealth of the 
United provinces, formerly one of the wifeft and 
moft renown’d governments, that ever was in the 
world. The alterations in the prefent feheme 
are all evidently to the better, i. The reprefen- 
tation is more equal. 2, The unlimited power of 
the burgo-mafters in the towns, which forms a 
perfect ariftocracy in the Dutch commonwealth, 
is correfted by a well temper’d democracy, in giv- 
ing to the people the annual election of the coun- 
ty^ 
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ty reprefentatives. 3, The negative, which eve- 
ry province and town has upon the whole body of 
the Dutch republic, with regard to alliances, peace 
and war, and the impofition of taxes, is here re- 
mov’d. 4, The counties, in the prefent plan, are 
not fo independent of each other, nor do they form 
feparate bodies fo much «as the feven provinces; 
where the jealoufy and envy of the fmaller pro- 
vinces and towns againft the greater, particular- 
ly Holland and Amjierdam^ have frequently dif- 
turb’d the government. 5, Larger powers, tho* 
of the fafeft kind, are entrufted to the fenate than 
the States General poffefs ; by which means, the 
former may become more expeditious, and fecret 
in their refolutions, than ’tis poflible for the latter. 

The chief alterations, that cou’d be made on the 
Britijh government, in order to bring it to the moft 
perfed: model of limited monarchy, feem to be the 
following. Firjl^ The plan of the republican par- 
liament ought to be reftor’d, by making the repre- 
fentation equal, and by allowing none to vote in 
the county eleftions who poffefs not a hundred a 
year. Secondly^ As fuch a houfe of commons 
wou’d be too weighty for a frail houfe of lords, 
like the prefent, the bilhops and Scotch peers ought 
to be remov’d, whofe behaviour, in former parli- 
aments y deftroy’d entirely the authority of that 
houfe ; The number of the upper houfe ought to 
be rais’d to three or four hundred ; Their feats not 

hC'* 
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hereditary, but during life : They ought to have 
the eleftion of their own members ; and no com- 
moner fhou’d be allow’d to refufe a feat, that was 
offer’d him. By this means, the houfe of lords 
wou’d confift entirely of the men of chief credit, 
ability, and intereft of the nation; and every tur- 
bulent leader in the houfe of commons might be 
taken off, and connefted in intereft with the houfe 
of peers. Such an ariftocracy wou’d be an excel- 
lent barrier both to the monarchy and againft it. 
At prefent, the balance of our government de- 
pends, in fome meafure, on the ability and behavi- 
our of the fovereign ; which are variable and un- 
certain circumftances. 

I ALLOW, that this plan of limited monarchy, 
however correded, is ftill liable to three great in- 
conveniencies. Firft^ It removes not entirely, tho’ 
it may foften, the parties of court and country. Se^ 
condly., I'he king’s perfonal character muft ftill 
have a great influence on the government. Thirds- 
lyy The fword is in the hands of a fingle perfon, 
who will always negledt to difeipline the militia, 
in order to have a pretext for keeping up a ftand- 
ing army. ’Tis evident, that this is a mortal dif- 
temper in the Britijh government, of which it muft 
at laft inevitably perifh. I muft, however, con- 
fefs, that Sweden feems, in fome meafure, to have 
remedy’d this inconvenience, and to have a mili- 
tia, along with its limited monarchy, as well as a 

ftand- 
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ftanding army, which is lefs dangerous than the 
Britijh, 

We {hall conclude this fubjeft with obferving 
the falfhood of the common opinion, that no large 
ftate, fuch as France or Britain^ couM ever be mo- 
delled into a commonwealth, but that fuch a form 
of government can only take place in a city or 
fmall temtory. The contrary feems evident, Tho’ 
^tis more difficult to form a republican government 
4n an extenfive country than in a city ; there is 
more facility, when once it is form’d, of preferving 
it Heady and uniform, without tumult and faction, 
in the former than in the latter. ’Tis not eafy, 
for the diftant parts of a large Hate to combine in 
any plan of free government ; but they eafily con- 
{pire in the efteem and reverence for a fmgle per- 
fon, who, by means of this popular favour, may 
feize the power, and forcing the more obftinate to 
fubmit, may eftabliih a monarchical government. 
On the other hand, a city readily concurs in the 
fame notions of government, the natural equality 
of property favours liberty, and the nearnefs of ha- 
bitation enables the citizens mutually to affift each 
other. Even under abfolute princes, the fubordi- 
nate government of cities is commonly republican; 
while that of counties and provinces is monarchical. 
But thefe fame circumftances, which facilitate th« 
creftion of commonwealths in cities, render their 
conftitution more frail and uhceitain. Democra- 
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cies are turbulent. For however the people may 
be feparated or divided into fmall parties, either in 
their votes or elections ; their near habitation in a 
city will always make the force of popular tides 
and currents very fenfible. Ariftocracies arc bet- 
ter adapted for peace and order, and accordingly 
were moft admired by antient writers 5 but they 
are jealous and oppreflive. In a large government, 
which is modeird with mafterly (kill, there iscom-^ 
pafs and room enough to refine the democracy, 
from the lower people, who may be admitted into 
the firft eleftions or firft concoflion of the com- 
monwealth, to the higher magiftrates, who dire<St 
all the motions. At the fame time, the parts are 
fo diftantand remote, that ’tis very difficult, cither 
by intrigue, prejudice, or paffion, to hurry them 
into any meafures againft the public intereft. 

*Tis needlefs to enquire whether fuch a govern- 
ment wou’d be immortal. I allow the juftnefs of 
the poet’s exclamation on the endlefs projefls of 
human race, Man and for ever ! The world itfelf 
probably is not immortal. Such confuming plagues 
may arife as wou’d leave even a perfetS govern- 
ment a weak prey to Its neighbours. We Jcnow 
not, how far enthufiafm, or other extraorcj^ary 
motions of the human mind, may tranfport men, 
to the neglefl: of all order and public good. Where 
difference of intereft is remov’d, whimfical and 
unaccountable fadions often arife, from perfonal 

fa- 
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favour or enmity. Perhaps, ruft may grow to the 
fprings of the moft accurate political machine, and 
diforder its motions. Laftly, extenfive conquefts 
when purfu’d, muft be the ruin of every free go- 
vernment, and of the more perfect governments 
fooner than of the imperfedf j becaufe of the very 
advantages, which the former poflefs above the lat- 
ter. And tho’ fuch a ftate ought to eftablifh a fun- 
damental law againft conquefts: Yet republics 
have ambition as well as individuals, and prefent in- 
tereft makes men forgetful of their pofterity. ’Tis 
a fufiicient incitement to human endeavours, that 
fuch a government wou’d flourifli for many ages ; 
witliout pretending to beftow on any work of man, 
that immortality, which the Almighty feems to 
have refus’d to his own productions. 
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In the firft perfbn, as / will walk, we will 
walk, exprefles the intention or refblution of the 
perfon, along with the future event : In the fecond and 
third perfon, 2iS,you will, he will, they will, it exprefles 
the future action or event, without comprehending or 
excluding the volition. 


Shall in the lirfl perfbn, whether Angular or plural, 
expreflTes the future adion or event, without excluding 
or comprehending the intention or refblution. But in 
x^tfeconi or third perfbn, it marks a neceflity, and com- 
monly a neceffity proceeding from the perfbn who 
Ipcaksj as, he Jhall walk, you Jhall repent it. 

These variations feemtohave proceeded from a po- 
litenefs in the Englijh, who, in fpeaking to others or of 
others, made ufe of the term will, which implies voli- 
tion, even where the event may be the fubjed of necef- 
fity and conflraint. And in fpeaking of themfelves, 
made ufe of the term, Jhall, which implies conflraint, 
even tho’ the event may be the object of choice. 


Wou^d and Jhou'd are conjundlive moods, fubjedV to 
the fame rule ; only we may obferve, that in a fen- 
tence, where there is a condition expreft, and a confe- 
(jueace of that condition, the former always requires 

Jhou'd^ 
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Jhou^d, and the latter wou!d^ in the fecond and third pcr- 
Ibns ; as, tf he fhotCd fall^ he laoxCd break his leg, 

T‘hefe is the plural of this ; thoje of that. The for- 
mer therefore exprefles what is near. The latter what 
is more remote. As, in thefe lines of the duke of Buck- 
ingham. 

‘‘ Fhilofbphers and poets vainly ftrove, 

In ev’ry age, the lumpifli mafs to move. 

“ But THOSE 'were pedants if compar’d with these, 

“ Who knew not only to inftrudt but pleafe. 

Where a relative is to follow, and the fubje(fl has 
not been mention’d immediately before, thofe is always 
requir’d. Thofe ohfervatlons 'which he made. Thofe 
kingdoms 'which Alexander conquer'* d. 

In the verbs, which end in t, or te, we frequently o- 
mit ed in the preter-perfedl and in the participle ; as, 
he operate, it was cultivate. Milton fays. In thought 
more elevate *, but he is the only author, who ufes that 
exprelTion. 

Notice fhou’d not be us’d as a verb. The proper 
phrafe is take notice. Yet I find lord Shaftesbury ufes 
notic'd, the participle : And unnotic'd is very common. 

Hinder to do is Scotch. The Englifh phrafe is hinder 
from doing. Yet Milton fays, Hinder'd not Satan to 
pervert the mind. Book IX» 


Scotch 
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Scotch. 

English. ^ 

conform to 

conformable to 

friends and acquaintances 

friends and acquaintance 

maltreat 

abufe 

advert to 

attend to ’ 

proven, improvcn, approven 

prov’d, improv’d, approv’d 

pled 

pleaded 

incarcerate 

imprilbn 

tear to pieces ^ 

tear in pieces 

drunk, run ‘‘ 

drank, ran 

frefh weather « . 

open weather ' 

tender - 

fickly 

in the long run 

at Jong run 

notwithftanding of that 

notwith Handing that 

contented himlclf to do 

contented himfelf wkh do^ 


ing 

’tis a queftion if 

’tis a queftion whether 

difcretion 

civility 

with child to a man 

with child by a man 

out of hand 

prelently 

fimply ImpolTible 

ablblutely impolEble 

a park ^ - 

an enclofure 

in time coming 

in time to come 

nothing clfe 

no other thing 

mind it v = 

remember it 

denuded 

divefted 

feverals 

feveral 

fbme better 

fomething better 

anent 

with regard to 

alfenarly 

(blely 


alongfl 
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Scotch. 

English* 

alongrt. Yet the EngUJh fay 

along 

both amid and amidft, a- 
mong and amongft 


evenly 

even 

as I (hall anfwcr 

I proteft or declare 

taufe him do it. Yet ’tis 

caule him to doit 

gocAEngliJh io (ay, make 
him do it. 


marry upon 

marry to 

learn 

teach 

there, where 

thither, whither 

efFeiaiuate. This word In 

efreiH: 

Englijh means to efiedl 
with pains and difficulty 


a. Wright. Yet ’tis good 

a carpenter 

Engltfh to fay, a wheel- 
wright, &c. 


defundt 

deceaft 

evite 

avoid 

part with child 

mifearry 

notour 

notorious 

to want It 

to be without a thing, even 


tho’ it be not defirable 

to be difficulteJ 

to be puzzled 

rebuted 

difeouraged by repuKes 

for ordinary 

ufually 

think (hame 

afham’d 

in favours of 

in favour of 

dubiety 

doubtfubcls 
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Scotch. 
prejudge 
compete 
heritable 
to remeed 
bankier 

adduce a proof 
fuperplus 
forfauJture 
an no event 
common foldicrs 
big with a man 
bygone 
debitor 
cxeem’d 
yefternight 
big coat 0 : l ,- 

a chimney 

annualrent ^ 

tenibJe argument 
amifling 

to condefeend upon 
to difeharge 

to extinguifh an obligation 
to depone 
a compliment 
to enquire at a man 
to be angry at a man 
to fend an errand 
to furnlfh goods to him 


hurt 

enter into competition 
hereditary 
to remedy 
banker 

produce a proof 
furplus 
forfeiture 
in no calc 
private men 
great with a man 
paft 
debtor 
exempted 
laft night 
great coat 
a grate 

interell ■ 

good argument 
milling 
to Ipecify 
to forbid 

to cancel an obligation 
to depole 
a prefent 

to enquire of a man 
to be angry with a man 
to fend off an errand 
to furnilh him with goods 
to 
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r SCOTTICISMS. 


Scotch. 

English. 

to open up 

to open or Jay open 

7hiicydide, Herodoty Suet on 

Thucydides y Herodotus ^ Su- 
etonius 

butter and bread 

bread and butter 

pepper and Vinegar 

vinegar and [>epper 

paper, pen and ink 

pen, ink and paper 

readily 

probably 

on a fudden 

of a fudden 

as ever I favv 

as I ever faw 

for my (hare 

for my part 

inilgive 

fail 

rather chufe to buy as fell 

rather chule to buy than 
fell 

deduce 

deduft 

lookt over the window 

lookt out at the window 

a pretty enough girl 

a pretty girl enough 

^is a week (Ince he left thi ^ 

tis a week fince he left this 
place 

come In to the fire 

come near the fire 

to take off a new coat 

to make up a new fuit 

alwiie 

always 

cut out his hair 

cut off his hair 

cry him 

call him 

to crave 

to dun, to ask payment 

to get a ftomach 

to get an appetite 

vacance ^ 

vacation 


books 
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